








FRASER’S 


R. LECKY’S book has been ex- 


posed to criticism of various 


kinds, some of which has shown 
very little of the tolerant spirit so 


conspicuous in Mr. Lecky’s own 
writings. It has, however, one 
merit, which the most hostile of 
critics could not possibly deny. 
Whatever fault can be found with 
his history, or his speculations, 
he has at least composed one of 
the most interesting books in the 
language. No one who has taken 
it up and surmounted the first 
chapter, to which we must pre- 
sently return, will be likely to lay 
it down until he has reached the 
conclusion. The feelings, however, 
with which a reader finishes his pe- 
rusal will perhaps be rather mixed. 
He will of course feel gratitude to 
the author who has entertained him 
with an intellectual feast so rich 
and varied. He will have been 
charmed by an eloquence at once 
glowing and gentle, by delicate ap- 
preciation of very divergent schools 
of thought and practice, by great 
fertility of illustration, abundance of 
learning, and uniform grace of style. 
Perhaps he will also feel, especially 
if he has any pet fanaticism of his 
own, that there is a certain vague- 
ness about the conclusions obtained ; 
that praise has been distributed all 
round with a little too much faci- 
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lity; and that Mr. Lecky, except 
in presence of any persecuting 
spirit—which, to do him justice, he 
always denounces with proper 
energy—detracts a little from the 
value of his panegyrics by their 
frequency. He pitches his note 
rather too high; and we want a 
little more shadow to contrast with 
his mellow and uniform light. These, 
however, are failings on the right 
side. We are not specially fond of 
the slapdash style of criticism 
which calls one man an angel and his 
neighbour a devil, and compounds 
others from an arbitrary mixture of 
the two characters. It is a more 
open question whether Mr. Lecky 
would or would not have gained by 
being rather more systematic and 
definite in his conclusions. He is 
apt to throw out wide generalisa- 
tions, and then apparently to lose 
sight of them; we catch glimpses 
of opinions which, before we are 
quite aware of it, seem to have 
melted away like a dissolving-view. 
There is, in short, a certain appear- 
ance of irresolution and inconclu- 
siveness, which leaves us at the end 
of the book rather uncertain as to 
what it precisely is that Mr, Lecky 
believes, or that he wishes us. to 
believe. For our own part, we are 
not much disposed to quarrel with 
him on this account ; for, to say the 
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truth, we have had quite enough of 
thesystem-mongers. Gentlemen who 
include in a single glance a period 
of a thousand years or so, and ex- 
tract from the complex history of 
politics and morals, and philosophy 
and religion, some half-dozen de- 
finite dogmas, set down in uncom- 
promising black and white, and 
forced upon us at the point of the 
pen, are common enough, and serve 
for little more than to intensify our 
conviction of the depths of human 
ignorance. We are quite content 
to follow Mr. Lecky for a guide, 
and without insisting upon a dis- 
tinct map of the ground over 
which he leads us, to visit a number 
of striking points of view, and 
gather up a good many detached 
reflections for future use. 

In one part of his book, however, 
Mr. Lecky’s want of definite system 
appears to us to have tempted him 
into inconsistencies. The first chap- 
ter, in which he discusses the rival 
theories of morality, has been very 
sharply criticised, and we confess 
that, in our opinion, it strongly illus- 
trates his deficiency in systematic 
clearness of perception. It is rather 
unfortunate, too, that here, and 
‘here alone, he has been betrayed 
into a peremptoriness very unusual 
with him, and which, sensible of 
the impropriety of its presence, 
has concealed itself in the compa- 
rative obscurity of foot-notes. Mr. 
Lecky, for example, has hardly 
earned the right to speak of Ben- 
tham as a writer who ‘has added 
surprisingly little to moral science 
{considering the reputation he at- 
tained), except a barbarous nomen- 
clature, and an interminable series 
of classifications, containing no real 
subtlety of thought.’ 

Mr. Lecky, at times, is guilty of 
the too common errorof arguing, not 
against the strongest, butagainst the 
‘weakest, form of his opponents’ doc- 
trines. Hefightssuccessfully against 
Hobbes or Mandeville, but his wea- 
‘pons are pointless against Mill or 
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Austin. Indeed, Mr. Lecky is much 


closer to his utilitarian enemies than 
he imagines. He confesses as much 
in the case of Mr. Mill; and he appa- 
rently classifies with the intuitivists 
every one who admits the existence 
of benevolent instincts. He seems to 
agree to a great extent with Hume, 
who is amongst the most genuine 
of utilitarians; and he quotes 
Hutcheson as distinctly on his 
side, on the faith of the term 
‘moral sense,’ though Hutcheson 
had plainly declared, before Ben- 
tham, that ‘that action is the best 
which procures the greatest hap- 
piness for the greatest number.’ 
The example might have shown 
him that it is possible for a man 
to accept unreservedly the utili- 
tarian test of morality whilst de- 
nying in the strongest way that 
virtue can be resolved by mental 
chemistry into merely selfish feel- 
ing. If by denouncing utilita- 
rianism Mr. Lecky merely intends 
to oppose this last proposition, we 
should heartily agree with him. We 
must add, indeed, that there is some 
justification for what we hold to be in 
the main a palpable blunder. Utili- 
tarian writers, when discussing the 
motives which lead men to be vir- 
tuous, instead of the test of virtue, 
have frequently, as we think, main- 
tained untenable positions, and they 
have probably doneso fromaccepting 
Mr. Lecky’s account of them, and 
holding that it was incumbent upon 
them to disprove the existence of 
unselfish instincts. Even when free 
from this paradox, they have very 
frequently taken a low view of the 
happiness, the promotion of which, 
in their belief, was the ultimate ob- 
object of morality. While anxious 
to bring virtue under their powers 
of analysis, they have missed many 
of the more delicate and _ lofty 
kinds of virtue. They have said, and, 
as we hold, rightly, that the mo- 
rality of actions depends on their 
tendency to promote happiness; 
but when they have tried to define 
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happiness, they have observed only 
its grosser and more palpable forms. 
Their psychological net, so to speak, 
only brought up at its first casts 
the solid tangible objects of human 
ambition—the bread and butter, the 
hard cash, and the physical com- 
forts ; the more ethereal elements 
escaped from their clumsy grasp ; 
and virtue, as defined by them, in- 
cluded little more than the teaching 
of that practical good sense which 
was embodied in the moral axioms 
of Franklin and his like. The in- 
tuitional school did good service in 
preserving the memory of a higher 
ideal, and preventing our moral 
standard from sinking to a point 
where ‘honesty is the best policy,’ 
‘a penny saved is a penny got,’ and 
‘a thief will sooner or later come to 
the gallows,’ would be the sublimest 
truths to be inculcated by preacher 
or philosopher. 

Moreover, it must be admitted, 
that the metaphysical doctrine often 
insisted upon by moralists of this 
school has at first sight an ugly look. 
They are fond of declaring that the 
human willis invariably determined 
by the strongest motive, and fur- 
ther, that the strongest motive is 
always the greatest happiness of the 
agent. It is easy to give this asser- 
tion a turn which makes it appear 
to be either immoral or futile. If 
it is meant that a man will always 
pursue that course which on the 
whole promises to procure the 
greatest amount of selfish satisfac- 
tion, it is easy to deduce those con- 
sequences which Mr. Lecky im- 
putes to utilitarians in general. It 
is possible that a fear of hell, or 
even of temporal punishments, may 
force a man acting on such princi- 
ples to be decently honest, and to 
obey the supplementary command- 
ment, Thou shalt not be found out; 
but his more ulity, to say the best of 
it, will be low in tone, and liable to 
break down in practice. If, on the 
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other hand, we give a greater lati- 
tude to the term ‘happiness,’ the 
assertion becomes meaningless. We 
may define happiness to be that end. 
of action, whatever it may be, the 
gratification of benevolent as well ax 
of selfish instincts being included, 
which has at the time the greatest 
charm. The happiness of a man’s 
future life may affect his imagination 
less powerfully than the future hap- 
piness of his relatives or of mankind- 
He may reduce himself to poverty 
in feeding and clothing his neigh- 
bours, though he may be aware that 
in the long run the pleasure of hay- 
ing performed a benevolent action 
will not counterbalance the miseries 
of want; for, at the time of the 
action, his own pleasure to come 
will move him less powerfully than 
the pleasure of his fellow-creatures. 
Yet, when interpreted in this way, 
the statement seems to lose its 
meaning. If we can only measure 
happiness by the effect it produces, 
we appear to say that the strongest 
motive is always—the strongest mo- 
tive. To this objection, as urged by 
Mr. Mansel, Mr. Mill has replied ? 
that, even so, the assertion has a 
meaning. When we declare that 
the heaviest bucket at a well will: 
raise the other, we mean by ‘ hea- 
viest’ merely that bucket whiclt 
raises the other. But the assertion 
implies that one and the same 
bucket will always raise the other, 
and that it is not a mere matter of 
chance which comes uppermost. 
Thus the: statement about the 
strongest motive comes in fact te 
this, that the human will is subject 
to certain laws of causation, and 
does not act arbitrarily. It further 
implies that the action is that 
which at the moment brings the 
greatest happiness; but it leaves 
the question of what constitutes 
happiness studiously vague, and is 
as far as possible from denying, by 
implication, the existence of the 
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most heroic and self-sacrificing im- 
pulses conceivable. The difference 
between Mr. Lecky and Mr. Mill 
thus becomes almost evanescent. 
Mr. Lecky says that the will is 
acted upon both by happiness and 
by the idea of duty. Mr. Mill says 
that it is acted upon simply by the 
happiness. But they both admit 
the existence of the same efficient 
motives, though they call them by 
different names. As in most meta- 
physical discussions, the facts ad- 
mitted are the same, but the mode 
of accounting for them is verbally— 
and perhaps not more than verbally 
—different. 

Mr. Lecky, like Mr. Mill, observes 
that men will occasionally perform 
heroic deeds; that a martyr, for 
example, will undergo fearful tor- 
tures rather than affirm what he 
believes to be false. Mr. Lecky 
infers that the martyr must be 
actuated by some other motive 
than his own happiness. Mr. 
Mill would infer, on the con- 


trary, that a love of truth may be- 


come so strong that a man promotes 
his own happiness by gratifying it 
even at the price of fearful tortures. 
The dispute is removed from the 
domain of observed facts into those 
dim regions where every truth is 
susceptible of two diametrically 
opposed and equally plausible ex- 
planations. Whether the proposi- 
tion that two and two make four is 
known by experience or intuition, 
we are equally satisfied of its truth, 
and mathematical inferences are 
equally valid ; and the metaphysical 
discussion as to the origin of our 
motives has not, when fairly ex- 
plained, much more significance for 
practical inguirers. The relative 
strength of the unselfish and the 
purely self-regarding instincts, and 
the mode by which one set may be 
strengthened at the expense of the 
other, are questions of immense im- 
portance; but the metaphysical 
discussion throws little light upon 
the subject. 
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Turning, however, from these 
perplexed labyrinths, we come to a 
matter which has far closer bearing 
upon the true moral of Mr. Lecky’s 
book. Mr. Lecky, like every other 
moralist, remarks that the standard 
of morality has at different times 
undergone surprising changes; and, 
indeed, his main purpose is to trace 
out the singular variations which 
have occurred within the period of 
which he treats. A savage will 
knock on the head anybody out- 
side his own family to whom he 
takes a dislike; an ancient patriot 
thought it wrong to behave in this 
way to one of his own city or 
province; the civilised Christian 
respects the persons of all man- 
kind. The fact is at first sight 
fatal to the intuitive theory of 
morals, and it is certainly fatal to 
that form of it which should de- 
clare that all men have an imme- 
diate and irrefragable knowledge of 
certain elementary moral laws. Myr. 
Lecky evades the difficulty by limit- 
ing the domain within which the 
intuitions are supreme. Intuition 
can only teach us, he thinks, that 
benevolence differs radically from 
malevolence, and that it is intrin- 
sically superior. The utilitarian 
would accept both these proposi- 
tions without hesitation. We know 
that benevolence differs from its 
opposite, as we know that black 
differs from white, or sweet from 
sour, by constant and universally 
accessible experience; a savage can 
understand that giving a man bread 
is more likely to promote his hap- 
piness than taking his scalp, and 
when he is once satisfied that he 
has an interest in making the man 
happy, he will be contented to 
leave his scalp upon his head. Our 
knowledge of the moral duties is 
gradually extended, according to 
Mr. Lecky, by the awakening of 
certain latent intuitions, as _pre- 
pared paper develops the figures 
imprinted upon it under the action 
of sunlight. From the utilitarian 
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point of view, the same process 
would be described as the gradual 
influence of experience and observa- 
tion, facilitated by various changes 
in the social organisation. The 
same facts are stated with equal 
ease in the phraseology of the rival 
sects of philosophy. There is, how- 
ever, one point which demands a 
little further explanation, with a 
view to certain important conse- 
quences. When a utilitarian says 
that the test of morality is in the 
‘oereatest happiness of the greatest 
number,’ he cannot mean that any 
existing moral standard exactly 
satisfies that condition. Our moral 
sentiments at any moment are the 
product of all the conditions 
through which society has passed ; 
they embody instincts founded on 
a bygone state of affairs and often 
inapplicable to present circum- 
stances. The military instincts, 
for example, survive that order of 
things in which military excellence 
was really essential to the improve- 
ment of mankind. We continue to 
give an undue place in the hierarchy 
of virtue to physical courage, 
though we no longer regard a sol- 
dier as the highest type of man- 
kind. Duelling still survives in 
the greater part of Europe, and a 
man is despised for unreadiness 
to comply with a custom which we 
have agreed to condemn in the 
abstract. To say then that the 
‘greatest happiness principle’ sup- 
plies the proper test of morality, is 
to say not that it is, but that it 
‘ought’ to be, the test. And when it 
is asked what is meant by the word 
‘ought’ in this connection, the utili- 
tarian can only reply, that it is, on 
the whole, for the good of mankind. 
His assertion, therefore, merely 
amounts to this; that a certain 
moral code is at a given period con- 
ducive to the highest degree of ge- 
neral happiness. If he believes in the 
theological sanction, he holds that 
a sufficient motive for a virtuous 
life is to be found in the hopes and 
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fears connected with a future life ; 
or, if he denies this, he will believe 
that the instincts by which men 
are actuated will, on the whole, be 
sufficient to secure a _ tolerable 
degree of virtue, and a progressive 
rise in the moral standard, though 
with many crimes and many periods 
of backshding. A thinker of Mr. 
Lecky’s school might declare that 
the motives thus indicated were 
insufficient ; and that when we have 
proved that certain rules of action 
are conducive to the happiness of the 
race, we have given them no sort of 
cogency notwithstanding. Yet what 
more can Mr. Leckysay? As he tells 
usvery forcibly, men at one time hold 
the ascetic virtues, and at another 
the patriotic virtues, in the highest 
esteem. How are we to tell which 
is right or what is the standard to 
be preferred? If our intuitions 
tell us only that benevolence is 
better than its opposite, and so forth, 
they only give us truisms on which 
everybody is agreed. If they ven- 
ture to pronounce upon matters still 
in dispute, they have no authority. 
Their decisions destroy each other, 
like the opposite assertions of two 
infallible popes. The ancient Ro- 
man knew intuitively that suicide 
was a dignified and proper action ; 
his Christian opponent knew intui- 
tively that suicide was a deadly 
sin. How are we to decide between 
these rival decisions of an infallible 
authority? By showing that the 
practice of suicide is on the whole 
prejudicial to the happiness of so- 
ciety, we assign an intelligible mo- 
tive for disapproving of it; but we 
are at a loss to see what other 
evidence can possibly be produced 
to determine reasonable men. Our 
conviction that it is wrong, is no 
answer to an equally strong con- 
viction that it was right, unless we 
assume, what seems to be very un- 
tenable, that the latest conviction is 
always the right one. If it is sup- 
posed to be a logical inference from 
some admitted axiom, the inference 
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most heroic and self-sacrificing im- 
pulses conceivable. The difference 
between Mr. Lecky and Mr. Mill 
thus becomes almost evanescent. 
Mr. Lecky says that the will is 
acted upon both by happiness and 
by the idea of duty. Mr. Mill says 
that it is acted upon simply by the 
happiness. But they both admit 
the existence of the same efficient 
motives, though they call them by 
different names. As in most meta- 
physical discussions, the facts ad- 
mitted are the same, but the mode 
of accounting for them i is verbally— 
and perhaps not more than ver bally 
—different. 

Mr. Lecky, like Mr. Mill, observes 
that men will occasionally perform 
heroic deeds; that a martyr, for 
example, will undergo fearful tor- 
tures rather than affirm what he 
believes to be false. Mr. Lecky 
infers that the martyr must be 
actuated by some other motive 
than his own happiness. Mr. 
Mill would infer, on the con- 
trary, that a love of truth may be- 
come so strong that a man promotes 
his own happiness by gratifying it 
even at the price of fearful tortures. 
The dispute is removed from the 
domain of observed facts into those 
dim regions where every truth is 
susceptible of two diametrically 
opposed and equally plausible ex- 
planations. Whether the proposi- 
tion that two and two make four is 
known by experience or intuition, 
we are equally satisfied of its truth, 
and mathematical inferences are 
equally valid ; and the metaphysical 
discussion as to the origin of our 
motives has not, when fairly ex- 
plained, much more significance for 
practical inguirers. ‘The relative 
strength of the unselfish and the 
purely self-regarding instincts, and 
the mode by which one set may be 
strengthened at the ex cpense of the 
other, are questions of immense im- 
portance; but the metaphysical 
discussion throws little light upon 
the subject. 
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Turning, however, from these 
perplexed labyrinths, we come to a 
matter which has far closer bearing 
upon the true moral of Mr. Lecky’s 
book. Mr. Lecky, like every other 
moralist, remarks that the standard 
of morality has at different times 
undergone surprising changes; and, 
indeed, his main purpose is to trace 
out the singular variations which 
have occurred within the period of 
which he treats. A savage will 
knock on the head anybody out- 
side his own family to whom he 
takes a dislike; an ancient patriot 
thought it wrong to behave in this 
way to one of his own city or 
province; the civilised Christian 
respects the persons of all man- 
kind. The fact is at first sight 


fatal to the intuitive theory of 


morals, and it is certainly fatal to 
that form of it which should de- 
clare that all men have an imme- 


diate and irrefragable knowledge of 


certain elementary moral laws. ~Mr. 
Lecky evades the difficulty by limit- 
ing the domain within which the 
intuitions are supreme. Intuition 
can only teach us, he thinks, that 
benevolence differs radically from 
malevolence, and that it is intrin- 
sically superior. The utilitarian 
would accept both these proposi- 
tions without hesitation. We know 
that benevolence differs from its 
opposite, as we know that black 
differs from white, or sweet from 
sour, by constant and universally 
accessible experience ; a savage can 
understand that giving a man bread 
is more likely to promote his hap- 
piness than taking his scalp, and 
when he is once satisfied that he 
has an interest in making the man 
happy, he will be contented to 
leave his scalp «pon his head. Our 
knowledge of the moral duties is 
gradually extended, according to 
Mr. Lecky, by the awakening of 
certain latent intuitions, as pre- 
pared paper develops the figures 
imprinted upon it under the action 
of sunlight. From the utilitarian 
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point of view, the same process 
would be described as the gradual 
influence of experience and observa- 
tion, facilitated by various changes 
in the social organisation. The 
same facts are stated with equal 
ease in the phraseology of the rival 
sects of philosophy. There is, how- 
ever, one point which demands a 
little further explanation, with a 
view to certain important conse- 
quences. When a utilitarian says 
that the test of morality is in the 
‘oereatest happiness of the greatest 
number,’ he cannot mean that any 
existing moral standard exactly 
satisfies that condition. Our moral 
sentiments at any moment are the 
product of all the conditions 
through which society has passed ; 
they embody instincts founded on 
a bygone state of affairs and often 
inapplicable to present circum- 
stances. The military instincts, 
for example, survive that order of 
things in which military excellence 
was really essential to the improve- 
ment of mankind. We continue to 
give an undue place in the hierarchy 
of virtue to physical courage, 
though we no longer regard a sol- 
dier as the highest type of man- 
kind. Dnuelling still survives in 
the greater part of Europe, and a 
man is despised for unreadiness 
to comply with a custom which we 
have agreed to condemn in the 
abstract. To say then that the 
‘greatest happiness principle’ sup- 
plies the proper test of morality, is 
to say not that it is, but that it 
‘ought’ to be, the test. And when it 
is asked what is meant by the word 
‘ought’ in this connection, the utili- 
tarian can only reply, that it is, on 
the whole, for the good of mankind. 
His assertion, therefore, merely 
amounts to this; that a certain 
moral code is at a given period con- 
ducive to the highest degree of ge- 
neral happiness. If he believes in the 
theological sanction, he holds that 
a sufficient motive for a virtuous 
life is to be found in the hopes and 
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fears connected with a future life ; 
or, if he denies this, he will believe 
that the instincts by which men 
are actuated will, on the whole, be 
sufficient to secure a _ tolerable 
degree of virtue, and a progressive 
rise in the moral standard, though 
with many crimes and many periods 
of backsliding. A thinker of Mr. 
Lecky’s school might declare that 
the motives thus indicated were 
insufficient ; and that when we have 
proved that certain rules of action 
are conducive to the happiness of the 
race, we have given them no sort of 
cogency notwithstanding. Yet what 
more can Mr. Leckysay? As he te!ls 
usvery forcibly, men at one time hold 
the ascetic virtues, and at another 
the patriotic virtues, in the highest 
esteem. How are we to tell which 
is right or what is the standard to 
be preferred? If our intuitions 
tell us only that benevolence is 
better than its opposite, and so forth, 
they only give us truisms on which 
everybody is agreed. If they ven- 
ture to pronounce upon matters still 
in dispute, they have no authority. 
Their decisions destroy each other, 
like the opposite assertions of two 
infallible popes. The ancient Ro- 
man knew intuitively that suicide 
was a dignified and proper action ; 
his Christian opponent knew intui- 
tively that suicide was a deadly 
sin. How are we to decide between 
these rival decisions of an infallible 
authority ? By showing that the 
practice of suicide is on the whole 
prejudicial to the happiness of so- 
ciety, we assign an intelligible mo- 
tive for disapproving of it; but we 
are at a loss to see what other 
evidence can possibly be produced 
to determine reasonable men. Our 
conviction that it is wrong, is no 
answer to an equally strong con- 
viction that it was right, unless we 
assume, what seems to be very un- 
tenable, that the latest conviction is 
always the right one. If it is sup- 
posed to be a logical inference from 
some admitted axiom, the inference 











is equally open to the utilitarian and 
to the believer in intuition ; and the 
question is merely driven back to 
the ground upon which that axiom 
was established. And suppose, 
finally, that new intuitions point to 
the conclusion that a certain action 
is virtuous, and our observation 
proves that it is prejudicial to hap- 
piness, the question still remains, 
Why should we be virtuous? If 
virtue makes people miserable, what 
is the good of virtue? The answer 
would probably be, that virtue doesin 
fact make mankind happier, though 
this and that individual here and 
there may seem externally to suffer; 
but, if so, the utilitarian has every 
concession that he could desire, for 
it is tacitly admitted that virtuous 
actions do in fact satisfy the test 
he proposes of being conducive to 
the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number. Mr. Lecky attempts 
to answer this by showing that the 
utility to mankind of certain moral 
rules is doubtful; that superstition 
is sometimes better than truth; that 
avarice and tyranny have sometimes 
been useful to a nation, and so on. 
If he could really prove that, as a 
rule, lying made people happier than 
telling the truth, he would have 
shown that the moral rule was of 
doubtful utility, and we confess that 
we should be much inclined to take 
at once to systematic falsehood. All, 
however, that he even attempts to 
prove is that, under certain circum- 
stances, a false belief or a cruel 
action may have good consequences. 
This no one denies; and the fact is, 
as we have remarked, the very rea- 
son why morality is desirable ; as 
we cannot foretell the consequences 
of actions, we observe general rules; 
and the utility of no rules can pos- 
sibly rest on firmer evidence than 
the utility of those which prescribe 
truthfulness and mercy. The acci- 
dental advantages, indeed, which 
he attributes to their opposites, are 
derived, not so much from the vices 
as from the good qualities, the re- 
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verent feelings, or the patriotic 
courage with which they were acci- 
dentally associated. The Roman 
empire was, doubtless, a benefit to 
mankind in spite of, not on account 
of, its vices; and the objection to a 
summary destruction of superstition 
is, as Mr. Lecky has admirably 
shown, that a false belief is often 
inextricably interwoven for a time 
with many of the most ennobling 
sentiments we can possess. His 
argument proves that we should be 
very careful, lest, in uprooting the 
tares, we destroy the wheat; but it 
by no means shows that tares are 
in general as good a crop as wheat. 

The moral standards of different 
nations and ages may be regarded 
as a series of rough empirical ap- 
proximations towards the code of 
rules best calculated to promote the 
happinessofmankind. The standard 
has varied, partly because circum- 
stances have in fact made different 
qualities desirable at different times, 
and partly because mankind, being 
ignorant and superstitious, have 
blundered grossly as to the value 
of certain qualities. St. Simeon 
Stylites was admired for subjecting 
himself to loathsome tortures, be- 
cause his contemporaries had formed 
a degrading conception of the Su- 
preme Being, and thought that he 
liked to see men make themselves 
filthy and wretched in his honour. 
Yet, even in such cases, there was 
the belief that the suffering would 
be repaid with compound interest 
in another world, and the admira- 
tion implied an exaggerated estimate 
of the intrinsic value of self-com- 
mand to the world at large. The 
means were mistaken for the end, 
and the training was supposed to be 
excellent independently of the pur- 
poses which it might subserve. A 
more intelligent view of our part 
in the universe will modify such 
sentiments without destroying them: 
we shall admire a man who is 
superior to sensual temptations, but 
only on condition that the body, 
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instead of being tormented and 
enfeebled, is made an effectual in- 
strument of the spirit. Nothing 
can be more interesting than to 
trace the mode by which these 
blind attempts at forming a worthy 
ideal of humanity are gradually 
modified in accordance with the 
demands of a more enlightened in- 
telligence and a milder state of 
society. 

Innumerable lines of inquiry 
may spring from the variations 
of sentiment described by Mr. 
Lecky. He touches so many im- 
portant questions, that it would be 
impossible in a limited space, even 
to give a summary indication of 
their nature. We might ask what 
light his speculations throw upon 
the probable future of the relations 
between the sexes; how far the 
moral standard of the present day 
excels those which it hassuperseded, 
or is itself in need of future modifi- 
cations ; what is the relation which 
it bears to existing religions; and 
whether, on the whole, it does not 
tend to a comfortable dead level of 
sentiment, with no great passions, 
with commonplace virtues and com- 
monplace crimes, and a general ab- 


sence of heroism and energy? No. 


one can read Mr. Lecky’s book 
without being led to reflect on these 
and many similar questions; though, 
if he follows his author, he will 
probably come to very indefinite 
conclusions and a general belief 
that there is a good deal to be said 
on most sides of every question. 
There is, however, one subject of 
the very highest interest, upon 
which Mr. Lecky’ 8 speculations are 
of more than ordinary value. What 
are we to think of the influence on 
morals of Christianity? We have 
been treated to much rhetoric on 
the subject, and are likely to listen 
to a good deal more ; but few people 
have sat down quietly and asked 
themselves without prejudice or 
passion, what precise changes were 
due to the influence of the Christian 
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religion, and how far can we justify 
the general impression that it in- 
troduced an entirely new standard 
and transformed the whole moral 
aspect of the world. No question, 
however, can be of deeper interest ; 
and Mr. Lecky has the great merit 
of treating it in a perfectly im- 
partial and tolerant spirit. He is 
never more eloquent than in ex- 
patiating upon the virtues of the 
early Christian heroes, and yet he 
is most anxious to do full justice to 
the merits of the Pagan philosophers. 
He supplies a very conclusiveanswer 
to some of the untenable claims of 
apologetic writers; and he points 
out Christian weaknesses and crimes 
with a firm hand; yet no one could 
show less of that Voltairean spirit 
of bitter hostility, which deprived 
the sceptics of half their power by 
rendering impossible any show of 
candour and common justice. It is 
indeed characteristic that we are 
quite unable to say from Mr. Lecky’s 
book what view he takes of the 
claims of the Christian revelation to 
supernatural authority; but, if he 
is not strictly orthodox, we are quite 
certain that he has a very high 
opinion of the religion, and regards 
it as deserving, in many respects, 
of almost unqualified praise. He 
admits indeed that the early Fathers 
were superstitious, intolerant, and, 
on some subjects, confirmed liars ; 
but, if they would not have found 
in him a perfectly submissive dis- 
ciple, we feel sure that, had he been 
a Roman official, he would have 
treated them with marked attention, 
have put them quite at their ease, 
and resisted with great firmness 
any suggestion for giving them to 
the lions. This kind of apprecia- 
tion is not always gratifying to its 
object; the Pope would doubtless 
prefer to be called Antichrist to 
being treated as a very amiable 
official, who is rather below the 
level of intelligent contemporaries ; 
and an apostle would have had 
more hopes of a furious pagan than 
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of a benevolent philosopher, anxious 
to do full justice to any of the really 
valuable ideas in the gospels. The 
tone of mind, however, is highly 
favourable to a philosophical judg- 
ment on the great questions in- 
volved; and few writers inspire 
more confidence in their substantial 
desire to do impartial justice than 
Mr. Lecky. 

Mr. Lecky’s argument is espe- 
cially valuable, because it is daily 
more obvious that it indicates the 
probable direction of the contro- 
versies of the future. The author 
of Hece Homo has attracted popular 
attention to the issues involved, 
although he vunluckily treated 
them in the spirit of a rhetorician 
rather than of an impartial critic. 
When, however, the question has 
once been raised; it is obvious 
that it will not be allowed to fall 
out of sight. The old discussions 
about evidences of Christianity 
have lost their interest. No one 


would think at the present day of 


claiming our attention on the 
strength of the miracles. Those 
who believe for other reasons, are 
of course willing also to accept the 
miracles; but it is no longer pre- 
tended that their independent evi- 
dence is so strong as to convince 
any one who should deny the moral 
and spiritual value of Christianity. 
The ground of controversy has 
therefore been shifted, and may 
perhaps be stated somewhat as fol- 
lows. Was the change introduced 
by the Christian revelation so great 
as to justify us in attributing it to 
supernatural intervention? Was 
there, so to speak, a breach of con- 
tinuity in the normal process of de- 
velopment : ? The advent of Chris- 


tianity, according to one set of 


thinkers, is the creat central event, 
by reference to which the history 
of the world must be explained. 
Without it, everything is a be- 
wildering maze: with it, we can 
discover a clue to guide us, and 
can dimly perceive that, though 
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many mysteries must for ever be 
insoluble to the human intellect, 
there are still sufficient marks of 
intelligent design to afford all 
reasonable satisfaction. In the 
view of others, the conversion of 
the world was merely one stage in 
the development of our race—the 
most remarkable, it may be, through 
which we have hitherto passed, but 
still prepared by natural causes, and 
in time to be superseded by some 
creed more in harmony with modern 
conditions. With this is connected 
the further question, whether the 
moral code introduced by Chris- 
tianity is to be regarded as perfect 
and final, or whether, although an 
undoubted improvement in many 
ways, it did not in some respects 
tend to the production of an inferior 
type of character ? 

To answer these questions fully, 
we should have to study the condi- 
tions under which Christianity arose 
in Palestine and was subsequently 
spread throughout the Roman 
empire. With the first of these 
inquiries Mr. Lecky has no concern. 
On the second, he pronounces a 
very emphatic judgment. Of the 
movement in the Roman empire, 
he says, ‘ It may be boldly asserted 
that the assumption of a moral 
intellectual miracle is utterly gra- 
tuitous. Never before was a reli- 
gious transformation so manifestly 
inevitable. No other religion ever 
combined so many forms of attrac- 
tion as the Christian, both from its 
intrinsic excellence, and from its 
manifest adaptation to the special 
wants of the time. One great cause 
of its success was that it produced 
more heroic actions and formed 
more upright men than any other 
creed; but that it should do so was 
precisely what might have been 
expected.’ 

The arguments by which he 
supports this opinion, chiefly di- 
rected against the hypotheses that 
the success of Christianity was 
due to the exhibition of miracles, 
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and that the persecutions which 
it surmounted were so great as 
to imply its possession of a mira- 
culous vitality, are singularly in- 
teresting and powerful, though 
they cannot be wholly _ceiginal 
Strictly s speaking, they are digres- 
sions from the main purpose of the 
book; but they are closely con- 
nected with the argument of which 
we have been speaking, and show 
that, although he has not directly 
set it forth, he is conscious of the 
natural inference from his histori- 
cal inquiry. He characteristically 
avoids drawing any definite con- 
clusion from his account of the 
moral standard of the early Chris- 
tians; but these discussions would 
have been irrelevant, if he had not 
plainly in view the conclusions 
which naturally suggest themselves. 
These arguments, in fact, serve as a 
natural prologue to the inquiry, 
what was the moral value of the 
Christian revelation ? If there was 
nothing miraculous about the spread 
of C hristis unity, was there the mark 
of a Divine origin in the views of 
human nature which it embodied 
and the rules which it prescribed 
for the moral improvement of man- 
kind ? 

The answer to this question may 
be said to occupy a large part of 
the book, and it is impossible to 
sum up the results within any brief 
space. Indeed, the investigation is 
so large, and is beset by so many 
difficulties, that Mr. Lecky’ s book, 
great as we hold its merits to be, 
is valuable rather as suggesting 
many lines of inquiry than as lead- 
ing to definite conclusions. We 
may, however, very briefly indicate 
the general bearing of his argu- 
ment. 

Assuming that the Stoical philo- 
sophers and their successors had 
independently worked out a sys- 
tem of morality, in many respects 
anticipating that of Christianity, 
and differing from it chiefly by lay- 
ing the main stress upon a differ- 
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ent order of virtues, it will follow 
that the merit of Christianity de- 
pended not so much on the rules 
which it prescribed as on the 
stronger motives which it pre- 
scribed for obeying them. Philo- 
sophy affected only the loftiest 
minds ; its influence upon Seneca or 
Marcus Aurelius might be potent 
enough to develop some of the 
noblest of human qualities, but 
with the general mass it was 
powerless. Christianity, on the 
other hand, affected the whole of 
mankind; and, as Mr. Lecky says, 
‘acquired from the first an intensity 
and universality of influence which 
none of the philosophies it had 
superseded approached.’ But was 
that influence uniformly good? In 
many respects the answer cannot 
be doubtful. Its first consequence 
was a new sense of the sanctity of 
human life. The tone of society 
in regard to such practices as 
infanticide and abortion was radi- 
cally changed. The gladiatorial 
shows, with their hideously degra- 
ding train of consequences, were 
suppressed. Suicide, from being 
regarded as a virtuous practice, 
became a deadly sin ; and for many 
centuries, under the influence of 
Christianity and, as Mr. Lecky 
adds, with his usual fairness, of 
Mahommedanism, it ‘almost abso- 
lutely ceased in all the civilised, 
active, and progressive part of 
mankind.’ 

Still more important was the 
influence of Christianity upon sla- 
very; not so much, indeed, owing 
to any direct legislative measures, 
but by the formation of a new 
society, in which class distine- 
tions were unknown, by a change 
in the moral type, which gave 
new dignity to what we may call 
the servile virtues, and by giv- 
ing a new and powerful impulse 
to emancipation. Another marked 
change was the enormous extension 
given to charitable effort. It has 
covered the globe, says Mr. Lecky, 
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‘with countless institutions of 
mercy absolutely unknown to the 
whole Pagan world. It has indis- 
solubly united in the minds of men 
the idea of supreme goodness with 
that of active and constant benevo- 
lence.’ And in every parish it has 
placed a religious minister, officially 
charged with the superintendence 
of a charitable organisation. Chris- 
tianity, in short, taught men practi- 

ally a reverence for human life, 
and a sense of brotherhood with 
their race at large. By inculcating 
© milder type of virtue, it broke up 
the old reign of brutality and 
violence ; and, so far, it deserves, if 
possible, higher panegyrics than 
have even yet been passed upon it. 

On the other hand, there are cer- 
tain drawbacks to this picture which 
have been passed over with compara- 
tive indifference, especially by eccle- 
siastical writers. Such,forexample, 
although it admits of very different 
estimates, was the discouragement 
of the patriotic virtues. When 
Attila was at the gates of Rome, 
the Christian leaders were far more 
intent upon the subtleties of theo- 
logical metaphysics than ‘the throes 
of their expiring country.’ This, 
indeed, was merely a corollary from 
the ascetic view of life, which 
attained such a marvellous de- 
velopment in the third and fourth 
centuries. There is no phase in 
the moral history of mankind, says 
Mr. Lecky, ‘ of a deeper and more 
painful interest than this ascetic 
epidemic,’ and, we may add, that 
no part of his book is more inte- 
resting than that in which he de- 
scribes it: ‘A hideous, sordid, and 
emaciated maniac, without know- 
ledge, without patriotism, without 
ni tur: al affection, passing his life in 
a long routine of useless and 
atrocious self-torture, and quail- 
ing before the ghastly phantoms 
of his delirious brain, had become 
the ideal of the nations, which had 
known the writings of Plato and 
Cicero and the lives of Socrates 
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and Cato.’ It is, indeed, difficult 
to say which is the most detestable 
figure in Mr. Lecky’s gallery; no 
Indian fakir can be more loathsome 
than the unwashed Saints, who 
looked upon bathing with religious 
abhorrence. Perhaps, however, 
St. Simeon Stylites was the foulest 
of these semi-maniacs: ‘For a 
whole year he stood upon one leg, 
the other being covered with hideous 
ulcers, while his biographer (who, 
we will hope, was an abandoned 
liar) was commissioned to stand by 
his side, to pick up the worms that 
fell from his body, and to replace 
them in the sores, the Saint saying 
to the worms, “ Eat what God has 
given you.”’ Mr. Lecky finds a 
good deal to say in behalf of these 
gentlemen, chiefly on the obvious 
ground that self-sacrifice and self- 
renunciation are the condition of all 
great moral excellence. We should 
rather object to the use of those 
terms. ‘To sacrifice oneself for the 
good of others is indeed nobie ; but 
to undergo tortures in order to get 
well paid for them in heaven, or to 
gratify a morbid vanity, strikes us 
as being in no sense of the word 
virtuous. 

Undoubtedly these self-tormen- 
tors were better than mere sensual- 
ists so far as they proved that they 
had powers of controlling them- 
selves with a view to an ulterior 
object ; but such a distortion of the 
moral sense in some is logically con- 
nected with an equal corruption in 
others, inasmuch as it condemns all 
legitimate satisfaction of our na- 
tural instincts ; and men are really 
improved, not by attempting to 
eradicate certain impulses, but by 
strongly developing others. Some 
evils which naturally result from this 
view of life are cloquently explained 
by Mr. Lecky. One is that perver- 
sion of charity which has caused 
benevolent institutions to promote 
poverty as much as to cure it. The 
givers considered rather their own 
souls than the good of their neigh- 
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bours. The ascetic and the in- 
dustrial spirit are necessarily op- 
posed. A more vital consequence 
of the same tendency was its 
influence upon marriage. If as- 
cetics inculcated chastity, they took 
the lowest possible view of married 
life; the recoil of such extravagant 
principles is as natural and inevi- 
table in this as in other depart- 
ments of morality; and we need 
not follow Mr. Lecky through any 
of the interesting pages in which 
he traces the consequences of the 
conception of life which considers 
virginity to be the crowning grace 
of a true saint. 

We need only glance at the in- 
fluence of the Church upon the 
intellectual virtues, and the de- 
grading theory which attaches the 
idea of moral guilt to intellectual 
error. Under its influence, says 
Mr. Lecky, ‘a literature arose, sur- 
passing in its mendacious ferocity 
any other that the world had 
known.’ Ecclesiastical writers 
thought that, first, any lies were 
excusable in defence of the truth ; 
secondly, that everybody who did 
not believe them would be damned. 
Indeed, with such an engine of tor- 
ture at their command, they had 
little temptation to be moderate. 
It was the pleasant belief of those 
times that ‘the entire human race 
beyond the Church, as well as a 
very large proportion of those who 
are within its pale, were doomed to 
an eternity of agony in a literal and 
undying fire.’ This superstition is 
not quite dead; and, as Mr. Lecky 
remarks, ‘It was the custom then, 
as it is the custom now, for Catholic 
priests to stain the imagination of 
young children by ghastly pictures 
of future misery, to print upon the 
virgin mind atrocious images which 
they hoped, not unreasonably, might 
prove indelible.’ The quotation from 
a tract called, The Sight of Hell, by 
which he confirms this opinion, is 
worth noticing by those who would 
see what kind of doctrines Catholic 
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priests still venture to put for- 
ward. 

The facts of which we have been 
speaking are, of course, familiar in 
a general way to most educated 
persons. Mr. Lecky has only illus- 
trated them with abundant learning 
and grouped them with such skill 
as to suggest more than he directly 
states. Their bearing upon the 
argument of which we have been 
speaking is indeed rather ambi- 
guous. No rational person could 
deny that Christianity has been the 
direct means of conferring many 
blessings upon the world, and that 
it has more indirectly provided the 
channels through which our better 
instincts may exercise a more power- 
ful influence than formerly. Yet it 
is also undeniable that the evils 
which Mr. Lecky has described have 
had a very close connection, if not 
with the spread of Christianity, at 
least with the increasing power of 
the Church. Itis a question of pro- 
found interest, not merely in con- 
sidering the past, but in forecasting 
the future of religion. The decay 
of the patriotic virtues was perhaps 
a mere temporary resultof thecrush- 
ing under the Roman empire of the 
centres of national life, which were 
the natural objects of patriotism. 
It might be necessary at the rise of 
the spiritual body in the midst of 
corruption andtyranny thatit should 
for a time attract to itself all the 
loyalty of its members. The fault 
was not in the teaching, but in the 
disturbed medium in which the new 
force was operating. Such unfor- 
tunate concretions round the main 
body of truth may be gradually dis- 
persed, and a genuine patriotism 
be found to be as compatible with 
universal philanthropy as with pure 
Christianity. The other vices which 
Mr. Lecky denounces seem to have 
a greater vitality, and to be more 
difficult of eradication without in- 
jury to the faith upon which they 
were engrafted. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, and those who gra- 
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vitate towards it, still preach an 
asceticism which, if it does not take 
such revolting forms, is in principle 
as hostile to a genuine religion and 
to that fall development of human 
nature which should be its ultimate 
purpose. Very few persons believe 
in hell-fire; at least, ‘ after the fear- 
less old fashion’: they prevaricate 


and hesitate and provide loopholes of 


escape from the terrible rage 80 
of their own logic; yet dogmatists 
cling to the doctrine with a fond- 
ness which is almost touching, and 
the freedom with which a man 
threatens his opponents with dam- 
nation serves as a pretty accurate 
test at once of the intensity and 
blindness of his faith. The atii- 
tude of the Church towards the 
intellectual virtues is not profoundly 
altered ; 
old, partly because a race of critics 
have arisen who have very much 
increased the difficulty of lying with 
success ; but few theologians have 
learnt to welcome truth, from what- 
ever quarter it may come, or can 
bear to admit frankly that a man 
does not deserve damnation because 
he comes to conclusions radically 
different from their own. 

It is this close connection between 
the problems of our own time and 
those of the earlier ages of Christian- 
ity which gives a special interest 
to Mr. Lecky’s s work. The historical 
test of the truth of its doctrines is 
their fitness to regenerate theancient 
world; and this can only be demon- 
strated by careful and candid criti- 
cism. The present test of their 
truth, or, at least, of their chance 
of permanent hold upon men’s 
minds, is their fitness to meet the 
problems which are all around us. 
If the value of Christianity, though 
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immense at the time, was me el 

transitory, we shall find that the 
errors which it embodied were part 
of its substance, and not mere accre. 
tions from without. In the opposite 
case, it will be able to shake them 
off, and exhibit its permanent power 
over the minds and spirits of men. 
Very few people will shrink from 
giving an exceedingly confident 
answer to these questions, on one 
side or the other, though that does 
not prove that many people know 
much about it. We, at any rate, 
must be content with calling atten- 
tion to the importance of Mr. 
Lecky’s book in attracting men’s 
minds to such discussions, although 
it is far from being the only sense in 
which it is profoundly interesting. 
We will only remark in conclusion, 
that itis a curious sign of the times 
that a book, which, if it does not 
openly come to heterodox conclu- 
sions, at least suggests so many 
convenient weapons for the use of 
heterodox hands, has been received 
with such general complacency, and 
given so little scandal. The utilita- 
rians have been angry, not, perhaps, 
without some reason; but more 
orthodox people, whether disarmed 
by the amiable and candid tone of 
Mr. Lecky’s writing, or thrown off 
their guard by the want of definite 
statements of erroneous principles 
(that is, principles differing from 
their own), have received him 
with remarkable calmness. If they 
are wise—for we may put any case 
hy pothetically os they will take 
warning from his book, that an era 
is opening of more vital contro- 
versies than any which have 
hitherto raged between the faithful 
and the unbelievers. 
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A DISCOURSE 
‘ | F music be the food of love, play 
i on.’ Butif music be the mur- 
derer of love, the bane of innocent 
flirtation, the exacting and weari- 
some tyrant of the evening, cease 
that eternal crash, stop that piano, 
and, oh! warbler of the night, who 
know’st or reck’st not of the im- 
precations around thee, and vainly 
hopest that the circle hang en- 
chanted on thy lips—shut up. 

I think I like music: I delight in 
Mozart and Beethoven: I feel they 
speak to me, although what they say 
I do not know. But their cadences 
and phrases touch a chord which 
sensibly bounds within me, and sets 
in motion vague, dreamy, delicious 
thoughts, which tempt me almost 
to cry aloud with pleasure. I sup- 
pose, although I know little of 
the theory of musical composition, 
that there is as much musical skill 
displayed by these favourites of 
mine as by the loudest, harshest 
crash which Verdi ever inspired. 
But I hate Verdi and all the bang- 
ing, braying school, with an un- 
mitigated hatred. Their works 
seem to me to be composed of 
muscle only, without an animating 
spirit, an outrage on, and insult 
to, the real soul of music. Music 
should steal on you as the stalker 
steals on the deer. If you go 
beating drums, and shouting loud 
huzzas, your intended prey will be 
the other side the mountain before 
your work is well begun. 

But even music I like is often 
distasteful to me. I resent—and 
everybody does resent—being told 
and compelled to listen—that is, 
being told to hold my tongue, when 
I wish to talk. It is all very well 
for you, hideous hypocrite of the 
drawing-room, knowing not one 
note of music from another, to 
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stand wondering with a foolish 
look of praise, and forcing your 
rebellious lips into the mockery of 
a rapturous smile. The counterfeit 
is written too plainly on your face, 
if any one took the trouble to look 
at it, or think of it. I, who am an 
honest man, hold my tongue, as | 
would in any other solemn as- 
sembly, but to pretend that I like 
being interrupted when my pretty 
neighbour is waxing sociable and 
pleasant, I should disdain. 

I do, indeed, like pleasant melo- 
dies to pour into my ear while | 
talk or am talked to: and that is 
precisely what should happen on 
all such occasions, and what is 
never, on any account, permitted. 
And, my most amiable, but ah! 
too exacting hostess, why is it that 
we may not carry on our innocent 
chat while your nightingales are 
singing? Shall I tell you? Con- 
ceit and vanity explain it all. It 
is sweet to sit on a bank on a sum- 
mer’s day, and listen to the chorus 
of the blackbird and the thrush; 
bat would you enjoy them more 
if your own pretty prattle were 
silenced? <A pleasant companion, 
in a pleasant stroll, is all the more 
agreeable, that the air is vocal all 
around. That is the music Nature 
has provided, and she never meant 
anything so preposterous as that 
man—still less woman—should be 
dumb during the performance. 
Nay, look at the feathered choris- 
ters themselves. They don’t listen 
to each other, but swell their little 
throats, and pour out their musical 
small talk amid the harmonious 
discord all around. But, you—you 
care for nothing but having your 
phenomenon admired—because you 
brought her there, and you brought 
the people to hear her, and she will 
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be sulky with you if the people talk, 
and your party won’t be a success, 
and Mrs. Crackenthorpe will come 
next day, and, scorpionlike, con- 
dole with you on the mortifications 
of the evening. Well, there are 
meaner motives in the world than 
those which swell your gentle and 
good-natured bosom. I quarrel not 
with them. I shall be as mute 
and as portentously unhappy as my 
friends; but say not that this kind 
of thing is the food of love. 

The hostess on such occasions— 
for few men are such fiends as 
to promote actively such scenes 
of torture—never wastes a thought 
on her guests. Little she recks 
that her tall, slim, nervous friend, 
who stands woe-begone between 
the folding-doors, not disguising 
his misery, is as destitute of the 
sense of music as a blind man of 
the idea of colour. Why, then, is 
he there, a mockery of woe? Be- 
cause he is Lord Charles, and his 
name will sound well to-night, and 
will look well to-morrow. She 
ought to have musical friends at 
her musical parties: so an old- 
world man of sense would think. 
But that is a vain thought. Some 
there are that really revel in the 
enjoyment of sweet sounds, and 
would be only too grateful for an 
evening suchas this. But then the 
Grayling girls live on the wrong 
side of Oxford Street, and no one 
knows them: and although that 
which desolates Lord Charles would 
enchant them, the first is tormented 
and the last are snubbed. 

I do not like the Germans. It is 
prejudice, perhaps, but I love them 
not. They speak through their 
noses, for the most part; they 
have no notion of fun; they laugh 
at and revel in the dreary; they 
look solemn and puzzled at the 
sound of wit. Their dreaminess is 
not that of ,abstraction, but rather 
of beer; and they have no faith in 
anything which exists, or hope in 
anything which is about to exist. 
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There is but one exception, and 
that is their passion for music. 
They love it: they live init. You 
never see among them that gloomy, 
victimised type whichstalks through 
London drawing-rooms. All are 
musicians. They listen when they 
wish to listen, and cease when they 
have listened enough. German 
music is the only thing real about 
them—it has real sentiment and 
real gaiety. Even I, an adopted son 
of British soil, solemn and amusing 
myself sadly, believing that no good 
can come out of foreign parts, re- 
laxed my Britannic morgue, and felt 
and looked human as I listened 
morning after morning to that 
angelic choir, the band at Hom- 
burg. Whether it still exists, or 
whether the desirefor German unity 
has abolished German harmony, I 
do not know, for it is ten years since 
I flourished at that questionable 
watering-place. I rose at six, be- 
cause other people did, and hated 
doing so. I drank the waters for 
no better reason, and hated them 
also. But how the band played, 
in those unreasonable, prejentacu- 
lar hovrs—warbling forth from 
their absurd little tent the sweetest 
strains, and enjoying them to the 
full as much as their audience! 
and it was music again at twelve, 
and music again at five; and merrily 
the days of Thalaba went by. But, 
as I have mentioned Homburg, if 
it stand where and as it did, let me 
give a word of warning to all. It 
has nothing to do with music, but 
something with sweet sounds. 
Opposite the Kursaal there is or 
was a semicircular seat of stone, with 
a low parapet wall and a group of 
shrubs in the centre. Its diameter 
must be fifty feet, and when you sit 
at one end you cannot see any one 
who may be at the other. It was 
rather a favourite resort of affec- 
tionate couples in those days, be- 
cause, although close to the road, it 
had a sort of seclusion of its own. 
But one day I made, in regard to 
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it, a discovery which somewhat 
alarmed me. 

I was sitting in solitary state, 
nescio quid meditans—probably the 
vanity of human wishes and Hom- 
burg waters—when I heard a voice, 
close at my ear, say ‘ Don’t be silly, 
Charles.’ Now my name is Charles, 
and thinking I was doing no mis- 
chief, I looked round and over 
the parapet for the airy whisperer, 
but in vain. It sounded as if the 
speaker was perched on myshoulder. 
Being convinced, however, that Iwas 
not the delinquent rebuked, I rose 
and walked round the shrubbery in 
the centre ; and there, to be sure, I 
saw a young man who might be 
Charles, and a young lady who 
might have been the airy whisperer. 

Of course I retreated, but next 
morning I took a friend down with 
me to the semi-circular seat; I sat 
down at one end and he at the other, 
entirely out of sight of each other, 
and then we whispered below our 
breath to the wall, and every syl- 
lable was distinctly heard at the 
opposite extremity. Friends, coun- 
trymen, and, above all, lovers, it 
was & WHISPERING GALLERY. 

Truth to tell, we are not a musical 
nation. The taste, as we have it, 
is an acquired taste for a foreign 
fruit. Yet I doubt greatly we are 
degenerate in that respect. What 
wonder that we do not understand 
music, who never learn it? How 
long shall it be that our youth shall 
go the round of Eton and Oxford, or 
Harrow and Cambridge, and learn 
nothing which will refine them so- 
cially? To have lessons in music at 
a public school, would be regarded 
as a degradation. That great re- 
finer of our homes, that purifier of 
domestic hours, that sweet inward 
solace which bursts out in song, is 
not even regarded as a fitting thing 
for a boy to learn. In this, as I 
have said, we are degenerate. 
Plainly in Shakespeare’s time, part- 
singing was an ordinary accom- 
plishment, and prince and clown 
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alike join in the catch like ‘two 
gipsies on a horse.’ Sir Walter 
Scott, who always tried to preserve 
the characteristics of the period of 
which he writes, makes the king 
and the jester take up the parts of 
the roundelay, as they travel through 
the forest; and Erasmus, in his 
Laus Stultitie, mentions the love of 
music as one of the characteristics 
of Englishmen in his time. I hope 
the next generation will be less pro- 
vincial and boorish than the present. 

What is it that Shakespeare says 
about ‘it alone’ being ‘ high fantas- 
tical?’ He is speaking of the spirit 
of love, as he calls it; but the phrase 
is far more applicable to the spirit 
of music. As to the spirit of love, 
I know nothing of it. It is a mere 
phantasy for one of my years. The 
thick rushing fancies, the raging of 
the soul, the jealous follies of that 
hour won’t come. The flutter of 
the heart, the senseless disturbance 
of the brain, the long abstracted, 
delicious reveries are unknown to 
my grey hairs. They are stored 
away with my bats and marbles. 
An old man doubtless may fall in 
love, and when he does, it is witha 
fury, an intensity akin to and equal 
to despair. But it is then—unhappy 
he who is the victim—a passion with 
a force and a tenacity which youth 
seldom knows. Far, far from me 
be that wretched little divinity or 
demon. I have lived and loved, 
and luckily need no repetition, like 
a contented and respectable head of 
a family as I am. But the spirit 
of music never dies, and might, 
were I to yield to it, torment my 
old age with flames not less agitat- 
ing than the other. Shakespeare, 
as usual, knew well what he wrote 
of, when he penned the lines I am 
thinking of. The strain that had 
a sound like the sweet south, sud- 
denly sickened and died. It was 
not so sweet as it had been, and 
then he goes off into a rhapsody 
about the spirit of love. But the 
reason is plain enough. The duke 
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had just dined. He felt uncomfort- 
able, had a twinge of gout, or of 
toothache. That which he took for 
the spirit of love was nothing but 
a terrestrial qualm; and oh! the 
agony of music when the body is 
ill at ease, a low and vulgar sug- 
gestion, but too germane to the ills 
which flesh is heir too. 

But a mind ill at ease is worse. 
David must have touched his harp 
with the hand ofa master to have 
charmed the dark hour from Saul. 
But the king threw his javelin at 
him, after all. What wonder? The 
trouble of his mind had doubtless 
been goaded to frenzy by the very 
beauty and softness of the sounds. 
‘I am never merry when I hear 
sweet music,’ in another passage 
said our dramatist. No. He was 
softened, sentimental, and thought 
of his lost loves, wandered in dreams, 
his mother’s smile, ah! so long ago, 
his boyish cares and joys, the deso- 
late spot where the home of his 
forefathers stood, and so he was 
not merry. But I am savage when 
I hear sweet music, when I have 
quarrelled with my wife, or when 
my shares have gone down, or when 
my crops look badly. The fan- 
tastical sprite will not answer, and 
Mozart and Beethoven conjure in 
vain. 

I speak of the domestic phase of 
music. No doubt, the lights of the 
world and demi- goddesses of fame 
inhabit a region far beyond my 
criticism. Yet the happiest hour I 
ever spent at the opera was during 
the second act of Faust, when the 
charming Titiens was a substantial 
Marguerite, and I was fast asleep. 
Nor think that I heard not the 
music. I heard it every note, but 
so sublimated and commingled with 
my dreams as to produce the per- 
fection of enjoyment. But I have 
heard Rubini, and Tamburini, and 
Lablache ; I have seen Taglioni and 
Duvernay; I have heard Malibran, 
and Pasta, and Grisi, when she was 
in the early dawn of her glorious 
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power. I have heard Catalani sing 
‘God save the King,’ and Braham 
sing ‘Sound an Alarm.’ But all I 
ever heard, on the stage or off it, 
yields in my memory to the second 
night of Jenny Lind’s first engage- 
ment in London. 

The Swedish nightingale had 
made her début. It was successful, 
as it was certain to be, but it was 
felt to have been imperfect. Her 
nervousness had been so great that 
although her marvellous power de- 
veloped itself in spite of her trem- 
bling, all felt that she had not yet 
done justice to herself. It was still 
in doubt whether a rival to Grisi 
had appeared. 

So, having read the account in 
the Times of her first performance, 
I was resolved to attend the second ; 
and having, by a most unreasonable 
amount of expenditure—how much 
I hardly remember—obtained a stall 
ticket, I thither hied on the eventful 
night. 

The opera was Robert le Diable. 
When she appeared she was greeted 
with great heartiness, but not, as 
appeared to me, any great enthu- 
siasm. There was a measured, 
critical cordiality in her reception, 
which I thought struck chilly on 
her. But she was firm and brave, 
and though her voice quivered a 
little in the first verse of the open- 
ing air, ‘Quand je quittais Nor- 
mandie,’ she gave it with great 
sweetness and power—more so, I 
suspect, than on the former occa- 
sion, for it drew forth a hearty 
round of applause. This success, 
which, after all, was not excessive, 
seemed to fire her soul and banish 
all misgivings. I saw her eye 
sparkle, and her frame tremble, 
not with apprehension, but with 
resolute impatience. When the 
sounds subsided she broke into the 
second verse with a burst of in- 
spired power that carried herself 
and every one before it. Silent 
were the audience—silent as death 
till the strain concluded. Men and 
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women rose to their feet, strained 
over the sides of the boxes and gal- 
lery to catch the bewitching and 
bewildering beauty of the fresh and 
unaccustomed tones. When the last 
note ended there was one simulta- 
neous long-drawn breath, and then 
such a concentric yell of cheering 
as, I believe, had never been heard 
within those walls before. If they 
had been cool at first, the audience 
passed at once to fever heat, and 
the great songstress went through 
the rest of her performance as if it 
had been a triumphal procession. 
All present yielded to the magic of 
sympathy: and certainly no sounds 
I ever heard from human lips ever 
roused me to such a pitch of ecstasy 
as those which graced Jenny Lind’s 
first triumph in England. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A SUMMONS. 


Before our guests departed, Briggs 
the butler came up to me ina mys- 
terious and confidential manner, 
and put a note into my hand. It 
was, to my surprise, from Mrs. 
Carrington, and contained only a 
few words, asking me to ride over 
in the morning, as an unpleasant 
incident had occurred, on which 
she wished for my advice. I went 
downstairs, and saw the groom, 
who said that a photographer had 
been there the day before, and had 
frightened his mistress, who was 
far from well in consequence. I 
wrote to say I should certainly be 
at Bonthron next day; and returned 
to the drawing-room much wonder- 
ing what could be the matter. 

Our guests took their departure 
soon afterwards. Dagentree con- 


tinued his attentions to the end, 
with a kind of reckless shyness ; 
and Sophia, who had shown herself 
a well-bred, sensible, unaffected girl, 
received his homage with simplicity, 
but certainly with pleasure. 

‘Good night, Mr. Pemberton, we 
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have had a charming evening in the 
hermitage.’ 

‘Shall I tell your fortune, Miss 
Wendover ?’ said I. 

‘No. You are no conjurer. So 
good night ; and do come and see 
us again before you go back to your 
sulky chambers.’ 

‘If I possibly can, and vanquish 
the curate.’ 

They departed, and I, turning to 
Dagentree, said, in his own words, 
‘Thank God, that is over.’ 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘one evening is 
not like a fortnight.’ 

‘No, but one evening is the be- 
ginning of a fortnight, and some- 
thing more, as I think this one is. 
But I am too much disturbed to 
sympathise in your access of levity.’ 
And I showed him Mrs. Carrington’s 
note. 

‘I suppose you mean to go?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘there is plainly 
no chance for me at Wendover.’ 

‘Good night,’ he said, with ap- 
palling gravity; lighted his candle, 
and disappeared. 

After breakfast, next morning, I 
rode over to Bonthron, as Mrs. Car- 
rington had asked me. I found, on 
my arrival, singular marks of dis- 
turbance on the part of the house- 
hold. I was shown into a sombre 
sitting-room, the windows of which 
were almost wholly obscured by the 
branches of a huge walnut-tree, and 
a considerable time elapsed before 
Mrs. Carrington made her appear- 
ance. 

When she arrived she looked 
even handsomer than she had done 
on the previous evening, but care- 
worn and harassed. She greeted 
me very pleasantly, and began at 
once on the subject on which she 
had sent for me. 

‘It is not easy for me to explain, 
Mr. Pemberton, why I have asked 
for your help, rather than for that of 
a more experienced and older man.” 

I expressed my great satisfaction 
that it should be so. Not indeed 
without reason. Such a client might 
Y2 
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be the making of my fortune. She, 
womanlike, took it otherwise. 

‘Don’t make fine speeches to 
me, or I shall think I am mistaken 
in you. But your conversation the 
other night made me hope you 
would be discreet and friendly; and 
I appeal to you, I tell you frankly, 
because I cannot help it.’ 

I bowed, corrected, and waited. 
‘To tell you the truth, Mr. Pember- 
ton, we are here in greater trouble 
than when I wrote you last night. 
Our house has been broken into, 
and my title-deeds have been ran- 
sacked and tampered with. How 
rauch has been carried off I don’t 
yet know. But the story is very 
inexplicable. The worst of it all 
is that there is the strongest reason 
to suspect old Briggs, the butler 
at Dagentree, had something to do 
with it.’ 

‘ Briggs! I cannot think that pos- 
sible.’ 

‘Well, it does not sound probable, 
certainly. But still it.seems he 
was seen to run across the hall, and 
clamber out by the window.’ 

‘Running and clambering are 
not exactly what I should have 
suspected Briggs of doing,’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘I do not know him. 


But my 
footman was startled about three 
in the morning by hearing a step 


in the room above him. He got 
up, and on opening the door 
which opens to the corridor, he saw 
a light from a room at the other 
end. The door creaked, and the 
light was instantly extinguished ; 
but the footman, hurrying to the 
place, distinctly saw, in the moon- 
light, a figure, which he declares 
was that of Briggs, running across 
the hall. He knows him well, and 
is sure it was he. He instantly 
gave the alarm, and ran downstairs 
in hopes of intercepting him, but 
he had disappeared.’ 

‘But was there not something 
about the photographer in the morn- 
ing’ 
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‘Yes. That is really the part of 
the matter about which I wished 
to speak with you. You remember 
the conversation we had on the sub- 
ject of your photographic friend. 
Well, he came up here yesterday, 
and, to my extreme agitation and 
astonishment, I recognised in his 
features a person I had known 
before, and under very unpleasant 
circumstances. He was not dis- 
guised. I think he meant me to 
recognise him, and he probably had 
come for the purpose.’ 

Her voice faltered a little; and 
some strange misty suspicions be- 
gan to creep over me, for I had seen 
this man in more than one singular 
aspect in the course of this eventful 
week, and in every instance under 
circumstances rather unusual. 

‘It is very painful, Mr. Pember- 
ton,’ she said; ‘but I am a woman, 
and alone, with a secret which 
poisons my life, and threatens my 
boy. I must have some one to tell 
it to; because only so can I escape 
from it, and you, I believe, will at 
least be trustworthy. You know, 
I suppose, that my husband is 
dead. Carrington, however, was not 
my married name. My husband’s 
name was Trench, and he died more 
than two years ago in America.’ 

I sat like one stupefied ; for this 
was the name of the fair vision at 
Amiens, and this was the name I 
had seen on the letter which the 
artist showed me. 

‘A very strange coincidence,’ I 
muttered, half unconsciously. 

‘What is the coincidence, Mr. 
Pemberton? Your looks agitate 
me.’ 

‘I beg pardon. But I lately 
heard the name in connection with 
a very sad story, of which my friend 
Dagentree knew something. I did 
not mean to interrupt you.’ 

‘Tell me, is there any gossip in 
the neighbourhood about me?’ she 
said excitedly. 

‘ None whatever, as far as I know, 
Mrs. Carrington. My friend’s tale 
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was four years old, and related to 
an adventure which befell him at 
Amiens, which had a very tragical 
end. He told me the incident three 
days ago. But the only persons 
concerned perished at sea.’ 

‘Was it about the wife of an 
engineer, and a little boy, who tra- 
velled from Amiens to London ?” 

I simply stared at her; too much 
confounded to speak. 

‘If so, I was the unhappy subject 
of it. But how could Mr. Dagen- 
tree know anything of that inci- 
dent ?’ 

‘Mrs. Carrington, Dagentree was 
the man who hired the special train 
for you, and took care of your boy.’ 

She gasped for breath. ‘ Mr. 
Pemberton, I never knew that kind 
man’s name. Hither I never heard 
it, or, in my agitation and misery, 
had forgotten it; but for four weary 
years 1 have remembered him in 
my prayers night and day. 

‘It is, as you say, a strange coin- 
cidence,’ she continued, ‘but if he 
told you my history, as I told it to 
him, I am relieved of speaking of 
much that is painful to me. The 
rest of what 1 had to say may be 
shortly told. 

‘I need not dwell on my escape 
from the shipwreck. We struck on 
a reef on the south-west coast of 
Treland; but I was destined to find 
help and a friend even in that 
dreadful scene. <A bright-eyed col- 
lege lad, not more than nineteen, 
sacrificed his young life to save 
mine. He lashed me and my poor 
little boy to a hen-coop, to give us 
a chance of escape, just before the 
ship went down. He could have 
saved himself, if he would have 
deserted us; and the last thing of 
which I am conscious is the sensa- 
tion of being in the water, and see- 
ing his steadfast brave eyes fixed on 
us from over the dark hull’s side, 
as the vessel gave a lurch and dis- 
appeared. I shudder to think of 
it; and all the rest is confusion. A 
boat, it seems, manned by some 
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Irish fishermen, picked us up; how 
long afterwards I have no idea, for 
I was insensible then, and for many 
hours. When I recovered, I found 
myself in an Irish farm house, with 
a kindly face bending over me; and 
with the worthy couple who had 
taken me and my boy in, I resided 
for many months. I was utterly 
penniless, Although I wrote to 
Liverpool, I heard nothing in re- 
ply; and my host and _ hostess 
would not hear of my leaving them. 
Little Harry somehow had got 
round the woman’s heart, for she 
had lost her only boy; and she 
would fain have had us stay even 
after I had the means to reward 
them and depart. 

‘At last a letter and a remittance 
from the Liverpool agent reached 
me. From some confusion at the 
post-office, my letters had miscar- 
ried ; and when I did hear, it was 
more than four months since I 
and my boy had been reported to 
have been lost. The agent sent me 
money to pay my journey to Dublin, 
and came over to meet me there. 

‘ As I expected to find, the news 
of my supposed death had been 
forwarded to my husband ; but no 
answer had been received from him. 
I therefore resolved to go in search 
of him; and undeterred by the 
terrors of the former voyage, I again 
set sail for America, assuring my 
friendly Liverpool agent that unless 
I found my husband, I should apply 
to my own relatives to reimburse 
him for the money he advanced. 

‘TI arrived safely in New York, 
but found that my husband had 
left it some months before. I need 
not detain you now with the story 
of my wanderings in search of him. 
They would have been romantic 
had they not been unutterably sad. 
I was obliged to leave Harry at 
New York, and after travelling for 
many weeks I at last found the ob- 
ject of my search in the wilds of 
Minnesota, and found him on his 


death-bed.’ 
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Here Mrs. Carrington gave way 
altogether, and burst into a convul- 
sion of tears. 

‘I do not know,’ she resumed, 
‘whether his death was hastened 
by my arrival or not. I rather fear 
it was. Some day or other I will 
tell you the story at full. But the 
sad, sad, death-bed, the weary, hope- 
less watch, and the final misery, 
were not all I had to suffer. I 
found out then the real cause of our 
distresses. Henry had been mar- 
ried before, and had reason to fear 
his wife was still alive. 

‘In the disjointed and painful 
words which alone he was able to 
speak I gleaned these facts. He 
had been employed, three years 
before we met, on some works in 
the Southern States of America, and 
had there fallen in love with and 
married a creole girl of great beauty. 
She proved to be worthless, and 
left him; and, as he had the best 
ground to believe, died within a 
year of their marriage. This girl 
had a brother, a dissipated fellow, 
who truly, or untruly as I believe, 
gave my Henry the information, 
while he was at Amiens, that his 
first wife, as I must call her, was 
alive. Of course, his object was to 
extort money; and he came to 
France for that purpose. Henry 
did not believe him, and at last 
started off to America to verify the 
truth of the tale. It proved to be 
so far true, that a woman of the 
same appearance, resembling his 
first wife, and calling herself by his 
name, had been seen at various 
places. He had spent nearly a year 
in trying to confront her; but had 
failed, owing, no doubt, to the reso- 
lution taken that they should not 
meet. And he died with this dread- 
ful doubt at his heart. 

‘ My poor Henry was buried ; and 
I returned, utterly stunned and 
bewildered with accumulated sor- 
rows, to New York. I found my 
husband had placed some funds in 
the hands of his agent there, as well 
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as a will, leaving to me, both in my 
married and my maiden name, all 
that he possessed. I remained in 
New York until Mr. Rendelson 
found me there, and announced my 
accession to Bonthron. But before I 
departed, I was one morning startled 
by an unwelcome visitor, the ill-con- 
ditioned brother I have mentioned. 
He threatened and bullied about 
his sister, told me she was still 
alive, and demanded money for his 
silence. JI referred him to Mr. 
Rendelson, but have had annoying 
letters from him, from time to time, 
until he appeared yesterday. He 
is the photographer. Yesterday he 
said nothing, but I am convinced 
he means to do more mischief.’ 

I was utterly overwhelmed with 
this startling communication. To 
think of Dagentree’s lost love rising 
out of the waves in this way, and 
under such circumstances, was ex- 
citing enough. To see a long and 
intricate lawsuit in prospect, Mrs. 
Carrington the client, and Mr. 
Pemberton her counsel, was a very 
cheering event. But—the bitter in 
the cup. What of that ride by 
midnight, and Dagentree’s claim on 
that widowed heart? Alas, poor 
Sophia ! 

These were the thoughts which 
rushed through my mind, as she 
told me her eventful tale. When 
she finished, with much real feeling 
in my heart and in my voice, I en- 
quired what Mr. Rendelson thought 
of the matter. 

She coloured, and looked embar- 
rassed. ‘It is needless,’ she said, 
‘to have half confidences. Mr. 
Rendelson thought the owner of 
Bonthron might perhaps share it 
with him. I declined, for, although 
I hiked the man, I hardly trusted 
him. He has taken it mortally 
amiss, and although we are still 
ostensibly friends, I know he hates 
me, and he is a man who, when he 
hates, will injure. Now, what do 
you advise ?’ 

‘I can hardly say, your statement 
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is so completely unexpected, and so 
strange. Remarkable as it may 
appear, I believe I am in possession 
of one or two facts which may turn 
out to be important to you. Of one 
thing I am quite clear. You must 
have the whole affair probed to the 
bottom. Painful as it may be, the 
truth or falsehood of that tale must 
be ascertained.’ 

‘I agree with you. You may 
easily understand my natural 
shrinking from such an investiga- 
tion. But I am now quite prepared 
for it. For myself, whatever the 
truth, I have steeled myself to bear 
it. I am aided in this, perhaps, by 
a strong conviction that the tale 
was false from the first. Will you 
undertake to help me?’ 

I was on the point of accepting 
this charge with an effusion some- 
what too warm for a lawyer. I 
was restrained by a memory, not 
of my wig and gown, but of that 
detestable special train. Still I 


professed myself ready to undertake 
that service, and I am afraid I said 
any other which she thought fit to 
impose. 

‘But what is to be said about 


the burglary, Mrs. Carrington ? 
‘Who could have a motive for 
that ?’ 

‘I own I am puzzled to imagine. 
Besides, the evidence to Briggs 
having been the perpetrator, or 
connected with the act, seems con- 
clusive, I am sorry to say.’ 

I thought otherwise, for reasons 
of my own. 

‘I suppose the police have been 
here ?’ 

‘Yes—but of course I have said 
nothing to them about that man. 
I told them about Briggs, and I 
suppose he is in custody by this 
time.’ 

‘Then I fear I must hurry back. 
But I accept your commission 
gratefully, and all that energy and 
sympathy can do shall be done.’ 

‘1 feel sure of that,’ she said, 
and there was a little tremor in her 
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voice, and a little pressure from her 
hand, that drove the special train 
out of my head for a moment. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
WINDING UP. 

As I rode home, my brain was 
in a whirl with the events of the 
morning. Mrs. Carrington’s iden- 
tity with the disconsolate myth of 
Amiens I could not get over, and 
her escape from the shipwreck was 
almost too startling to be credible. 
Nor let me be accused of unfeeling 
levity. It is true I did not mourn 
over the departed Trench; and al- 
though I was sorry that Mrs. Car- 
rington did not know whether she 
had been married or not, I rejoiced 
that it had been reserved for Eustace 
Pemberton to solve that great my- 
stery. So fora little while the hus- 
band, the widow, the shipwreck, the 
Yankee, and Briggs danced a con- 
fused measure through my thoughts, 
until my horse, by knuckling over a 
loose stone and nearly falling, re- 
called my scattered senses. 

I came to the conclusion that 
there was a deep plot, in the hands 
of experienced agents. Reflecting 
over the disjointed incidents of the 
week, I felt sure that the photo- 
grapher had been in the neighbour- 
hood for no good purpose. That 
Briggs had anything to do with the 
burglary I did not imagine for a 
moment, although at first I was 
puzzled and perplexed by the posi- 
tive statements of the Bonthron 
servants. Before, however, I had 
ridden a couple of miles, I had 
formed a tolerably connected theory 
on the subject, and had resolved on 
the line of action I should adopt. 

As to Mrs. Carrington’s story, I 
was compelled to admit to myself 
that it might be true—as likely, per- 
haps, to be true as to be false—that 
Trench’s first wife was alive, or had 
been so at the date of the second 
marriage. Ifso, it was a sad fate 
for her and her boy. But then, if 
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Eustace Pemberton proved the false- 
hood of the tale—? 

I was framing a very glowing 
result, when jogging round a corner 
came a hired fly, with a constable 
on the box beside the driver, and 
another inside, along with the un- 
lucky burglar, Briggs. Loud did 
the culprit shout to me, and the fly 
stopped. 

Certainly, if extreme agitation 
could be held a proof of guilt, Briggs 
was undeniably guilty. He was 
white, vociferous, and terrified ; and 
could hardly articulate, from fright. 

‘Lord save us, sir. Lord have 
mercy upon us! Mr. Pemberton— 
oh sir, save me! I be innocent as 
a babe, sir! I was in bed, sir, the 
whole night. Don’t let them hang 
an innocent butler.’ 

Such and such like were Briggs’s 
adjurations. I tried to compose 
him, assured him I should see him 
in the evening ; and gave him strong 
advice not to say a single word in 
answer to any question. I did this, 


not only because it is always best 


for a guilty man to be silent, but 
because even an innocent man has 
often suffered from ill-timed loqua- 
city ; and I relied firmly on Briggs, 
guilty or innocent, telling a dozen 
lies in as many minutes, out of pure 
trepidation. 

‘Don’t be afraid, Briggs,’ said I. 
‘Stand up to them like a man, and 
say you are innocent, if you are 
innocent. But don’t say a word 
more till [come to help you. Hold 
your tongue, and hear all the others 
have to say.’ 

‘Thankee, sir,’ said Briggs with 
doleful humility. ‘But who would 
have thought on their taking an 
innocent butler? That’s the hardest 
part on’t—an innocent butler.’ 

I renewed my injunctions as to 
silence, notwithstanding that the 
scowling constable muttered, ‘Si- 
lence be blowed : let the cove patter, 
an he will. It’s aten years’ job, any- 
how,’—and after promising to see 
Briggs righted, rode on my way. 


A Visit to my Discontented Cousin, 


[ September 


It was plain that my visit to my 
discontented cousin, which began 
so tranquilly, must come to a rapid 
termination in the thunder and 
lightning of this melodrama in 
which it had involved me. In the 
view which I took of the situation, 
instant and rapid action was neces- 
sary. I therefore resolved, after 
making some inquiries at Dagen- 
tree, to go off to London, engage a 
solicitor, and return next morning 
to attend the examination of Briggs. 
But what of Dagentree? How 
would he receive the budget of 
wonders I had in store for him? 1 
was not permitted, even to him, to 
disclose the widow’s perplexities. 
But I could not avoid telling him 
who she was. And then, was she 
not his only love? Can a man 
travel in a special train with a fas- 
cinating widow, and forget, and 
hope to be forgiven? No doubt 
there was Sophia, but he had only 
just made her acquaintance. But 
so had I that of the widow, and was 
I not vowing to lay myself, my 
heart, my wonderful intellect, my 
golden professional prospects, my 
all, at her little feet ? No. I would 
not stand in his way. I would go 
off to London this very night, which, 
as I could not avoid doing it at any 
rate, I forthwith magnanimously 
resolved to do. 

When I arrived at Dagentree, 
bereft of Briggs, I found my sneer- 
ing cynic in a state of good hearty 
rage. The arrest of his butler on 
such a charge was an outrage. Was 
it for this that he had lived in his 
harmless retirement? To have his 
name handed about in police courts, 
and his old honest servant made a 
standing joke and reproach, was 
insufferable. He was pacing up 
and down on one of the terraces, 
only awaiting my arrival to go off 
and see the fate of the injured and 
heart-broken butler. 

He was very indignant with me 
because I insisted on knowing what 
evidence there was of his having 
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been in the house the night before. 
Unfortunately there was none. 
Briggs would admit ‘no brother 
near the throne.’ His dormitory 
was close to an outer door, and he 
could go in and out without any 
one knowing, for no one slept in 
the vicinity. Indeed the testimony 
of the other servants was against 
him in that particular, for he cer- 
tainly had been out early that 
morning, and his dusty boots were 
in his room. 

There was the great photograph, 
which he had only received the day 
before, hanging over the chimney- 
piece. I looked at the portrait, and 
thought of the emptiness of human 
greatness. There he was, haughty 
and imperious, and now, he had 
dwindled down to a querulous and 
terrified mortal, as Cesar had when 
he asked Titinius for some drink. 
I gazed, I moralised, and I exa- 
mined. 

‘Do leave that stupid thing, 
Pemberton, and come and consult 
with me as to what is to be done.’ 

‘ Directly : will you tell the foot- 
man to come here.’ 

“What good can he do?’ 

‘Ask him to come, please.’ 

So the second in command came, 
wondering whether he, too, had 
been guilty of unconscious burglary. 

‘ Are these Mr. Briggs’s boots ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘When did he wear them last? ’ 

‘This morning, sir. I saw him 
take them off about six.’ 

‘What other boots or shoes has 
he ?’ 

‘I can show you, sir,’ and 
straightway he led me to a recess 
where Briggs kept his wardrobe. 
I saw, and was satisfied after two 
or three more questions. There- 
after I joined Dagentree on the 
terrace. 

* Now, Pemberton,’ he said, ‘ don’t 
look so like an Old Bailey lawyer, 
and do assume the amount of reason 
you have been furnished with. 
What is this affair about Briggs, 
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and what right has that woman 
at Bonthron to make accusations 
against my household? And why 
do you stand sniggering there, as if 
you were in the plot ?’ 

‘I think Briggs’s affair is very 
serious,’ I said, ‘for the servant at 
Bonthron swears he saw him: and 


the gamekeeper entirely corrobo- 


rates him,’ 

‘Pooh! they could not see the 
man when he was not there.’ 

‘But that is the real question. 
Was he there ?’ 

‘There you go, like a lawyer 
again, putting questions. Can’t you 
take a practical view of it?’ 

‘I fear the practical view is the 
lawyer’s view. If Briggs comes to 
be hanged, as he fully expects, that 
would be both a lawyer’s view and 
a practical view.’ 

‘Rubbish! What did the woman 
say against Briggs ?’ 

‘I shall make you speak with 
more respect of the woman before 
long.’ 

* Of course you are her champion, 
and with your head muddled with 
vanity, have no thoughts to throw 
away on poor Briggs and myself.’ 

‘Well, since you treat me thus, 
it is fortunate that I must leave you 
to-night.’ 

‘To-night!’ heexclaimed. ‘ You 
cannot be serious, Pemberton, whem 
we are all in such distress.’ 

‘I am quite serious. I have 
made my arrangements to go by 
the six o’clock train.’ 

‘Well,'‘as you please. I could 
not have believed it possible ; but 
your departure shall be aided, as 
far I can assist you.’ 

He seemed so much hurt that 
I dropped my bantering and my 
pretended sulks, and said to him 
kindly— 

‘I must go, my dear fellow, to see 
about Briggs’s affairs. I shall be 
back to-morrow. But I have some- 
thing serious to tell you about that 
woman, as you choose to call her.’ 

‘I am in no humour for confi 
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dences. For the present I can only 
think of my own affairs, and as you 
seem so full of your own, I shall go 
off to Wendover.’ 

‘As you please. Don’t let me 
detain you,’ said I, resolved to keep 
up the mystery a little longer, 


knowing that all would come right * 


in the end. ‘But if you are going 
now, I wish you would take a note 
from me to the chief constable, 
which may be of use to poor Briggs. 
I shall go off to London at once, 
and come down to-morrow morning 
for the examination. I hope you 
will be in a better humour by that 
time. Wendover air may agree 
with you.’ 

Dagentree tried to look annoyed, 
but I saw a furtive wreath of satis- 
faction round his mouth. What 
my note to the chief constable 
contained, what I did in London, 
and the result of my consultations 
there, need not be set down here. 
Suffice it to say, that ten o’clock 
next day found me at the county 
town, where, before a full bench of 
magistrates, Briggs’s fate was to be 
decided. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
CONCLUSION, 


Pale and tremulous, the culprit 
was brought into court: when he 
glanced at me he seemed reassured, 
and leaning over the dock he said, 
* Didn’t tell them nothing, sir,’ in a 
very audible stage whisper. 

I almost laughed at the poor 
fellow’s simplicity : but one or two 
of the magistrates who overheard 
the words looked suspiciously at 
the prisoner and his counsel. 
Rendelson, who was on the bench, 
whispered something to his brother 
magistrates, which seemed to re- 
assure them; but which sounded to 
me like ‘ very young.’ 

The inquiry of course commenced 
by the proof of the burglary. The 
footman was examined, and gave 
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evidence to the effect I have already 
mentioned. He knew Briggs quite 
well, and had not the slightest 
doubt it was he whom he had seen. 

Tasked him ‘ How was he dressed ?’ 

‘In his usual suit of black. He 
had shoes, and white cotton stock- 
ings.’ 

‘You are sure of the stockings 
and shoes?’ Iasked, with the West- 
minster Hall sneer. 

Thomas took me seriously, and 
answered, 

‘Yes, sir; quite sure. Saw them 
plainly as he got out of window.’ 

The magistrates looked at each 
other, and smiled, as though the 
lawyer had the worst of it. And I 
looked discomfited. 

The gamekeeper was the next 
witness, and spoke to having seen 
Briggs run across the lawn. He 
described him exactly in the same 
way. He saw him distinctly in the 
moonlight, and gave chase, but lost 
him among the bushes. 

‘You know Mr. Briggs well?’ 

‘Very well indeed, sir. We was 
great friends.’ 

‘Was he a well-behaved man ?’ 

‘A very proper spoken man, as 
always knowed his place, and never 
suffered chaff.’ 

‘Did you ever know him get out 
by a window ?’ 

*Can’t say I ever did,’ said he, 
with a smile. 

‘Did you ever know him run in 
your life ?’ 

‘No, sir. To tell ye the truth, sir, 
when I seed him on the lawn, going 
like a maukin, I could not believe 
my ¢yes. But he is the man.’ 

Then Mrs. Carrington was called, 
and a great sensation was created 
in the audience. 

She was dressed simply but be- 
comingly in her widow’s weeds, and 
as she stepped forward cast a glance 
round her, and at last encountered 
the eyes of Dagentree, who was 
sitting behind the magistrates, but 
who gazed at her without the least 
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sign of recognition, She smiled 
and looked gratified at seeing him, 
but betrayed no emotion, and turn- 
ing round, gave me a very gracious 
nod. 

All she had to say was that her 
title-deeds had been ransacked. 
She could not say what she had 
lost, but some certainly had been 
taken. 

I asked her no questions. 

The last witness was a man who 
spoke to meeting a man and a 
woman about four in the morning 
on the road between Bonthron 

and Dagentree, the man’s dress 
corresponding to that described by 
the other witnesses. He spoke also 
specially to the shoes and stock- 
ings, and to his wonder at seeing a 
man so dressed at that time in the 
morning. 

Here the case closed: and the 
presiding magistrate, addressing me, 
said,— 

‘The case is quite clear, 
Pemberton. 
assizes.’ 

‘I think not, Mr. Wendover. I 
have a witness or two who will 
put a different complexion on this 
affair.’ 

I called Nicholas Stout, a worthy 
cobbler in a village close ‘to Dagen- 
tree. 

‘Have you a pair of shoes in your 
pocket, Nicholas ?’ 

‘Kes, sir,’, said he, and he pulled 
out a pair. 

‘Whose shoes are these ?’ 

‘They be Muster Briggs’s shoes.’ 

‘When did you get them ?’ 

‘I gits them o* Thursday mornin’ 
sir, fro Muster Jenkins, that’s him 
as is the footman.’ 

‘What hour on Thursday ?’ 

‘Gone eight, a bit.’ 

‘What was to be done to them ?’ 

‘There was them two holes to be 
stitched,’ pointing out two tears 
close to ‘the shoe strings. 

‘You have had them ever since?’ 

‘Kes, sir. Muster Briggs, he 


Mr. 
It must go to the 
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wanted them done afore Sunday 
come round, for he had not no 
others.’ 

The footman at Dagentree, Jen- 
kins, proved that Briggs had given 
him the shoes to take ‘to the cobbler 
on Thursday morning; and that he 


‘wore boots all that day and Friday. 


He had no other pair of shoes. 

‘This is but a small affair about 
the shoes, Mr. Pemberton. Is it 
worth your while to pursue it ?’ 

‘One question more. Have you 
brought a photograph with you?’ 

‘T have.’ 

‘When was that taken ?’ 

‘On Wednesday afternoon.’ 

‘By whom ?’ 

‘By a Yankee artist chap.’ 

‘Should you know him again ?’ 

‘I should, sir.’ 

‘ Bring in that man.’ 

The constables brought in a man 
who proved to be. my mysterious 
friend. 

‘That is the man ?P’ 

‘That’s him, sir.’ 

‘That closes my evidence for the 
present. If the bench will look at 
that photograph, they will, I think, 
obtain a clue to this case. The 
burglar, whoever he was, was 
dressed after it to represent the 
prisoner: and the ingenuity of the 
device has betrayed itself and its 
perpetrator. Briggs could not have 
had shoes and white stockings on 
Friday morning, because his ‘shoes 
were in the possession of the cob- 
bler. If the bench examine that 
photograph through a magnifier, 
they will see on the shoes the very 
rents which the cobbler had to 
mend.’ 

I had a magnifier at hand, and of 
course all the magistrates had a 
peep through it. There was no 
denying it: the rents were there. 

‘I have, however, to apply for a 
warrant against Silas Sainscroft, by 
whom the photograph was taken, 
for committing this burglaiy, per- 
sonating Briggs, and ‘purloining 
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certain title-deeds from Mrs. Car- 
rington.’ 

For reasons sufficient to me, I 
had my eye on Rendelson through- 
out the whole of this scene. From 
the time when Sainscroft was in- 
troduced, he had been very uneasy ; 
and when I made this proposal he 
restrained himself from breaking 
out by a great effort. But he said 
quietly, ‘ Rather rash, I think, Mr. 
Pemberton. The theory is in- 
genious, but an alibi resting on a 
photograph and a microscope is 
not much to be relied on.’ 

He said this with his usual sneer, 
and the bench smiled in unison. 

‘I beg pardon, Mr. Rendelson, 
my charge against Sainscroft rests 
on very sufficient testimony. Mean- 
while I make it, and if the bench, 
on the information I can give them 
in private, will grant the warrant, I 
shall undertake by Monday to es- 
tablish it.’ 

‘What evidence have you, pray?’ 

‘ My own, but I am unwilling, for 
many reasons, to give it.’ 

‘What may your reasons be ?’ 

‘Because I might implicate 
others,’ I said significantly. ‘ Let 
this stand till Monday and the 
case shall be made clear.’ 

‘Well,’ said Rendleson, changing 
his tone, ‘your notion does you 
credit. I think we may admit 
Briggs to bail, and send the case to 
the assizes; and remand Sainscroft 
in the meantime until Monday.’ 

I understood this turn of affairs ; 
and the bench, who did not under- 
stand it, at once acquiesced in the 
suggestion of their oracle. Dagen- 
tree, of course, became bail for 
Briggs; and the liberated butler, 
after one groan of relief, instantly 
reassumed the overbearing carriage 
he had laid aside in his adversity. 

‘Low cattle, them painting 
chaps,’ he said. 

‘Why, Briggs,’ said I, I thought 
you were very proud of your pic- 
ture.’ 

He disdained to reply. 
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Scarcely had Briggs been dis. 
missed when Dagentree came down 
from the bench. 

‘I forgive you, Pemberton, and 
you must forgive me. You are 
certainly the best of fellows, and I 
do believe you have an atom of 
sense. It was hardly fair to keep 
me in the dark, and allow me to 
exhibit myself in the part of an 
exasperated hyena. But who on 
earth is Mrs. Carrington ? ’ 

‘ The woman at Bonthron,’ said I. 

‘She is so like my fellow travel- 
ler from Amiens, that if the sea 
could give up its dead, I could have 
sworn it was she.’ 

‘She must tell you herself.’ So 
I led him up to where Mrs. Car- 
rington was sitting. 

She rose, and took him by both 
hands, and looked up kindly into 
his eyes. 

‘l am glad we meet again, Mr. 
Dagentree ; though many painful 
years have passed since we parted. 
This is no place for explanations, 
but I have long wished to let you 
know how gratefully I remember 
your kindness. Had I known your 
name, I should not have waited 
until now. Will you come back 
with me to Bonthron, with Mr. 
Pemberton, and dine there ? ’ 

She was simple, earnest, and 
very warm in her manner, but 
without a tinge of consciousness or 
sentiment. Dagentree, meanwhile, 
presented an aspect of bewilder- 
ment, hesitation, and pleasure, 
mingled with embarrassment, which 
was amusing, and not displeasing to 
me. He bowed and smiled very gra- 
ciously to the invitation; thanked 
her for recollecting any little ser- 
vice he might have been able to 
render—but—and then he stam- 
mered, and at last owned that he 
was sorry that he was engaged to 
dine at Wendover, and Here 
the sentence died away in inarticu- 
late sound. 








My visit to my Discontented 
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Cousin is over. True, I have Briggs 
out on bail, Sainscroft in custody, 
Rendelson suspected, the mystery 
unsolved; but so stood matters 
when my visit came to an end. 
Time did unravel these things, and 
the diary of the American widow, 
the sequel to these pages, would, if 
it were published, disclose the re- 
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tented Cousin again ; for his discon- 
tent has ceased. Sophia Dagentree 
rules over the terraces, and has 
rather thrown the Elzevirs into 
the shade; and, gentle reader, 
should you ever visit the unnamed 
scene of these events, Eustace Car- 
rington will be glad to see you at 
Bonthron, for Pemberton, as well 


sult. Meanwhile, it suffices to say 


as his Discontented Cousin, is no 
that I never visited my Discon- 


more. 


LOW-FLYING. 


I, 


Low flies the summer swallow—scenting rain, 
And low my heart from prescience of pain ; 
When the clouds scatter, both will mount again. 


Il. 
The summer swallow skims so low for flies, 
And finds in cloudy, not in sunny skies: 
So I, by being sad, may grow more wise. 


Ill. 


Nor men nor swallows can soar every day, 
And men and swallows should not, if they may, 
And well for both that skies are sometimes grey. 


IV. 
For though this world is dull without the sun, 


More sweetly shines he after showers are done, 
And eyes are gladder when the tears have run. 


v. 

Therefore, to-day, I would not, if I could, 
Forego my grief, and be of merry mood ; 

As well might swallows rise and miss their food. 









HE claim to an ancient earldom 
has naturally some historical 
interest. We say ‘earldom,’ for 
earldoms are the most ancient of our 
English titles of nobility. ‘ Barons,’ 
as Spelman shows, were not pri- 
marily or necessarily nobles ; for a 
baron originally meant a freeholder, 
and though some barons were far 
greater than others, and of course in- 
cluded all nobles, the earliest order 
of nobility were the earls. And 
the other orders of nobility are far 
more modern. Earldoms are, in 
fact, as an order, far older than the 
monarchy, and existed before Eng- 
land, as a kingdom, could be said 
to exist. The Saxon earls and the 
Danish jarls were accounted princes 
of the realm, and, at the time of the 
Conquest, a few great earls divided 
England between them.' These 
Saxon earldoms, which appear to 
have been hereditary, were swept 
away, by forfeiture for ‘ rebellion ’ 
soon after the Conquest; and Nor- 
man earldoms were founded, equally 
proud and potent, and the Norman 
earls often defied all the power of 
the Conqueror. Some of them, in- 
deed, were lost by forfeiture in the 
course of his reign, as, for instance, 
the original earldoms of Norfolk and 
Hereford; and the earldoms thus 
forfeited were granted to other fami- 
lies—Norfolk, for example, to the 
Bigods, and Hereford to the De 
Bohuns. These again, either by for- 
feiture or failure of heirs male, often 
passed, in the course of less than a 
century, into other families. This 
might happen, be it observed, 


through a failure of heirs male, 
without such a total failure of heirs 
as would extinguish the earldom, 
which, indeed, would probably not 
happen for centuries, supposing the 
earldom went, as all the old earl- 
For if 


doms did, to general heirs. 
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THE EARLDOM OF WILTES. 





1 See Sir Francis Palgrave’s History of the Saxons. 


the earldom came to a daughter, 
she would probably marry, and carry 
it into a different family, and if 
there were several daughters, it 
would ‘fall into abeyance,’ out of 
which it might not emerge for cen- 
turies. Hence it was that few of our 
ancient earldoms remained much 
more than a century in the same 
name and family, even although 
they went to general heirs, who 
would include collateral as well as 
lineal heirs, female as well as male. 
The ancient earldoms so descended 
because they were attached to the 
actual dominion of counties, over 
which the earls ruled as a kind of 
lesser, though subordinate, sove- 
reigns; and hence the descent of 
the earldom followed the descent of 
the land or dominion, and thus, 
naturally enough at first, dignities 
and estates were descendable in the 
same way, estates and dignities 
descending together. Notwith- 
standing this, however, what with 
failure of male heirs and what with 
forfeitures, it is remarkable how few 
of the ancient earldoms were in the 
same family and name at the time 
of the Charter as at the time of the 
Conquest, or at the time of Edward 
III. as at the time of the Charter. 
In the course of the wars of the 
barons—for instance, in the reign of 
Henry IlI.—most of our ancient 
earldoms were lost or went into 
some other families. The vast 
earldom of Leicester, for example, 
founded in the family of De Mont- 
fort, was forfeited to the Crown and 
went to found the still greater earl- 
dom of Lancaster, which (raised 
to a dukedom) remains to this day 
an appendage to the Crown, and 
was for so many ages the heritage 
of princes of the blood. The an- 
cient earldoms, though they went 
to the heirs general, having thus for 
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the most part become destroyed or 
transferred, other earldoms were 
created, and among these are to be 
found the only earldoms which have 
continued in the same families to 
modern times. Even these are very 
few ; and of all of them, we believe, 
though there are some baronies 
which can be traced back in the 
same family to the middle ages, 
there is no earldom so old, by a 
century or so, as that of Wiltes, 
which is now claimed by the fa- 
mily of Scrope. Thus Edward ITI. 
created his grandson, the son of the 
Earl of Lancaster, Earl of Derby ; 
but on the accession of Henry IV., 
that earldom merged in the Crown, 
and was not regranted to a subject 
until granted to the family of Stan- 
ley at the end of the next century. 
The earldom of Derby is the oldest 
of the existing earldoms in the same 
family, but the earldom of Wiltes 
was created in the reign of Richard 
IL., more than a century before, and 
nearly five centuries ago. The crea- 
tions made by Edward III. illus- 
trate in a striking manner the mu- 
tability of our hereditary dignities. 
We find him creating a De Bohun 
Earl of Nottingham ; the De Bohuns 
had already lost the earldom of 
Hereford, and in the time of Ri- 
chard II. we find a Mowbray Earl 
of Nottingham. Edward created 
an Audley Earl of Gloucester ; in 
the reign of Richard IT. it was held 
by a Plantagenet. Edward created 
a Clinton Earl of Huntingdon; in 
the reign of Richard II. the earldom 
was vacant and given to another. 
So of the earldom of Suffolk, granted 
by Edward to De Ufford, and by 
Richard to De la Pole. Thus, we 
see, some earldoms in those times 
hardly existed, at all events in 
the same family, half a century. 
Partly, as already stated, this was 
owing to the mode of descent to all 
the heirs, female as well as male. 
There was a natural desire to pre- 
serve the earldom in the same blood 
and in the same line as long as pos- 
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sible, and this led to a desire to 
avoid collateral heirs. But then it 
led to the same result in a different 
way, by diversions of the peerages 
into other families by reason of 
marriages of female heirs. In the 
grants by Edward III. we find a 
tendency to limit the descent of 
dignities to male heirs, and though 
some of the grants above mentioned 
were to all the heirs generally, 
several were to the male issue, 
This again was open to some objec- 
tion; for, if male issue failed, the 
dignity became extinct altogether. 
For this reason, in the reign of 
Richard II. we find several in- 
stances of limitation to male heirs, 
which would allow of the general 
heirs coming in, including collateral 
heirs, if males, in order to provide 
against the extinction’ of the peer- 
age. Indeed, the whole tendency 
of the feudal system was in favour 
of limiting such dignities to males, 
who might render military service 
to the Crown; onlyit was dangerous 
to let in collateral heirs, who might 
be somewhat different in their dis- 
position towards the sovereign. For 
this reason that mode of limitation 
was only adopted in cases where 
the whole family was well known 
and of undoubted loyalty, as in the 
case of the De Veres and the Scropes, 
the only two instances in which 
Richard II. granted earldoms to 
the heirs male generally. The ten- 
dency to favour descents of dignities 
to heirs male was, indeed, so strong 
in that age, that the Lords’ Com- 
mittee upon Dignities in 1829 gave 
it as their opinion that in the case 
of a dignity ‘heirs’ were understood 
to mean heirs male; and, if so, those 
two grants only gave the prevailing 
sense or meaning of the word. 
There was undoubtedly at this time 
a difference between the descent of 
estates and of titles, and the dis- 
tinction was grounded on reason, 
for an estate might well go to a 
woman, while a great dignity or 
office of state, as that of Earl Mar- 
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shal, could not fitly so devolve. At 
all events, in the reign of Edward 
III. and in subsequent reigns, peer- 
ages were granted to issue male; 
and in the reign of Richard II. earl- 
doms were in two instances granted 
to the heirs male. One of these 
was the earldom of Oxford, the 
other the earldom of Wiltes. And 
both are remarkable and rare in- 
stances of perpetuity in the continu- 
ance of a dignity. The earldom of 
Oxford was created in the family of 
De Vere in the reign of Henry L., 
and it continued in the same name 
and family to the last century, a 
period of nearly six hundred years. 
The earldom of Wiltes was granted 
in the reign of Richard IL, and it 
is claimed by a male heir, who de- 
duces an unbroken and undoubted 
succession from that time to the 
present, a period of nearly five hun- 
dred years. 

The very object being perpetuity, 
no lapse of time will bar a claim to 
a dignity. As a learned writer 
says: 

It is a maxim with regard to dignities or 
honours that they cannot be extinguished 
otherwise than by forfeiture or Act of Par- 
liament. Claims to baronies which have 
long been dormant are difficult to be made 
out ; but whenever the right happens to be 
clearly proved, the safety and dignity of 
the peerage are both concerned that no 
length of time should bar or even preju- 
dice the title. Most of the ancient baronies 
are so merged by the intermarriages of 
great families, or so exposed to the objec- 
tion of forfeiture, that very few instances 
have occurred of claims of the like nature ; 
but in all those which have occurred, the 
length of time during which the honour has 
remained dormant has never formed a 
ground of objection." 

The barony of Mowbray was re- 
vived by Charles I. in favour of the 
family of Howard, after it had lain 
dormant from the time of Edward 
IIL. and it is in right of this revival 
that the Duke of Norfolk claims to 
be the premier baron of England. 
The barony of Berners was revived 
after being dormant for nearly two 
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hundred years. The barony of De- 
spenser was revived by James I, 
after having been dormant more 
than two hundred years. The claim 
to the barony of Fitzwalter was al- 
lowed after it had been dormant for 
our hundred years. And now here 
is the claim to the earldom of 
Wiltes after the lapse of nearly five 
hundred years. The imagination is 
impressed with the antiquity of such 
a claim, and it is impossible not to 
feel some sympathy with the feeling 
so eloquently expressed by Chief 
Justice Crew in the time of Charles 
I. upon the case of the earldom of 
Oxford, which had descended in an 
unbroken line, in the family of the 
De Veres, from the time of Henry I. 


There is represented to your lordships 
certamen honoris, illustrious honour, I 
heard a great peer of this realm, and learned, 
say, when he lived there was no king in 
Christendom had such a subject as Oxford. 
He came in with the Conqueror, shortly 
after the conquest made great chamberlain, 
above five hundred years ago, by Henry L, 
the Conqueror’s son. This great honour, 
this high and noble dignity hath continued 
ever since in the remarkable surname of Do 
Vere, by so many ages, descents, and gene- 
rations, as no other kingdom can produce 
such a peer in one and the self-same name 
and title. I find in all this length of time 
but two attainders of this noble family, and 
those in stormy and tempestuous times when 
the government was unsettled and the king- 
dom in competition. 

I have laboured to make a covenant 
with myself that affection may not press 
upon judgment ; for I suppose that there 
is no man that hath any apprehension of 
gentry or nobleness, but his affection stands 
to the continuance of so noble a name and 
house, and would even take hold of a twig 
or twine thread to uphold it. And yet 
time hath its revolutions : there must be a 
period and an end to all temporal things— 


Jinis rerum, an end of names and dignities 


and whatever is terrene; and why not of 
De Vere? For where is Bohun? Where 
is Mowbray? Whereis Mortimer? Nay, 
which is more, and most of all, where is 
Plantagenet ? They are entombed in the 
urns and sepulchres of mortality. And yet 
let the name and dignity of De Vere stand 
so long as it pleaseth God.? 


It died out, however, in 1702, the 
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heir of the earl whose case called 
forth this eloquent effusion having 
been the last Earl of Oxford of the 
ancient creation. And, impressive 
as that case was, it is in some re- 
spects less so than that of the 
earldom of Wiltes. For the claimant 
of this title is just as rightfully the 
heir of an earldom created nearly five 
hundred years ago, and of a barony 
still older, more than five hundred 
years ago, and which was created 
in the reign of Edward III., and in 
favour of a family as ancient and 
illustrious as that of De Vere, a 
family which can be traced back to 
the time of the Conqueror, and was 
seated on their present estates in 
the time of Edward I. 

The pedigree starts with Sir Wil- 
liam Scrope of Bolton, in the reign 
of Edward I. His eldest son and 
heir, Sir Henry Le Scrope, was Lord 
Chief Justice in the reign of Ed- 
ward IT., and was the father of the 
first Lord Scrope of Bolton, whose 
son was the first Karl of Wiltes. The 
other son of Sir William Scrope, 
Sir Geoffrey, also was Chief Justice 
in the reign of Edward II., and was 
a friend of the Despensers who 
were executed in the reign of that 
king. His son, Sir Henry, was 
created Lord Scrope of Masham in 
the middle of the reign of Edward 
III., and thus there were two peer- 
ages in the family even before the 
Earldom of Wiltes was created. 
Both branches of the family, it will 
be observed, were seated in York- 
shire, where to this day they re- 
main, The eldest son of Sir Henry 
Scrope of Bolton, the Lord Chief 
Justice, Sir Richard Scrope, who 
became Lord Scrope of Bolton, was 
one of the most distinguished men 
of his age, and occupied a very pro- 
minent position in the reigns of 
Edward III. and Richard II. He 
was a gallant soldier and a veteran 
statesman, and shone equally in the 
field and in the council. He was 
high in the confidence of Edward, 
who entrusted to him some impor- 
VOL, LXXX.—NO. CCCCLXXVII. 
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tant missions, and, towards the end 
of his reign, created him a baron, by 
the title of Lord Scrope of Bolton. 
Hemarried Blanche, daughter of the 
celebrated De la Pole, Earl of Suf- 
folk, one of Richard’s chief minis- 
ters. Fora short time Lord Scrope 
was Chancellor in the earlier part of 
Richard’s reign, but it was an office 
not well suited to the gallant ve- 
teran, who perhaps was a little 
severe upon Richard’s youthful ex- 
travagance, and the great seal was 
taken from him—or he resigned, 
as we should say now—after a brief 
tenure of the office. He had, how- 
ever, the confidence of the king, 
who retained him in his council 
until those unhappy disorders arose 
which ended in his dethronement 
and death. Throughout these de- 
pressions it was the good fortune 
of Lord Scrope to have the respect 
of both parties without seeking the 
favour of either. He must have 
been a man of remarkable prudence, 
for in those trying times he not 
only went unscathed through the 
danger, but preserved his honour, 
and had the esteem of factions 
constantly intent upon destroying 
each other. He was a man of cou- 
rage and of spirit, and when his 
relative, De la Pole, the Chancellor, 
was impeached, defended him with 
generous spirit and with great suc- 
cess; for, wonderful to say, the Chan- 
cellor was acquitted of all serious 
charges and escaped with his life. 
When the king, however, afterwards, 
with the aid of De la Pole and De 
Vere, the unfortunate Earl of Ox- 


ford, sought to throw off the in- 


fluence of the powerful House of 
Lancaster which, as Sir James 
Mackintosh expressed it, ‘ oversha- 
dowed the throne,’ we find Lord 
Scrope occupying a very indepen- 
dent position. He was one of the 
commissioners before whom Glou- 
cester and his nephew, Henry Earl 
of Derby (the future usurper), ac- 
cused De la Pole and De Vere of 
treason. The accusation was ab- 
Z 
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surd, since all they had done was 
to assist the king to regain his royal 
power; but the Earl of Derby, at 
the head of sixty thousand men, 
supported it, and it succeeded. 
They were attainted and exiled, 
happy that they escaped with their 
lives. When, not long afterwards, 
the royal power was regained, 
De Vere was dead, and the king, 
with the assent of Parliament, re- 
versed the attainder, and regranted 
the earldom of Oxford to his uncle, 
Aubrey De Vere, and his heirs 
male, and the earldom descended 
in the family down to the last cen- 
tury. For some ten years Richard 
reigned well and happily, until his 
reign was again disturbed by the 
ambitious machinations of the 
House of Lancaster. By this time 
Lord Scrope had withdrawn from 
public life, and his eldest son, Sir 
William Le Scrope, the future Earl 
of Wiltes, had become his principal 
councillor, and was created Cham- 
berlain. He was joined with se- 


veral peers in impeaching Glou- 


cester of treason ; and we know the 
result—that Gloucester, who con- 
fessed his guilt, was secretly put to 
death. Gloucester was the uncle 
of Henry of Derby, who joined in 
the accusation, but, there is reason 
to believe, had shared in the design. 
And shortly afterwards there oc- 
curred his accusation by Mowbray 
of treason. He retorted by repeat- 
ing a conversation, in which, as he 
alleged, Mowbray had imputed to 
the king a design to destroy them, 
suggested by the ‘ Earl of Wiltes.’ 
At this time Sir William Le Scrope 
had been created Earl of Wiltes, 
the patent being in the same form 
as that granted with the assent of 
Parliament to De Vere, viz. to 
him and his heirs male. He was 
also created Lord Treasurer, and 
was now, in fact, the king’s princi- 
pal minister—as we should say, 
the Premier. 

He had for one of his colleagues 
one Sir ‘John Russell,’ father no 
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doubt of the Sir John Russell who 
was Speaker in the reign of Henry 
VI., and ancestor of the illustrious 
house of Russell. Others of his 
colleagues were Sir John Bussy, 
Speaker, Sir William Bagot, and 
Sir Henry Greene. He did not long 
enjoy his honour, however; for when 
Henry, who had been banished on 
the charge of treason, returned to 
usurp the crown, he seized the 
Earl and his colleagues at Bristol 
and had them at once executed, ex. 
cept Bagot, who was so fortunate 
as to escape. It is needless to say 
that they had no trial, for of what 
could they be charged, except that 
they were the ministers of the 
sovereign whom the usurper came 
to dethrone? And how could the 
usurper have any legal authority to 
try the ministers of his sovereign ? 
All the chroniclers describe them as 
simply executed, without the least 
allusion to any form of trial, and, for 
reasons already stated, legal trial 
there could not possibly have been. 
However, they were executed, and 
their heads sent to London in a bas- 
ket, with this grim message from the 
usurper, that ‘he hoped the people 
in London would like the present 
he had sent them,’ a terrible. act, 
which speedily had its fruits. It 
struck terror to the heart of his un- 
fortunate sovereign, and appeared 
to paralyse him. He at once seemed 
to lose all hope and to succumb to 
despair. 

Shakespeare in that fine play, 
Richard II., has expressively por- 
trayed the effect produced upon him 
by the intelligence of the ‘Karl’s 
execution : 

Aumale. Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl 

Wiltshire dead ? 

Scroop. Yea, all of them at Bristol lost 

their heads. 

K. Rich. Let’s talk of graves—of worms 

—of epitaphs, 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 


Our lands, our lives, and all are Boling- 
broke’s. 


And so it was. The execution had 
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not taken place long before the 
unhappy king was in the custody 
of Henry, and virtually deposed. 
Shortly afterwards, writs were issued 
in the name of Richard, but virtu- 
ally by Henry, for a new Parlia- 
ment. At that Parliament Richard 
was deposed, and then Henry, who 
up to this time had professed to 
have come only to recover his duchy, 
and had solemnly sworn that he did 
not come with any other inten- 
tion, suddenly claimed the crown. 
As he had a large army under his 
control, and the peers were taken 
by surprise, his claim was acquiesced 
in, and, he being acknowledged as 
king, the same Parliament was 
summoned by himself. As Mr. Hal- 
lam points out, this was quite irre- 
gular, the Commons being not 
elected, but simply directed by the 
usurper to sit. There was there- 
fore no lawful Parliament, but at 
this pretended Parliament Henry 
proceeded to obtain an indemnity 
for the murder of the Earl.’ He 
got the lords to say that they 
thought it ‘ good and profitable for 
the realm,’ and then an act of in- 
demnity was passed, which of course 
implied the illegality of the execu- 
tio. There was no actof attainder 
for treason, for the best possible 
reason—that Henry could not expect 
any one to affirm that the late king’s 
ministers had been guilty of trea- 
son because they adhered to their 
master. Therefore not a word was 
dropped about treason or any crime 
at all, except that the usurper said 
they had been against his ‘ good 
purpose,’ which was to seize the 
crown and keep it, as he did. It is 
necessary, however, in order to un- 
derstand the merits of the case, to 
enter a little more particularly into 
the circumstances attending the 
grant of the earldom and the exe- 
cution of the Earl. 

The grant was to the Earl and 
his heirs male, not the heirs of his 
body, i.e. children, because he had 
no children, but his heirs male were 
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two brothers, who were both of 
them faithful adherents of Richard; 
one of them, Sir Stephen Scrope, was 
constantly with him, and was with 
him when he was taken prisoner. 
Neither the Earl nor they, however, 
had possessions considerable enough 
to support the dignity of an earl- 
dom, which, indeed, in those days, 
involved burden as well as dignity, 
the feudal services, ‘ aids’ and ‘ re- 
liefs,’ being very heavy, and in pro- 
portion to the ranks of nobility, 
so that an earl’s would be many 
times higher and heavier than a 
baron’s. Lord Scrope of Bolton, 
their father, had only possessions 
enough to support his own dignity 
as a baron, and had other children 
who would succeed thereto, so that 
it was necessary to accompany the 
grant of the earldom with the grant 
of estates or income to support it, 
and accordingly the letters patent 
granted to the earl and his heirs 
‘for the support of so great a dig- 
nity,’ and in order that they might 
be the better able to support the 
burdens incumbent on it, an in- 
come out of the revenues of the 
crown derived from the county, 


-and to this was afterwards added a 


grant of the Island of Man, and 
other lands and estates. 

The grant thus carried out the 
king’s object, which was to provide 
for the maintenance and continu- 
ance of the earldom in a family 
and name he loved so much, for by 
limiting its descentto male heirs, and 
on the other hand allowing it to go 
to collateral male heirs as well as 
lineal, its continuance in the name 
and family would be secured, as in 
the case of the earldom of Oxford, 
so long as there were any male 
heirs, lineal or collateral, and male 
heirs of course would bear the family 
name, and be of the same blood. 

The grant was made in open Par- 
liament, and although it did not on 
the face of it purport to have been 
made with the assent and authority 
of Parliament, in which case, as 
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the judges held in the Oxford case, 
it would have been in effect an Act 
of Parliament, it was really so made, 
and it bears the signatures as at- 
testing witnesses of all the principal 
peers of the realm, including the 
Chancellor and the princes of the 
blood (the Dukes of Lancaster and 
York), and including also the potent 
Earl of Northumberland, and, among 
others, Aubrey De Vere, Earl of 
Oxford. 

No one at the time imagined that 
there was the least objection to the 
grant, and the title of the Earl of 
Wiltes is recognised again and 
again by being recorded on the 
Rolls of Parliament, and in the 
celebrated accusations of treason 
between Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
and Henry of Derby, the future 
usurper, he was alluded to by that 
title. 

He did not, however, long live to 
enjoy it. He was the ablest minister 
of Richard and his chief minister, 
being Lord Treasurer, and when 
Henry came to usurp the crown, 
he naturally became his first vic- 
tim. Let us look a little at what 
then took place. All the chroni- 
clers describe the execution of 
the Earl of Wiltes in such terms as 
to show that it was wholly without 
trial. ‘The Duke of York’ (says 
Walsingham), ‘hearing that the 
Duke of Lancaster had set sail and 
was prepared to invade the kingdom, 
having called to council the Bishop 
of Exeter, the Chancellor, and 
William Scrope, Earl of Wiltes, the 
treasurer of the realm, and the 
knights of the King’s council, John 
Bushy, William Bagot, Henry 
Grene, and John Russell, asked 
what was to be done in this matter. 
They advised him to quit London, 
but the aforesaid councillors and 
the treasurer, William Scrope, fled 
in haste to the Castle of Bristol. 
And the Duke of Lancaster having 
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landed, there came to meet him the 
Earl of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, and other lords. They 
came with speed to Bristol, and 
laid siege to the castle, where, at 
length, the treasurer, William 
Scrope, John Bushy, and Henry 
Grene were taken prisoners, and 
they were forthwith on the morrow 
beheaded, at the outcry of the 
populace. Of these, Bagot alone 
escaped,’ (Sir J. Russell, however, 
had also escaped.) William of 
Worcester says more briefly: ‘The 
Duke rode to Bristol, and there be- 
headed William Scrope, Earl of 
Wiltes, Treasurer of England, and 
Henry Grene, and John Bushey, 
knights.’ Drayton says: ‘The 
Duke came to Bristol, and there, 
without resistance, took Sir William 
Le Scrope, Earl of Wiltes, High 
Treasurer of England, Sir John 
Bushy, and Sir Henry Grene, who 
were forthwith adjudged (to be) 
and were beheaded :’ that is, were 
adjudged to be beheaded—jugqgé a 
morte, as is said in an entry on 
the Rolls in a petition by Grene’s 
heir. It is added by another 
chronicler that the Duke, after they 


‘were taken, caused their heads to 


be cut off, and sent their heads ina 
white basket to London, with a 
letter, which was read before all 
the commonalty of London :— 


I, Henry of Lancaster, Duke of Hereford 
and Earl of Derby, commend myself to all 
the people of London, high and low. My 
good friends, I send you my salutation; 
and I acquaint you that I have come over 
to take my rightful inheritance. I beg of 
you to know if you will be on my side or 
not, and I care not which, for I have people 
enough to fight all the world for one day, 
thank God. But take in good part the 
present I send you!! 


This was as good as_ saying, 
‘Take care; for if you are not on 
my side, you see what I do to those 
who are not so!’ The ghastly 
‘present’ had its effect, and the 


? La Chronique de la Traison et Mort de Richard Deux, Roy d’Engleterre. MS. Bib. 
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Londoners, unarmed, and in the 
absence of their sovereign, at once 
‘came on his side.’ The result was 
that when Parliament was assem- 
bled, it was entirely under Henry’s 
control, and when he suddenly 
claimed the crown, all those who 
were disposed to adhere to Richard 
having been driven away by the 
terror of those terrible executions 
which had taken place and the 
dread of Henry’s power, there was 
no one who durst oppose him, and 
he was acknowledged as sovereign. 
There can be no doubt that this re- 
sult was in a great degree owing to 
that bold but terrible blow he had 
struck when he executed the Earl 
of Wiltes, Richard’s chief minister. 
It deprived the king, who was 
absent, of his most able minister, it 
paralysed the measures of the king’s 
adherents, and struck a terror into 
the hearts of all men, under the in- 
fluence of which, by swift seizure 
of the king’s person and a rapid 
movement upon London, theusurper 
at once acquired the throne. 

When, however, Henry met his 
first Parliament (if Parliament it 
could be called, it being in truth, as 
Hallam says, a mere convention, 
and having no regular parliamen- 
tary power), he felt it necessary 
to obtain an indemnity for the 
illegal execution of the Earl, which 
he knew well enough was an act 
of murder, and also for the seizure 
of the Earl’s estates, which had 
already taken place. At that time 
he had only been Duke of Lancas- 
ter, and had not even pretended to 
the crown, and, of course, his exe- 
cution of the king’s minister and 
confiscation of his estates were acts 
utterly illegal and required an in- 
demnity. As these acts had taken 
place before he had even claimed to 
be king, he could not, of course, 
pretend to accuse the Earl of trea- 
son, and so could not pass an act of 
attainder, which requires a decla- 
ration of treason ; so he was satisfied 
with an act of indemnity. What 
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took place is thus entered on the 
Rolls—that is, by clerks of the 
Parliament, who were entirely in 
Henry’s power, and whose other 
entries at the time, as historians 
observe, were not likely to be trust- 
worthy, and are, in some respects, 
evidently untrue : 


The Commons prayed the king that the 
pursuit, arrest, and judgments, and what 
was done to William Le Scrope, Chevalier, 
Henry Grene, Chevalier, and John Bussy, 
Chevalier, might be affirmed in the Parlia- 
ment. Whereupon Monseigneur Richard 
Le Serope (i.e. Lord Serope of Bolton, the 
Earl's father) rose, and, with great humility 
and weeping, bitterly prayed the king that 
nothing which might be done in this Par- 
liament should turn to the dishonour of 
the said Richard or his children. Of which 
said Richard it was asked if the said pur- 
suit, arrest, and judgments, and what had 
been done, were good or not. 


Conceive of asking a father 
whether he thought the summary 
execution of his own son ‘ good’ or 
‘not.’ Lord Scrope, of course in 
the usurper’s power, answered in 
the only way in which he could 
answer with prudence : 


And the said Richard said that he did 
not desire, nor did he know how he could 
say otherwise than that what had been done 
was good and profitable for the king and the 
realm (i.e. for Henry), and that his son was 
one of the said persons, and he was greatly 
grieved thereat. 


Then observe what the king said : 


And thereupon the king rehearsed that 
at the time when he claimed the crown it 
was not his will that any should think 
that by way of conquest he desired to dis- 
inherit any one of his inheritance, or other 
right which he ought to have, or to oust 
any one from that which he had by the good 
laws of the realm, except those who had 
been against the good purpose and common 
profit of the realn— 


that is, against his purpose to 
seize the crown— 


and as such only the king held the said 
William, Henry, and John to have been, 
who were culpable of all the evil which 
had befallen the realm, and for that cause 
he would hold all the lands and tenements 
which were theirs, by conquest. 


And then observe what was done: 
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And thereupon it was demanded of all the 
lords their advice as to the pursuit, arrest, 
and judgments above said, and what had 
been done. All which lords with one accord 
said that the same were good, and affirmed 
them as good and profitable. 

That is, the lords said that such was 
their opinion. 

And further the king said that the statute 
made (i.e. in some former reign) that none 
should forfeit after his death, should be in 
force, and that this ordinance and declara- 
tion should not be prejudicial to that sta- 
tute; for they were judged and conquered 
(juggé et conquis) in their lifetime. And 
then the Commons thanked the king for 
his righteous judgment.! 

Now, it is manifest that this was 
not an act of attainder, for it was 
not an act at all. As Henry him- 
self says, it was an ordinance and 
declaration, that is, of the lords. 
And as to his title, why, in the first 
place, he left no children, and his 
next heirs were the children of 
Lord Scrope of Bolton, who was 
glad enough to escape with his own 
estates and title without claiming 
any others; added to which that 
an earldom without the estates to 
support it would only have been a 
burden too grievous to be borne, 
insomuch that in the reign of 
Edward IV. there was an act to 
relieve a poor duke of his burden- 
some dignity. The reliefs and other 
feudal burdens of earls in that age 
were extremely heavy, and besides 
there was the dignity to be kept 
up. The earldom, therefore, was 
to all appearance practically gone, 
and, indeed, all the proceedings in 
the Parliament of Richard at 
which it was conferred had been 
already annulled by Henry in this 
very Parliament. It would have 
been, therefore, idle to raise the deli- 
cate question of treason, and not a 
word was said about it. But theking 
and the lords said that the execu- 
tion of the Earl and his companions 
should be held good and affirmed 
as legal. If this had been in terms 
enacted, it would have been very 


1 Rot. Parl. vol. iii. 462. 
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different indeed from an enactment 
that they should be held to have 
been guilty of treason, which was 
the invariable form of an act of 
attainder (as innumerable instances 
on the Rolls show); and such a de- 
claration would indeed have been 
absurd enough, as Henry well knew, 
and would have raised an awkward 
question as to his own legal title, 
which, as all historians agree, was 
just none at all, the rightful king 
and the rightful heir being alike in 
hiscustody. Treason could only be 
committed against Richard, and if 
any one was guilty of it it was Henry 
himself, who therefore took care to 
say not a word about treason; and 
why should he? The unfortunate 
Karl was executed, and his estates 
had already been seized ; so that, if 
the above had been an act at all, it 
is plain it was no act of attainder, 
and so no forfeiture of the earldom. 
But it was not an act at all—it 
was only the preliminary proceed- 
ing to an act; and according to 
the usual course that act was 
drawn up in due form, and is to be 
seen upon the statute roll, and 
with the statutes is printed, and it 
appears plainly to be only an act of 
indemnity. It runs thus :— 


Henry, &c., at his Parliament, &c., by 
the assent of the prelates, dukes, earls, and 
barons, and at the request of the Commons 
assembled in Parliament, hath made and 
ordained certain statutes. 


And then, after a general confirma- 
tion of laws and liberties comes 
this, entitled, ‘None shall be im- 
peached that did assist King Henry 
IV. or helped to pursue King 
Richard or his adherents :’ 


That no person who came to aid the king 
in pursuing those who were against the good 
interest of the king, in which pursuit King 
Richard was put in prison and still remains 
in prison, shall be. impeached or molested 
in any court for the pursuit of the said king, 
nor for the pursuit of other persons; or for 
homicide, or the seizure of lands or goods, 
or anything done in the said pursuit.? 
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This, of course, refers to the Earl 
and his companions, for no one else 
had been ‘pursued’ and put to 
death, and the language used is ex- 
actly the same as that which Henry 
had already used in Parliament. 
This, therefore, was an act of in- 
demnity for their execution and the 
seizure of their property, which, 
of course, implies the illegality of 
these acts, and utterly negatives the 
notion of any act of attainder for 
treason, of which, indeed, for good 
reasons, not a word was said. 
Thus, then, the matter stood thus— 
that the Earl had been murdered 
and his estates seized, and this was 
legalised, but there was no forfei- 
ture of his earldom, because there 
was no act of attainder for treason, 
and no one thought it of any conse- 
quence whether he was attainted or 
not, seeing that he was dead and 
buried and his property gone, and 
there was an end of him. 

That the unfortunate nobleman 
was rightfully Earl of Wiltes, and 
had been guilty of no crime, was 
afterwards recognised by the king 
in the clearest manner. The Earl’s 
widow petitioned for support, hav- 
ing been reduced to poverty, and 
her petition, of course, was couched 
in terms cautious and guarded : 


Isabel, who was the wife of William Le 
Scrope,! most humbly prays that as her 
husband at the time of his death had no 
time, on account of his hasty death, to 
take order as to her support, and after 
his death his lands and tenements were 
seized into the hands of the king on ac- 
count of the judgment given against him, 
80 that she is left poor and desolate, &c. 


Of course, the king could not resist 
such an appeal, and the poor lady’s 
petition was granted, and it is en- 
dorsed ‘ The Petition of the Widow 
of the late Earl of Wiltes.’ 
And so in the grants of lands 
issued really under the authority 
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of Henry, the lands were described 
as those of the late Earl of Wiltes. 
So much as to the Earl’s title. 

That the Earl had been really 
guilty of no crime was also shown 
curiously in subsequent proceedings 
as to his fellow-victim Sir Henry 
Green and his other colleague Sir 
J. Bagot, who had happily escaped. 
The unfortunate Earl and his two 
colleagues, Bushy and Green, had 
been executed, as the chroniclers 
say, ‘at the popular outcry’ (an out- 
cry no doubt artfully stimulated by 
Henry’s adherents), and Shake- 
speare and some of the old chroni- 
clers embodied the vulgar preju- 
dices against them in describing 
them as wicked counsellors and 
‘caterpillars of the commonwealth.’ 
But it turned out that all these ac- 
cusations were false, for in the 
second year of Henry the Commons 
petitioned in Bagot’s case, that ‘as 
he had been slandered of many hor- 
rible acts and offences, of which 
they presumed the king would be 
acquainted if they were true, and 
as Sir John had not been impeached 
of them, they prayed that he might 
be restored,’ as he accordingly was.? 
And towards the end of Henry’s 
reign the heir of Sir Henry Green 
was also restored, on a petition 
plainly setting forth that he and 
his fellows had been executed as an 
act of ‘conquest,’ or by the right 
of the sword, i.e. without-any might 
at all. It stated— 


That the petitioner was son and heir of 
Sir. Henry Grene, who was adjudged to 
death (juggé a morte) at Bristol im the 
23rd year of the late King Richard; and 
the said judgment was affirmed in Parlia- 
ment as ‘good,’ and the king was pleased 
to declare that he would hold the lands of 
the said Grene by way of conquest. 


And then the heir prayed restora- 
tion, which was allowed by the 


? It was not unusual in those days, as Hallam shows, thus to designate noblemen, 


without always adding their titles. 
? Rot. Parl. iii. 458. 


Lord Scrope of Bolton was so described. 


3 Rot. Parl. iii. 459. 
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king. Thus, therefore, after the 
lapse of many years, Henry avowed 
that he had slain these men by the 
right of the sword, as‘an act of 
conquest, without any legal right 
or justification, which, indeed, was 
implied in his obtaining the act of 
indemnity. 

What an act of attainder really 
was, unhappily, was shown in 
those times in instances only too 
numerous. In the reigns of Henry 
IV. and his successors there were 
many, and in all the language 
used was the same, i.e. enacting 
and declaring that the accused had 
been guilty “of treason. Thus, in 
the reign of Henry V., Lord Scrope 
of Masham was, with the Earl of 
Cambridge, attainted, and their 
case was in this respect like that 
of the Earl of Wiltes, that they had 
already been executed, and that 
the act was by way of confirmation. 
But then they had been convicted of 
treason, and the record of that con- 
viction was brought before Parlia- 
ment; and there it was affirmed 
thus : 

Which record being read, it appears to 
Parliament that the judgments given were 
rightly given, and that they be affirmed and 
held good, and that the lands and tene- 
ments of the said lords be forfeited.' 


That is, there was a distinct parlia- 
mentary confirmation of aconviction 
for treason, and an enactment of 
forfeiture. So of all other acts of 
attainder. But there was nothing 
of the kind in the case of the Earl 
of Wiltes, in whose case Parlia- 
ment only said that his execution 
and the confiscation of his lands 
should be sanctioned —that is, 
upon the ground of political neces- 
sity or expediency, ‘as good and 
profitable to the realm.’ So it was 
expressly put by Henry himself as 
an act of conquest, for the good of 
the realm—not on the ground of 
crime, but of conquest. But con- 
quest would not do without confir- 


' Rot. Parl. iv. 69. 
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mation, and hence the Act of 
Parliament. So Lord Hale under- 
stood when he wrote thus on the 
case : 

Hence, though the people unjustly as- 
sisted Henry LV. in his usurpation of the 
crown, yet he was not admitted thereunto 
until he had made a declaration that he 
claimed not as a conqueror, but as a suc- 
cessor: only he reserved to himself the 
liberty of extending a pretence of conquest 
against the Scroops that were slain in battle 
against him, which yet he durst not rest 
upon without a confirmation in Parliament.’ 
That is, the ‘confirmation’ of the ex- 
ecution and confiscation contained in 
the act of indemnity, which implied 
their illegality, and therefore gave 
an indemnity, which, if there were 
an act of attainder, would have been 
unnecessary. But the act of in- 
demnity showed the king knew of 
the illegality. It also showed that 
he was well aware that his claim of 
‘conquest’ was, as Lord Hale ex- 
pressed it, a mere ‘ pretence,’ of no 
legal force or effect. For, as Lord 
Hale shows, there can be no ‘ con- 
quest’ in the senseof a conquest, such 
as supersedes law and legal rights, 
where the supposed conqueror is 
a claimant of the crown, pretend- 
ing a right to it. For in such case, 
says Lord Hale, he does not, as in 
the case of a mere foreign invader, 
conquer the nation, but only the 
sovereign, and comes to the throne 
as successor, not as conqueror, and 
therefore takes it subject to all the 
same laws ‘and rights as the pre- 
ceding sovereign. Now this was 
Henry’s case; so that he could ac- 
quire by conquest no right to put 
the Earl to death without legal trial 
by his peers, and forfeit his estate or 
title, for as Richard could not have 
so done,so neither could Henry. And 
therefore, no doubt, his judges told 
him he required an act of indemnity. 
Henry pretended no crime against 
his victims ; his charge against them 
was the very reverse, that they had 
not been guilty of treason, but had 
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adhered to their sovereign. That 
being so, of course he could only 
set up expediency, and ask an in- 
demnity, which he obtained, and 
there the matter ended. Of course 
the unfortunate Earl’s possessions 
were all seized and confiscated. He 
left no child, and his widow, we 
have seen, was reduced to such 
poverty that she petitioned for 
some support. His father, Lord 
Scrope of Bolton, died three years 
afterwards, and was succeeded by a 
son, who also was the Earl’s heir, 
but died almost immediately. In 
the meantime Henry, who was not 
by any means in possession of the 
throne, had to encounter serious 
opposition, and the late LEarl’s 
brother, Archbishop Scrope, was 
next year hanged for rebellion 
against him. On that occasion a 
judicial decision was given, which 
attested the illegality of the Earl’s 
execution. The Archbishop, at all 
events, was accused of treason 
against Henry, yet Gascoigne, the 


Lord Chief Justice, refused to try 
him, having, he said, no jurisdiction 


over peers of Parliament. That 
this was law was undoubted, and 
had been affirmed by Parliament— 
i.e. in capital cases, such as treason 
—in the reign of Edward III. in 
the case of Thomas of Lancaster.! 
It was afterwards also affirmed as 
undoubted law by the celebrated 
Littleton in the reign of Edward 
IV.2. We all know it to be law 
now, but it was equally known to 
be law then. And it was a law 
which made the execution of the 
Earl and the Archbishop acts of 
undoubted murder. No wonder 
Henry thought it necessary to get 
an act of indemnity for the murder 
of the Earl. But it was only an 
act of indemnity. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the earldom was not 
legally forfeited, and this was after- 
wards recognised, though, at the 
same time, it seems to have been 
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supposed it was destroyed in 
another way. As all the proceed- 
ings in the last Parliament of 
Richard II., at which the earldom 
of Wiltes had been created, had been 
annulled by Henry IV., it was 
naturally supposed that the grants 
of peerages made by Richard in that 
Parliament were annulled, and 
hence the Earl of Warwick claimed 
precedence over the Earl Marshal, 
whose father had been created Duke 
of Norfolk on that occasion—a pre- 
cedence which of course he could 
not be entitled to if the creation of 
Duke was valid. When, however, 
in the early part of the reign of 
Henry VIL., the attention of Parlia- 
ment was called to the dispute, it 
was resolved that, although the 
proceedings in Richard’s Parliament 
had been annulled, yet ‘ as the crea- 
tion of dukes or earls or other 
dignities doth pertain only to the 
king and not to Parliament,’ the 
creations of peers were not revoked, 
and consequently the Earl Marshal 
was Duke, and so entitled to pre- 
cedence. Incidentally, of course 
this decided the validity of the 
creation of the earldom of Wiltes, 
but there was no one at that time 
to claim it. These proceedings took 
place in 1425. The brother of the 
Earl had died three years after 
the execution, leaving a son, a 
child, who died in 1421, and his son, 
Henry Scrope, was then an infant, 
and did not come of age until 1439. 
It thus appears that prior to the 
time at which Richard’s creations 
of dignities were established as 
valid, the two next heirs of the 
Earl had passed away, and the 
representation was vested in an 
infant now more than twenty years 
after the Earl’s death, and not of 
age until twenty years later—that is, 
forty years after the Earl’s death. 
When he came of age, it is most 
probable that everything connected 
with the creation of the earl- 


? Rot. Parl. 1 Edward III. 2nd Coke Institutes, 48. * Year-book 6 Edw. IV. fol. 20. 
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dom had been lost sight of. The 
charter granting the dignity, in 
all likelihood, fell into the hands 
of the officers of Henry IV., and it 
does not appear that any copy of it 
ever existed among the muniments 
at Bolton Castle, or among the 
muniments of any member of the 
Scrope family, and its provisions 
were until lately wholly unknown. 
It would no doubt be assumed that 
it was in the usual form, making 
the earldom descendable to the issue, 
and in that case it would have died 
with the Earl, and be extinct. Even, 
however, had it been known that 
the earldom was not extinct, there 
were abundant reasons for not 
claiming it. The Scropes were in 
evil odour with the House of Lancas- 
ter; Henry IV. executed two mem- 
bers of the family, the Earl and the 
Archbishop, and in the reign of 
Henry V.a Lord Scrope of Masham 
was attainted for treason. For forty 
years no Lord Scrope of Bolton sat 
in the House of Lords, though the 
barony existed until the 17th cen- 
tury. The Scropes of Bolton, be it 
observed, were the heirs male of the 
first Earl of Wiltes, and entitled to 
the earldom, but none of them were 
likely to claim it under the House 
of Lancaster. Indeed, in the reign 
of Henry VI, the earldom was 
granted to another family, and no 
doubt it was supposed to have been 
practically put an end to, and would 
have been so had the dynasty of 
Lancaster remained upon thethrone. 
But the House of York, at the close 
of the Wars of the Roses, succeeded, 
and when Edward IV. attained to 
the throne, Henry IV. was declared 
a usurper, and by the name of 
Henry Earl of Derby he was at- 
tainted for treason, and his acts 
and ordinances against Richard II. 
were declared null and void.' In 
the meantime, the Scropes of Bol- 
ton, who had intermarried into 
some of the noblest families of the 
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north, such as the Earls of West- 
moreland and Northumberland, and 
Lord Dacre, were content with the 
barony, and sought not the earldom 
to which they were heirs. Upon 
the accession of Edward IV., the 
new Earl of Wilteshire had been 
attainted; and although on the 
accession of Henry VII. the at- 
tainder was reversed, and the pos- 
sessions restored, it was with the 
express exception of the earldom. 
Whether this was from a recollec- 
tion of the title of the Scropes as 
heirs of the original Earl, or for what 
other reason, cannot be told. There 
is every reason to believe that du- 
ring this period it was supposed that 
the earldom had long been lost and 
become extinct. From the circum- 
stances under which the earldom 
had been lost, there is every reason 
to believe that the original grant 
was soon wholly lost sight of and 
its terms unknown. Neither Dug- 
dale nor any other author gave 
the terms of the grant or noticed 
its peculiar limitation. Previously 
to the present century, no copy was 
published, or appears to have been 
known. The records, until com- 
paratively recent times, were all 
but a sealed book to the public. 
In all probability, therefore, the 
family were not aware of the 
precise terms of the limitation of 
the patent, the copy of which had 
been destroyed when the first Earl 
was executed, and the original of 
which was in the archives of the 
Crown. 

The Scropes of Bolton, however, 
if they knew of their title to the 
earldom, were satisfied with their 
own peerage, which was older if 
not so lofty; and there is some 
reason to suppose that they were 
mindful of the jealousy which their 
ancestor had excited through his 
having acquired a dignity so lofty 
as an earldom. Moreover, as al- 
ready mentioned, in feudal times 


1 x Edward IV. ¢. i. Rot. Parl. vol. v. 463. 
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the burden of an earldom was 
heavy, and they had lost the estates 
necessary to support it. In the 
early part of the 17th century, they 
acquired another earldom—that of 
Sunderland; but the first holder 
of it died without issue, and both 
peerages became extinct, being 
limited to heirs male of his body, 
and so could not go to collateral 
heirs. But the old earldom of 
Wiltes, being descendible to heirs 
male, went off to a collateral stock, 
and still continued to descend until 
it reached the claimant who ten 
years ago put in hisclaim, which has 
only this session been determined. 
Even if the heirs of the earldom of 
Wiltes had been aware of the nature 
of the limitation, and even had 
there been no obstacle in the way 
of their claiming it, they might 
naturally have been deterred from 
so doing by something which had 
fallen from Lord Chief Justice 
Crew in the Oxford case already 
alluded to, viz. that a grant of a 


dignity to heirs male (i.e. generally, 
without saying heirs male of the 
body, which would mean male issue) 
was invalid, unless made by autho- 
rity of Parliament, as the Chief 
Justice conceived the Oxford grant 


to have been. But the assent of 
Parliament had only been necessary 
in that case because the Earl of 
Oxford had been attainted by Act 
of Parliament, and Parliament alone 
could remove the attainder. And 
there had been instances of grants 
of peerages to heirs male by letters 
patent without the assent of Par- 
lament. Thus it had been in the 
English peerages of Hoo and Hast- 
ings, and Richmont De Grey in the 
time of Henry VI. Thus it was 
with the earldom of Devon, created 
by Mary in favour of her cousin 
Edward Courtnay. And thus it was 
in the Irish peerage of Broghill and 
the Scotch earldom of Airlie. And 
Lord Coke distinctly lays down that 
such grants are valid (Co. Litt. 27). 
Moreover, there was no earthly 
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reason against such a limitation; 
and when the Devon case came be- 
fore the Lords ‘in 1831, this was 
shown in a most masterly manner 
by Lord Brougham, both upon 
principle and authority, with all 
his usual breadth of mind and 
strength of reasoning. He had 
alluded to the case of the Earl of 
Wiltes, the very case we have now 
been considering, and which was 
precisely the same as that before 
him. He said: 


In the reign of Richard II. nine peers 

were created, to all of whom the peerage 
was limited to the heirs of their bodies, 
except only Lord Scrope, who, being a par- 
ticular favourite, had the dignity granted 
to him and his heirs male—a circumstance 
which shows that though such a grant was 
not at that time general it was not un- 
known. 
There had been, it will be observed, 
the previous case in the same 
reign of the earldom of Oxford so 
granted with the assent of Parlia- 
ment, so that there could be no 
objection to such a mode of limita- 
tion, especially when, as in the 
Scrope case, there was a good 
reason for it, that the Earl had no 
children, but had other heirs male, 
viz. brothers. Lord Brougham 
went on: 


The only question is whether, by the 
laws which regulate the descent of honours, 
this grant carried with it the right of suc- 
cession in favour of collateral heirs. The 
power of the Crown to make such a grant 
as this is not denied. It rests on the fact 
that similar grants had been made before. 
In the next place, on the reason of the 
thing, such a grant is not objectionable: 
for it is hardly greater than a grant to the 
heirs general of a man’s body, If the 
Crown grant a barony by summons with a 
seal in Parliament, the dignity will descend 
to the heirs in tail general, and will there- 
fore vest in females as well as males. Now, 
if such a dignity should descend toa 
daughter, she may marry a man of a dif- 
ferent family, and the blood of the next 
taker will only be connected with the ori- 
ginal family by a female. The same thing 
may happen again and again, till at last 
the dignity gets to such an immeasurable 
distance from the first family that it be- 
comes impossible to trace it to the original 
stock. In the present case, however, the 
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words of the patent limit the descent to the 
heirs male, so that it can be vested only 
in the male blood of the family to the ex- 
clusion of all strangers to the grant. 


So much for the reason of the thing. 
Then Lord Brougham went on to 
notice the case of the Oxford earl- 
dom, to show that such a grant of 
a peerage was valid; and in the 
results, such was the decision 
arrived at in the Devon case, where 
the limitation was the same as in 
the earldoms of Oxford and Wiltes ; 
and at this moment the Earl of 
Devon sits in the House as heir 
male under a grant in the same 
terms as in the case of the earldom 
of Wiltes. 

It will seem incredible, after 
this, that the same House of Lords 
should have rejected the claim to 
the earldom of Wiltes, on the 
ground that the original grant was 
invalid—that is, a grant in the 
same terms as those of Oxford 
and Devon, and in the very same 
terms as those declared valid in the 
Devon case about forty years ago! 
Yet so itis. In so far as this ques- 
tion of the validity of the grant is 
concerned, probably most of our 
readers would be satisfied with the 
reasoning of Lord Brougham aud 
the authority of such great lawyers 
as Lord Coke, with the uniform 
assent of Parliament, and the con- 
sidered judgment of the House of 
Lords in our own time. And there 
was no such weight of authority in 
the opinion lately delivered in the 
Wiltes case. The case, which was 
commenced in,1859, was so long 
delayed that the greatest of the law 
lords who heard it—Lord Wensley- 
dale and Lord Cranworth—had died 
before it was determined, and Lord 
Westbury and Lord Romilly took 
no part in it; so its decision rested 
with Lord Chelmsford and a new 
Scotch law lord, Lord Colonsay. 
Virtually the decision was that of 
Lord Chelmsford, and he gave no 
authority, and entered into no 
reasoning, in support of the view 
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he took. Yet Lord Chelmsford, 
somehow or other, clung to the 
idea of a forfeiture, although well 
aware that there could be no for- 
feiture of the earldom, except by a 
conviction or attainder for treason. 
The only reason he assigned for 
this impression on his mind that 
there must have been a forfeiture, 
although, as he himself showed, 
there could not have been, is curious. 
He said: 


From the time of the death of the Earl 
to the present time not the slightest recog- 
nition of the title had ever occurred. 


This was entirely incorrect; for on 
the petition of the Earl’s wife to 
Henry IV. for a grant of income for 
her support there is an endorse- 
ment of assent to the petition of the 
late Earl of Wiltes. And there was 
more than one grant of the EKarl’s 
lands made under the authority of 
Henry, and when the great seal and 
the sovereign were in his custody, 
in which the lands are described as 
those of the late Earl of Wiltes. 
Lord Chelmsford, then, was utterly 
wrong in his facts, but still more 
fallacious in his reasoning, that 
such a grant of a peerage was in- 
valid. He simply said it was so, 
without condescending to enter into 
any argument or advert to any 
authority, without even mentioning 
—perhaps not being aware—that it 
was in the teeth of the high autho- 
rity of Lord Coke; and without 
making any attempt to answer the 
reasoning of Lord Brougham. With 
every respect for Lord Chelmsford, 
his mere assertion of opinion is not 
enough to uphold it against such 
authority and such argument. 

Lord Chelmsford, indeed, went 
on to say that he would have been 
prepared, if necessary, to determine 
the case against the claimant on 
the ground of forfeiture. Yet it is 
difficult to see how he could have 
arrived at any such conclusion, for 
he disclaimed all idea of a forfeiture 
for treason. He said—what is 


one 
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obvious and unanswerable—that 
there could not have been treason 
in the case, seeing that the Earl of 
Wiltes had simply adhered to his 
rightful sovereign. 


The only possible way of accounting for 

this was the belief of those who would 
have been entitled to succeed that no right 
of succession remained. 
Even if this were so, that there 
was no possible way of accounting 
for it but this belief, what would 
the belief signify, if it is clear that 
it was an erroneous belief? But is 
there ‘no possible way’ of accounting 
for it except that belief? We have 
shown that there were several good 
and substantial reasons for the non- 
claim, one of which alone would 
have been sufficient—that the 
estates of the earldom were confis- 
cated, with the subsequent sanction 
of Parliament, and that the earldom 
would have been only a burden 
without the estates to support it. 
Moreover, it is manifest that for 
some time there was an impression 
that the grant had been annulled 
by Henry’s first Parliament, and 
even when this impression was re- 
moved, there was no likelihood of a 
Scrope claiming any restoration 
from a usurper of the Lancasterian 
dynasty. Added to this, the earldom, 
under a notion that, as it was 
legally, as it was practically gone, 
the estates being gone, had been 
granted to another family, and 
when that family had lost it by 
attainder, it was granted to another 
family, until it became merged in 
the marquisate of Winchester. 

These grants show, no doubt, 
that an impression existed that the 
earldom was extinct, but it is easy 
to account for the existence of that 
impression, and it is evident it was 
ill-founded. In consequence of the 
lapse of time since the original 
grant of the earldom, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was lost, 
and especially the fact that the 
grant was no doubt seized, and that, 
the family were at enmity with the 
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reigning dynasty, who held the 
throne for a considerable part of 
the century, it is easily to be ac- 
counted for that the terms of the 
grant were lost sight of, and it was 
not known that the earldom de- 
scended to collateral heirs, while it 
was well known that there had been 
no lineal heirs to succeed to it. A 
similar thing happened in the 
Devon case: there was no copy of 
the charter in the muniments at 
Powderham, and it was only by 
accident it was discovered by Sir 
Henry Nicholas. So, in the present 
case, there was no copy of the grant 
in the muniments at Bolton. The 
original copy, no doubt, had been 
destroyed by the Earl’s enemies at 
the time of his execution, and it 
was only in recent times, owing 
probably to the disclosure of records 
and the researches stimulated into 
their repositories, that the grant 
was discovered. The non-claim, 
therefore, is easily accounted for, 
but, even if it could not be, it is of 
no consequence whatever, for a 
peerage cannot be lost by non- 
claim, and may be claimed after the 
lapse of centuries. What does it 
matter that a family did not claim 
their right (supposing it to be their 
right), or whether their reason for 
the non-claim was that they were 
ignorant of their right, or too poor 
to enforce it? The family had lost 
the estates of the earldom, and, 
even supposing that they had 
known of the right all along, it 
would take centuries before they 
regained their position and ac- 
quired estates adequate to the 
support of an earldom, and funds 
to maintain their claim to it, for it 
takes thousands to support such a 
claim. This claim has already 
been pending ten tedious years, and 
after all, for the present at all events, 
the vast expense incurred has been 
thrown away, and the claimant 
has been doomed to the bitterness 
of disappointment by a decision as 
unsatisfactory as was ever pro- 
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nounced, and in the teeth of a 
deliberate and well-considered de- 
termination in a case precisely 
similar. 

The only distinction drawn be- 
tween this case and that of the earl- 
dom of Devon, indeed, was, that 
there the successors had sat, whereas 
here they have notas yet. But this 
resolves itself into the objection of 
non-claim, which is. untenable. 
Besides, the successors of other 
similar peerages have sat, and sat 
for centuries, under similar grants, 
as in the earldoms of Oxford and 
Devon, and Airlie, and others. But 
if not im a single instance had a 
successor sat under such a limita- 
tion, there not having been any 
decision against it, what would it 
matter? The question would still be 
as to the right to sit, as to which 
the authority of Lord Coke and 
the reasoning of Lord Brougham, 
utterly unanswered, may well be 
deemed unanswerable. 

Some of the objections made by 
the Chairman of the Committee of 
Privileges, Lord Redesdale, did 
seem somewhat trivial. For in- 
stance, it was urged that in the 
account of the Earl’s execution he 
was called Sir William Le Scrope, 
and not Earl of Wiltes. This, it 
will have been seen, is an entire 
error, for he is called by all the 
chroniclers Sir W. Le Scrope, Earl 
of Wiltes, although one of them, 
having so called him once, then, for 
the sake of shortness, called him 
Sir W. Le Scrope ; and this is the 
answer to the objection (if it is 
worth an answer), that in those 
days peers who were knights were 
constantly described by their 
knightly style, with or without 
their style of nobility, especially 
where they were not of the old 
territorial nobility, who were at 
the height of their pride in the 
reign of Richard, and were so 
destroyed by the Wars of the 
Roses. There is reason to believe 
that they were extremely jealous of 
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the grant of so high a dignity as 
an earldom to a family avho had 
none of the territorial possessions 
of an earldom, and were so poor as to 
require a grant for its support; and 
there is reason to suspect that this 
jealousy had something to do with 
the fate of the first Earl. On the 
Rolls of Parliament, Lord Scrope of 
Bolton is constantly described as 
‘Sir Richard Le Scrope,’ and, 
though this was not a usual desig- 
nation of an earl if he were one of 
the old territorial earls, it would be 
a very probable designation of a new 
earl, who had the title without the 
territory of an earl. But all the 
chroniclers mention the Earl by his 
title, and, what is more important, he 
is repeatedly so described on the 
Rolls of Parliament and on the 
Statute Book. But, even if he 
were not, what would it matter ? 
The question would still be one of 
his right to the earldom ; and this 
would depend not upon what peo- 
ple called him, but on what he 
was by the king’s grant, supposing 
it to be one which in law the king 
could make. As to the objection 
that the Earl’s widow, in her peti- 
tion to the king, did not venture 
to call her murdered husband Earl 
of Wiltes, it really seems too frivo- 
lous to deserve an answer, and the 
best answer is the endorsement on 
the petition—* Widow of the late 
Earl of Wiltes’—and the language 
of the king’s grants of her lands— 
‘late Earl of Wiltes.’ But, again, 
what does it matter what they 
called him (especially as he was 
murdered) ?—the true question be- 
ing what he was, and what he and 
his heirs were entitled to by the 
king’s grant, supposing it to be 
good in law, as it was decided to be 
in the Devon case. 

Some questions of deep constitu- 
tional interest here arise: whether 
it is competent to the Crown, by its 
law officer, the Attorney-General, to 
impeach its own grant and then to 
defeat it as illegal; and whether, if 
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this could be ever proper, it can 
be so where the same grant has been 
allowed to be valid in another case, 
and is such as has been repeatedly 
made by the Crown, and has in one 
instance been made with the assent 
of Parliament; and whether, if 
the Crown does dispute it, the opi- 
nion of the House of Lords against 
the claim is conclusive. As tothe 
latter question, there can be no 
doubt that it is not conclusive on 
the Honse itself. Lord Chelmsford 
had himself to argue this, in order 
to excuse himself for going against 
the Devon case, and he cited cases 
in which the claimant had come 
again. Butis the opinion conclu- 
sive upon the claimant, and may he 
not still insist upon the Crown’s 
grant and appeal to the Crown to 
allow it? There is the highest 
constitutional authority to show 
that he may. The question arose 


in the reign of William III. in the 
case of the earldom of Banbury. 
The House of Lords. rejected the 


claim; the claimant asserted it 
in a court of law in this. way— 
that being indicted for murder he 
pleaded. that he was a peer. The 
Attorney-General replied that his 
claim had been rejected by the 
House of Lords, and the Court of 
King’s Bench, under Lord Chief 
Justice Holt, held this no answer, 
and Jaid the law down in bold terms 
and upon broad grounds—that no 
Englishman could be. deprived of 
his inheritance, whether of estate 
or of dignity, except by the judg- 
ment of a court of law. ‘A dignity 
isan inheritance’ and a man can- 
not be deprived of it but by legal 
judgment or by Act of Parliament. 
The Lords have no more any origi- 
nal jurisdiction to take away a 
man’s inheritance to his dignity 
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than to his estate. They have only 
a judicial jurisdiction by appeal. 
The reference to them of a claim to 
a dignity is voluntary on the part 
of the Crown, and only for their 
opinion or advice. If the claimant 
does not abide by their determina- 
tion, he can apply to the Crown by 
‘ petition of right,’ upon which the 
Crown will say, ‘Let right be done;? 
and if the Crown «will not admit 
the patent, it. must take proper 
proceedings to repeal. it by scire 
Jacias. 

This was pure constitutional lans 
guage, and Mr. Hallam, in his Cons 
stitutional History, approves of it 
The House of Lords were: enraged 
at it, and appointed a committee) to 
inquire into it, and called upon the 
Lord Chief Justice to appear before 
them to explain it: But Holt, with 
a lofty sense of his judicial digmty 
and independence, declined to do so; 
and said, if the record was carried 
to the House by way of appeal,: he 
was prepared judicially to vindicate 
his judgment; but he would descend 
to no.extra-judicial utterances. The 
House of Lords acquiesced, though 
with reluctance, and the grand cons 
stitutional doctrine was established 
that.a peer can only be deprived of 
his peerage by a legal judgment or 
an Act of Parliament. 

It is deeply to be lamented that, 
this being so, the Crown should 
have been advised to oppose the 
claim, without being prepared le- 
gally to contest it before a judicial 
tribunal. 

At all events, it is manifest that 
the opinion of the Lords in Com- 
mittee of Privileges is not conclusive, 
and the claim to the earldom of 
Wiltes may be brought forward 
again, we hope with a more satis- 
factory result. 
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THE SUN’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPACE. 
By Ricnarp A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘ Saturn and its System,’ &. &c. 


EW of the discoveries made by 
astronomers are more surpris- 
ing than that of the sun’s motion 
through the celestial spaces. Fol- 
lowed by his train of attendants— 
planets, asteroids, comets, and me- 
teoric systems—he is ever rushing 
onwards through space with a velo- 
city of which the human imagina- 
tion is unable to form adequate 
conceptions. Whether the vast 
orbit which he must in reality be 
pursuing is of any regular figure, or 
rather consists of myriads of inter- 
lacing loops; whether in the former 
case there is some vast central orb 
around which his motions are di- 
rected, or whether the orbit is simply 
regulated by the gravity of the 
scheme of fixed stars, without any 
preponderant mass at the centre; 
whether, in fine, the sun is an at- 
tendant star, or is himself one of the 
regulating orbs of the sidereal 
scheme—on all these points astro- 
nomy is as yet silent. Speculation 
has, indeed, suggested many inte- 
resting surmises, grounded on more 
or less probable evidence; but as 
yet no theory founded on an exact 
examination of the results of sys- 
tematic observation has been pre- 
sented to the world. Nor is it 
likely that astronomers will quickly 
be able to systematise the motions 
of the stars. The Copernicus of the 
sidereal system is not to be ex- 
pected for many generations, per- 
haps not for thousands of years. 
Nay, if it befitted us to doubt after 
the achievements of our Newtons 
and our Herschels, we might fear 
that the great problem of co-ordi- 
nating the motions of the fixed stars 
into a single scheme, is one which 
it will never be given to the human 
race to triumph over. 
What has already been done, 
however, is well worthy of careful 


study. In fact, it may be doubted 
whether the full complexity of the 
problem which has been solved by 
ourastronomers has been thorough] 
appreciated. I wish to exhibit the 
nature of the results which have 
been obtained, and then to discuss 
some peculiarities which, without 
in any sense throwing doubt over 
the justice of the conclusions to 
which astronomers have arrived, 
yet serve (unless I mistake) to prove 
in the clearest manner that the as- 
sumptions on which the problem of 
the sun’s motion has been solved 
require modification. The work of 
our astronomers resembles, in a 
sense, the famous work of Adams 
and Leverrier, when they spread 
forth the subtle webs of their ana- 
lyses to capture the unseen planet 
whose influence had so long been 
felt upon the outskirts of the solar 
system. Just as their assumptions 
respecting the mass and distance of 
the great unseen were incorrect, yet 
led to a correct result, so the as- 
sumptions on which our astrono- 
mers have founded their determina- 
tion of the sun’s motion in space 
may be now shown, by means of 
that very determination, to have 
been wholly incorrect. 

Let us first rightly grasp the 
nature of the problem which the 
elder Herschel set himself. 

He argued that if our sun is 
moving through space, the effects 
of his motion must generally be on 
this wise:—The stars in those re- 
gions of space towards which the 
sun is moving must seem to ‘ open 
out,’ precisely as the trees of a 
forest seem to ‘open out’ as we 
approach them. The stars in the 
opposite region must seem to close 
in to.a corresponding extent. But 
the most marked effect must appear 
in the stars which are on or near 
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the celestial circle midway between 
these two regions. All such stars 
must be affected by a ‘ backward 
drift,’ corresponding precisely in 
degree to the rate of the sun’s 
advance. 

It will be observed that hitherto 
the question of the stars’ distance 
has not been introduced. But it is 
clear that this question must affect 
to a most important extent the 
effects of any definite solar motion. 
For anything that Herschel knew 
when he began his inquiry, the 
stars might be so far off that the 
sun’s motion, even though vast in 
itself, might produce absolutely no 
appreciable effect upon the position 
of the stars. Then again, supposing 
the first-magnitude stars, presuma- 
bly the nearest, were affected in a 
certain degree by the sun’s motion, 
then the second magnitude stars 
would be less affected, the third 
still less, and so on. Again, the 
stars looked upon as being suns, like 
our own central luminary, might be 
expected to have their own motions 
through space, and it was uncertain 
_ before inquiry whether these mo- 
tions might not be quite sufficient 
to mask the effects of the sun’s 
motion ; or at any rate the balance 
of effects might be so small as to 
render it very doubtful whether 
accident or a real motion of the sun 
had been the cause of the slight 
apparent preponderance of motions 
in some definite direction. 

I mention all these circumstances 
that the reader may be able to ap- 
preciate the boldness of Herschel’s 
genius in venturing to search, amidst 
so many conflicting evidences as he 
might expect to meet with, for that 
small residuum of motion on which 
he hoped to found the doctrine of 
the sun’s motion through the side- 
real spaces. 

But yet more startling is it to 
find how slender was the stock of 
materials which Herschel had at his 
command, When we know that 
modern astronomers have examined 
VOL, LXXX.—NO. CCCCLXXVII. 
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the motions of hundreds of stars in 
dealing with the same problem, it 
is amazing to think that Herschel 
should have hoped to deduce from 
the motions of only seven stars a 
result of so much importance as 
that he was in search of. It is yet 
more amazing to find that he 
achieved a perfect success. He an- 
nounced in 1783 that the sun is 
advancing towards a point in the 
constellation Hercules. Even at the 
present day astronomers have not 
been able to say more, so far ai 
least as the direction of the sun’s 
motion is concerned. Every sub- 
sequent inquiry has exhibited the 
constellation Hercules, or its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, as includ- 
ing the point which astronomers cal] 
the ‘apex of the sun’s motion.’ 

But this result—I mean the suc- 
cessful determination of the direc- 
tion of the sun’s motion from the 
consideration of only seven stars—is 
not only amazing; it is highly sig- 
nificant. Let us at once accept it 
in its full importance. It proves, 
not merely that the sun has such a 
motion as Herschel had suspected, 
but that the sun’s motion must 
bear a very considerable proportion 
to the motions of the other stars in 
space. Had the sun been one of 
those stars which move very slowly 
compared with their fellow-orbs, 
there can be no doubt whatever that 
so rough and inexact a mode of in- 
quiry could have revealed nothing 
respecting the direction in which 
the sun is travelling. It is only by 
looking upon the sun’s motion as 
far from being the least rapid of 
the stellar journeyings, that we can 
understand or appreciate Herschel’s 
success. 

We shall presently see that this 
fact is of the greatest significance in 
reference to the results which have 
rewarded later researches. 

Herschel’s conclusions were not 
left unnoticed or unchallenged. So 
small, however, has been the num- 
ber of those who have disputed the 
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justice of Herschel’s views, and -so 
thorough has been the vindication 
which those views have received at 
the hands of the ablest astronomers, 
that we need not be at the pains to 
discuss the arguments by which a 
few mathematicians (I believe only 
two) have attempted to impugn the 
accuracy of Herschel’s conclusions. 

At an early stage in the inquiry 
it was felt that the relative dis- 
tances of the stars must have an 
impor tant bearing on the determi- 
nation of the actual nature of the 
sun’s proper motion. The general 
drift of the stars in a certain direc- 
tion may be very significant evi- 
dence of the sun’s motion in the 
contrary direction. Butif we wish 
to estimate the actual velocity with 
which the sun is travelling, we must 
have clear conceptions on two very 
important points. We must deter- 
mine the relation between the dis- 
tances of-the brighter and fainter 
stars, ranging them in definite gra- 
dations of magnitude; and, more- 
over, we must know tlie actual dis- 
tance of several stars. 

On the last point astronomers 
have obtained satisfactory results. 
There are, indeed, very few stars 
whose distances are known; but 
several of these distances have been 
ascertained in a manner there is 
no disputing. Over and over again, 
for instance, has the distance of the 
leading brilliant in the Centaur (a 
famous double star) been deter- 
mined ; and the results have alw ays 
been closely accordant. Then there 
is the small star (No. 61) in 
the Swan, whose rapid apparent 
motions long since suggested to 
astronomers “the idea of its proxi- 
mity to our system. This star’s 
distance has been measured by 
Bessel and Peters (by independent 
processes), and with satisfactorily 
accordant results. And _ several 
other stars might be named respect- 
ing whose distances very little 
doubt remains in the minds of our 
astronomer’s. 
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But on the other point there has 
been a considerable variety of opi- 
nion. All agree that the fainter 
stars must be assumed to lie much 
farther away than Sirius, or Ca- 
pella, or Arcturus, or Vega. But 
whether the relative distance is 
satisfactorily indicated by the diffe- 
rence of brilliancy, or whether it 
would not be better, so far as the 
particular problem we are dealing 
with is concerned, to take the rela- 
tive apparent motions of the stars as 
affording the best criterion of their 
relative distances, is an important 
point on which astronomers have 
long been at issue. It is a singular 
circumstance that they have never 
(to the best of my knowledge) 
thought of instituting a direct com- 
parison between the evidence of the 
two criteria of distance. All that 
has been done is this. One class of 
astronomers have arranged the stars 
into sets according to their appa- 
rent brilliancy, and, assigning “a 
suitable mean distanc xe to the stars 
of each set, have determined the 
sun’s motion on the strength of 
the evidence thus deduced. Another 
class of astronomers have arranged 
the stars into sets according to the 
magnitude of their apparent mo- 
tions, and have determined the 
sun’s motion accordingly. Now it 
has happened that the results of 
both processes have been coinci- 
dent. Hence it has been assumed 
to be a matter of indifference what 
view is adopted, or rather it has 
been supposed that the relative mo- 
tion of the stars must correspond 
pretty closely with their relative 
brilliancy ; otherwise there would 
be (it has been thought) no such 
accordance as has resulted from the 
use of either indication to deter- 
mine the sun’s motion through 
space. JI speak under correction, 
but I believe that no one has ever 
yet expressed any doubts on this 
point. As I have said, it does not 
seem to have occurred to any one to 
inquire whether the proper motions 
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of the stars corresponded with the 
distances which astronomers had 
deduced from the brightness of 
the stars of different magnitudes. 
To illustrate the nature of the case, 
I may compare it to a trial carried 
on simultaneously in two different 
courts and leading to the same de- 
cision. In such a case (the trial 
being carried on with closed doors) 
no one would be led to suspect that 
the evidence given in one court 
might possibly be wholly different 
from that given in the other, or 
even that there might be absolute 
incongruity between the two lines 
of evidence. Yet this might well 
be the case ; and the decision, how- 
ever just in itself, might thus be 
founded on false evidence in one or 
other, or even in both courts. I 
think I shall be able to show that 
the case certainly corresponds with 
this view in regard to the determi- 
nation of the sun’s motion through 
space. 

Theastronomers who have adopted 
the rule of estimating star-distances 
by brilliancy have assigned the fol- 
lowing relative distances to stars of 
the first seven magnitudes : 


Distance. 
Ist magnitude ° ° 1°00 
2nd o . 7t 
a ' 2°57 
4th " ‘ ‘ 3°76 
sth ‘ ° 5°44 
6th * ‘ ‘ 7°86 
7th 9. 11°34 


Now it is perfectly clear that the 
greater the distance of an object in 
motion, the more slowly the object 
will appear to move. Just as the 
apparent dimensions of a man, for 
instance, are diminished by distance, 
so also, if he is walking, will the 
apparent length of his steps be 
diminished. 

This being understood, it is clear 
that if we take the average proper 
motions of the stars of different 
magnitudes, we ought to find a 
close correspondence between the 
result and the above list of dis- 
tances, if the brilliancy of a star 
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affords in reality a true test of its 
distance. Now, the mode of deter- 
mining the true average in this 
case involves mathematical con- 
siderations of some nicety, into 
which I need not here enter. Let 
it suffice to exhibit results. 

I find, then, that the average 
proper motions of the stars belong- 
ing to the first seven magnitudes 
are as follows: 

Proper motion. 


Ist magnitude 099 
2nd i : . ae 
3rd ‘i o”31 
4th - o OMe 
5th a 050 
6th o”22 
7th 020 


And if we estimate the stars’ dis- 
tances from this table, making as 
before the distance of the first- 
magnitude stars unity, we get, in 
place of the distances shown in the 
first table, the following : 


Distance. 
1st magnitude : ° 1°00 
2nd ; ° ‘ 4°71 
3rd i ° ‘ 3°19 
4th * ‘ - 4°13 
5th - ° . 1°98 
6th re ; ‘ 4°50 
7th * . ‘ 4°95 
Clearly this result is unsatis- 
factory. It is not merely that it 


differs altogether from the former, 
but that it 1s absurd in itself. We 
cannot suppose stars of the second 
magnitude to be farther away than 
stars of the third, fourth, fifth, or 
sixth. Before proceeding, we must 
master this difficulty, if possible. 
I think we can trace it to its source. 
The first orders of stars contain but 
few representatives, compared with 
the orders of the less brilliant stars. 
Thus the above list deals with only 
nine stars of the first magnitude, 
and only fifty-five of the second. 
It is clear that numbers such as 
these are insufficient for our pur- 
pose, when once it is found that the 
old law of distance has to be aban- 
doned. 

Having thus detected the pro- 
bable source of the irregularity, it 
AA2 
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is very easy to recognise the proper 

mode of treating the difficulty. The 

question really is whether the faint 
stars are proportionately far off. 

Let us then divide the stars into 

two classes, the first including all 

those which are visible in mode- 
rately bright moonlight—that is, 
stars of the first three magnitudes ; 
the second including the remaining 

stars,! visible to the naked eye on a 

clear night when there is no moon. 

Such a test as this must result in 

exhibiting the relative average 

proximity of the brighter stars, if 
brightness is indeed any criterion 
of proximity. 

Here is the result : 

Proper motion. 
0348 
0""349 

So that, judged in this way, the 
stars of the smaller magnitudes 
must be looked upon as actually 
nearer to us (though very slightly) 
than the brilliant orbs which form 
the most striking of our constella- 
tions. 

One cannot mistake the meaning 
of this result. The near approach 
to equality observed between the 
numbers may be partly accidental. 
Had our first set included one more 
magnitude, indeed, there would 
have resulted no such close ap- 
proach to equality; but the yet 
more striking result of a markedly 
greater proper motion in the fainter 
set would have been noticed. If 
our first set had included only the 
first two magnitudes, there would 
again have been no exact equality, 
while the preponderance of proper 
motion would have been (though 
but slightly) on the side of the 
brighter stars. About these nice- 
ties we need not concern ourselves. 
The great point is that it is esta- 


First set 
Second set 
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blished, on evidence which seems 
wholly irresistible, that the bril- 
liancy of the stars is no satisfactory 
criterion of proximity. 

This inquiry into the significance 
of stellar brilliancy may seem a 
digression from the subject of the 
sun’s motion in space. But it will 
presently be seen that the investi- 
gation is an absolutely essential 
preliminary to our inquiry into the 
recent work of astronomers on the 
subject of the sun’s motion. 

I have mentioned that two me- 
thods had been made use of in 
determining the point in space to- 
wards which the sun is moving. 
But both these methods were ap- 
plied to the stars’ apparent motions 
on the celestial vault. Lately the 
Astronomer-Royal suggested a total 
change in the mode of treating the 
subject. He argued that the ques- 
tion should be looked at as having 
reference to the motions of the 
stars in space, not upon the surface 
of the imaginary celestial globe. 
And he showed, in his usual lucid 
and masterly manner, how the ma- 
thematical considerations involved 
in the change of view must be 
dealt with. He also calculated the 
formule for determining in this 
new way the nature of the sun’s 
motion in space. These formule 
would, of course, be out of place in 
the pages of a popular magazine; 
nor would it be easy to present the 
new mode of treating the subject 
without introducing considerations 
scarcely less unsuited to these pages. 
The mathematical reader will find 
Mr. Airy’s able dissertation on the 
subject in vol. xxiv. of the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. The non-mathematical 
reader may accept the opinion of 
our leading astronomical authorities 


1 It is not to be understood that the stars I am considering include all those of the 
various magnitudes dealt with. They are taken from a list of the proper motions of 


1,167 stars drawn up by Mr. Main in 1864. 


But it is important to notice that ihere is 


no principle of selection in this list to vitiate the result of the process of examination 


referred to above. 


All stars belonging to certain catalogues have been included by Mr. 


Main, whether their proper motions be great, or small, or even evanescent. 
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on the merits of Mr. Airy’s paper, 
as affording sufficient evidence of 
the justice and importance of the 
Astronomer-Royal’s views. The 
chief circumstance to be noted, how- 
ever, is that the new inquiry, 
though based on novel considera- 
tions and conducted in a novel 
manner, yet led to precisely the 
same result as former researches. 
Not only was the original esti- 
mate of the direction of the sun’s 
motion confirmed by the Astro- 
nomer-Royal, but the velocity with 
which the sun is journeying through 
space came out from his figures and 
formule appreciably unchanged. 
Mr. Dunkin, of the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, to whose skill the Astro- 
nomer-Royal had entrusted the 
laborious and difficult processes 


involved in the application of the 
new method to 1,167 stars, remarks 
on this head that the mean of the 
values obtained by Otto Struve 
and by himself differs so little from 
either, that we may look upon it 


as fairly representing the annual 
motion of the sun, ‘so far as any 
result can be obtained by the use 
of the apparent proper motions of 
the stars.’ The sun’s velocity, ac- 
cording to both methods, is found 
to be about 150 millions of miles 
per annum. 

It would seem, then, that the 
problem of the sun’s motion in 
space has been placed in the cate- 
gory of settled questions. With so 
many solutions, various in method, 
founded on different sets of stars, 
and carried out by the most skilful 
mathematicians to all but identical 
results, no one can reasonably 
doubt, it might be thought, that the 
sun’s motion is such as has been 
stated by our astronomers. 

And yet, singularly enough, this 
last and most satisfactory of all the 
solutions which the problem has 
received has introduced an element 
of doubt into the question which it 
is impossible to overlook. The 
Astronomer-Royal was not content 
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with the mere solution of the pro- 
blem, but persisted, after the obsti- 
nately inquisitive manner usual 
amongst astronomers, in applying 
all manner of tests to the result. 
Among these tests was one of a 
most interesting character. 

It was argued that if our sun’s 
motion is reflected so clearly 
amongst the drifting stars, we 
ought to find the amount of star- 
drift largely diminished when the 
full correction is made for the sun’s 
motion. Accordingly the experi- 
ment was tried. Every star of the 
1,167 in Mr. Main’s list was care- 
fully set drifting in a direction pre- 
cisely opposite to that due to the 
sun’s motion; the effect being in- 
tended to be such as to correspond to 
that which would really take place 
if the sun were brought to rest. I 
say intended, because the doubts 
which hang over the question of the 
stars’ distances come in here again 
to perplex the question. However, 
the best was done which the cir- 
cumstances admitted of. The esti- 
mates of the elder Struve were 
adopted, and the immensely labo- 
rious work of correction was carried 
out to its completion by Mr. 
Dunkin. 

The result was not such as was to 
have been expected. I premise that, 
in this case, the sum of the squares 
of the uncorrected motions has to 
be brought into comparison with the 
sum of the squares of the corrected 
motions. The former sum, then, was 
found to be 142°0251, the latter 
136°4915. The correction, instead of 
being important as was anticipated, 
is less than a twenty-fifth part of 
the whole. 

Sir John Herschel, commenting on 
this result, remarks: ‘No one need 
be surprised at this. If the sun 
move in space, why not also the 
stars ? and if so, it would be mani- 
festly absurd to expect that any 
movement could be assigned to 
the sun by any system of caleula- — 
tion which should account for more 
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than a very small portion of the 
totality of the observed displace- 
ments. But what is indeed as- 
tonishing in the whole affair is 


that among all this chaotic heap of 


miscellaneous movement, among 
all this drift of cosmical atoms, 
of the laws of whose motions we 
know absolutely nothing, it should 
be possible to place the finger on 
one small portion of the sum total, 
to all appearance undistinguishably 
mixed up with the rest, and to de- 
clare with full assurance that this 
particular portion of the whole is 
due to the proper motion of our 
own system.’ 

With all deference to an authority 
so distinguished, I must venture to 
express my doubts of the correct- 
ness of the opinion I have just 
quoted. Sir John Herschel has 
omitted to consider that the num- 
ber of bodies affected by their own 
proper motion has nothing what- 
ever to do with the effects of the 
correction under discussion; because 
every one of those bodies is affected by 
the sun’s proper motion. The large- 
ness of the number is as effective 
one way as the other. This general 
consideration suffices to’ throw 
Herschel’s conclusion into doubt; 
but in reality the question is one 
for mathematical discussion, and 
when this has been applied it be- 
comes certain that his conclusion is 
erroneous. 

Now I could not present here the 
processes by which I have esta- 
blished the view that a larger 
correction was to have been ex- 
pected. But I can indicate a 
line of reasoning which will ex- 
hibit very clearly the probability 
of that view. Suppose there are 
two stars in that part of the heavens 
where the sun’s motion produces 
the greatest change of position, and 
that one star is moving in the same 
direction as the sun and with the 
same velocity, the other in the con- 
trary direction. It is obvious that 
the first has its apparent motion re- 
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duced to rest by the effect of the 
sun’s motion; the second has its 
motion doubled. Thus, instead of 
the motions 1, 1 (as we may count 
them), which would be observed if 
the sun were at rest, we get the 
motions 0, 2; and instead of the 
squares I, 1, we get the squares 0, 4, 
an increase in all of 2. Now, any 
one familiar with the elements of 
geometry will find that, even if the 
two stars had opposite motions 
along some other line than the one 
parallel to the sun’s path, so that 
(situated as the stars are supposed 
to be) the squares of their own mo- 
tions would be less than 1, 1, the 
increase due to the sun’s motion 
would still be 2. Hence, if we sup- 
pose a large number of stars to be 
moving in all directions from a point 
situated as supposed, every pair of 
opposite motions would have the 
sum of its squares increased by 2; 
whereas theoriginalsum would never 
exceed 2, and would commonly be 
less than 2. Hence the effect of the 
sun’s motion would be to more than 
double the sum of the squares for 
stars in this particular part of the 
heavens. For stars situated else- 
where the sun’s motion would be 
less effective. Without entering 
further into explanations of the 
probable effect of the sun’s motion 
for stars all over the sky, I may 
mention, as the result of an exact 
mathematical discussion of the sub- 
ject, that, on the whole, the sun’s 
motion ought exactly to double 
the sum of the squares. In other 
words, the correction due to the 
sun’s motion ought to reduce the 
sum of squares by one-half. We 
have seen that the actual reduction 
is less than one twenty-fifth. 

We have, then, only three ex- 
planations to choose from. Either 
the sun’s motion is considerably 
less than the average motions 
of the stars; or stars are moving 
according to some law which tends 
to mask the effect of the motion of 
the sun, which is but one among 
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their number; or, lastly, the assump- 
tions which have been made re- 
specting the stars’ distances (as 
judged by their brightness) are 
wholly incorrect. 

We have seen, at the very begin- 
ning of this inquiry, that the sun’s 
motion cannot be looked upon as 
small in comparison with the ave- 
rage motions of the stars. Thus the 
first explanation must be dismissed. 
As to the second, it is clearly im- 
probable in the highest degree that 
that should be the real explanation 
of our difficulty ; for besides that 
a law, to be so effective in masking 
the effect of the sun’s motion, ought 
to exhibit itself by obvious relations 
among the stellar movements, we 
have the fact that the sun’s motion 
is not masked when estimated in 
other ways. It is only in one sense 
that it is masked at all, and its 
effect, viewed in that light, depends 
entirely on the assumptions which 
have been made respecting the 
stars’ distances. We are led, then, 
to the third explanation, which 
involves the very conclusion which 
I have endeavoured to establish 
above on other grounds—the con- 
clusion, namely, that the distances 
of the stars are not to be estimated 
by the stars’ apparent brightness. 

It only remains to mention that 
the same amount of change in our 
estimates of the stars’ distances, 
which the former mode of inquiry 
suggested, appears to correspond 
closely with the amount required 
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to make the corrections due to the 
sun’s motions sufliciently effective. 
I can only speak positively, how- 
ever, for the stars of the lower 
magnitudes, because the correction 
due to the sun’s motion is in reality 
not a correction at all for stars of 
the second and third magnitudes, 
since it actually increases the sum 
of the squares. My formule do not 
enable me to deal with a negative 
correction, though they show very 
conclusively that such a correction 
can only result from mistaken as- 
sumptions. The fact that such 
corrections exist is interesting 
also as confirming a result already 
indicated in this paper—viz. that 
the stars of the first three magni- 
tudes must be taken together in 
inquiries of this sort. 

The result of my examination of 
the subject seems to prove that we 
can no longer assume the stars to 
be all of the same or nearly the 
same magnitude, but that, on the 
contrary, their differences of mag- 
nitude are so important as to con- 
stitute the chief explanation of their 
differences of brilliancy. But this 
conclusion, which seems to me indis- 
putable, in no sense contravenes the 
conclusions whichastronomers have 
formed respecting the sun’s motion 
through space, though it throws 
considerable doubt over the accuracy 
of the estimates which have been 
formed of his velocity in miles per 
annum. 


oo 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER VL. 
THE NATIVES OF THE COUNTRY. 


T is quite possible for a man to 

spend his life in any one country 
of Europe without acquiring any 
intimate knowledge— philological, 
ethnical, or otherwise—of the in- 
habitants of any other nationality 
of the same quarter of the globe. 
Strange as it may appear, it is 
equally possible for an Anglo-In- 
dian to live for years in India and 
remain almost totally ignorant of 
the language, history, manners 
and customs of the natives among 
whom he dwells, and whom it is 
his lot to see every day of his 
existence. 

To the great mass of Englishmen 
British India, from Peshawur to 
Cape Comorin, is ethnically and 
physically one, just as is Spain or 
Holland : and its two hundred mil- 
lions of population are Hindoos and 


Mahommedans of one or, at the 


most, two races. There may be 
added to this much information a 
vague impression that the Hindoos 
are divided into classes by ordi- 
nances of caste ; and it may even be 
known that, at some time or other, 
the Aryans (whoever they may have 
been) and the Mahommedans en- 
tered India from foreign parts, and 
.made themselves conspicuous in the 
History of Hindostan. Many Anglo- 
Indians, so taught, fail during a 
‘lifetime in India to add very much 
to their knowledge of the subject. 
Men of business may learn some- 
thing of the worst sides of the 
native character; they may dis- 
cover that the Asiatic is not a 
model of probity, whether he be 
a denizen of Bengal, Madras, Bom- 
bay, or any of the northern pro- 
vinces—that the argumentum ad 
verecundiam does not apply to deal- 
ings with the native of India as it 
does where Europeans are con- 
cerned—and that the conquered 


people are not nicely scrupulous in 
their efforts to overreach or outwit 
their conquerors and each other. 
But they may fail to penetrate the 
character of the people at any other 
point: and what little they dis- 
cover of the most superficial cha- 
racteristics and customs of those 
around them they erroneously as- 
sume to be equally applicable to all 
the people of India—predicating for 
the whole what in truth only applies 
to a part. 

It is a logical deduction that 
knowledge of a people’s character 
and mode of life must be preceded 
by more or less intimacy with the 
language of that people: and when it 
is stated that hundreds (thousands 
would possibly be within the mark) 
of Anglo-Indians never learn any- 
thing of the native dialects, it will 
be readily intelligible that their 
ignorance should be considerable 
upon all those points as to which 
information can only come of inter- 
course. ‘To many Anglo-Indians 
there never occurs the necessity of 
speaking any native tongue. The 
merchants, bankers, and other non- 
officials settled down in a provincial 
capital can transact their business 
without employing any other than 
Anglo-Saxon speech. English is the 
non-official language; and every na- 
tive employé above the rank of mes- 
senger speaks itas amatterof course. 
In Madras and Bombay those ser- 
vants who come into contact with 
the master speak English (at least it 
is more like English than any other 
language) and act as interpreters 
for the remainder of the household 
and the hangers-on of the domestic 
world. In other parts of India 
English-speaking servants can be 
procured with little difficulty. And, 
at the worst, the non-official of the 
provincial capital only requires such 
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a limited vocabulary as will enable 
him to order dinner. 

So, too, the exigencies that drive 
the officer of a British regiment to 
depart from his mother-tongue are 
few and far between. He generally 
has a servant who speaks English : 
the mess-waiters are men of the 
regiment ; and, if he know enough 
of the vernacular to ask his way 
back to cantonments or to his camp 
when he has gone into the interior 
and missed his road, he knows 
enough to meet any emergency 
likely to befall him. There are, of 
course, many officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s British forces who learn more 
than the minimum positively re- 
quired of them; but there are not 
a few who learn less, and are hope- 
lessly stranded when they make the 
slightest colloquial attempt. Nor 


is this unnatural. The British officer 
is in India only for a time (unless 
he exchange he may not be there 
longer than five to ten years) ; that 
time may be broken by frequent 


absences on leave, and he cannot 
anticipate a return to that country 
after his regiment leaves it. With a 
sufficient show of reason he argues 
that it is useless importing the 
Oordoo or Hindoo language into 
England, where it can only: be em- 
ployed to the bewilderment of a 
Lascar crossing-sweeper whose na- 
tive dialect is Bengali or Tamil, 
and from whose linguistic 7épertoire 
Oordoo and Hindoo have been 
wholly omitted; and, considering 
the matter from this practical point 
of view, he leaves the languages to 
the regimental interpreter. 

To some of the expedients adopted 
and errors made by Anglo-Indians 
who have failed to master the ver- 
nacular, has been accorded a world- 
wide fame (Anglo-Indian) as great 
as was ever won by the bons mots of 
Sheridan or the best utterances of 
Rochefoucauld. Almost as historical 
a personage as Warren Hastings is 
that Caleutta merchant who, wish- 
ing to ask what pie he had before 
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him on the dinner table, demanded 
of his Khansamah (in Hindoostanee) 
whose pie it was, and was duly in- 
formed that it was hisown. Great, 
too, is the young officer who, being 
asked in the course of a colloquial 
examination how he would express 
himself in the vernacular if he 
wished his syce to take his buggy 
under the shade ‘of a tree, escaped 
out of the difficulty by saying, that 
he should go under the tree himself 
and beckon to the syce to bring the 
buggy there. And, were it neces- 
sary, the list of those who have 
established for themselves celebrity 
after the same fashion might be 
further added to. 

To those who take the trouble to 
inquire into the matter, it is known 
that the millions of British India 
are divided into peoples differing as 
widely as—sometimes more widely 
than—the various peoples of Europe. 
The Aryans, wherever they ‘ are 
found, are of one family, though 
Tartar and Afghan conquerors have 
often corrupted the stream of Aryan 
descent. The Mahommedans, with 
the exception of the few whose pro- 
genitors were forcibly converted to 
Islamism when the crescent first 
descended upon the plains of India, 
are the descendants of those war- 
riors who built up the throne of 
Delhi and made of Hindostan an 
empire for their mogul. But among 
the aborigines there are many tribes 
which are ethnically and philologi- 
cally divided. There are tribes 
closely related to the Malay and 
Chinese races, and there are 
others that are wholly unconnected 
with those branches of the human 
race. The number of aboriginal 
dialects spoken throughout India 
has been computed to exceed two 
hundred, and none of these has any 
marked affinity to any other. In 
the insignificant Naga country near 
Assam thirty distinct dialects have 
been detected, and in estimating the 
number for all India at about two 
hundred, the error, if there be any, 











is on the side of moderation. It 
does not, however, follow that the 
distinction between the aboriginal 
tribes should be as marked in every 
respect as it is in regard to lan- 
guage. The tongues spoken by the 
aborigines are unwritten; and, un- 
fettered by any recorded forms of 
speech, the branches that have 
sprung, at a comparatively recent 
date, from a common stock may 
have insensibly lapsed away from 
the original dialect and adopted in 
its stead those of a peculiarly. local 
character. 

How little is generally known, 
even in India, of these aboriginal 
tribes was well instanced in 1855, 
when the Santhals, driven to de- 
speration by the exactions of the 
Bengallee usurers, the oppression of 
the Government police, and the in- 
sufficiency of legal redress through 
the agency of our courts, broke out 
into open insurrection. The San- 
thals are a distinct tribe, numbering 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000, and 
inhabiting a tract of country, 400 
miles in length and 100 miles in 
breadth, that stretches from a point 
close to the Bay of Bengal to the 
confines of Behar. The Santhal 
country in 1855 was distinguished 
by no other boundaries than those 
formed by nature in the shape of 
hills and forests. Nowhere was this 
tract exclusively populated by San- 
thals, though in many parts they 
constituted the great bulk of the 
population. The existence of this 
tribe was barely recognised, and the 
land they dwelt in was parcelled 
off to the rich districts of Bengal 
through which it traversed. 

In 1855 the British public in In- 
dia was startled out of its propriety 
by the sudden intimation that the 
Santhals had risen and were mur- 
dering many of the Europeans and 
natives in their neighbourhood. 
Then from some came the question, 
‘ Whoare the Santhals?’ Not afew 
(dubious as to whether a Santhal 
were some uncomfortable quadru- 
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ped of the jungle or reptile of the 
swamp) asked ‘ What are the San- 
thals?’ And at the expense of an 
insurrection in the very heart of 
the richest and most civilised pro- 
vince of India there was imparted 
the lesson that the Santhal was a 
human entity—indebted for his be- 
ing neither to the Aryan, Tartar, 
Afghan, nor any other invading 
race—the descendant of an ancient 
tribe that in prehistoric time was 
driven by a foreign host into the 
forests, hills, and swamps, and one 
of a people numbering more than a 
million souls. Even the Govern- 
ment officials who immediately ruled 
over the Santhals were benightedly 
ignorant as to the character of these 
people. They knew something 
about the Bengallee, and could not 
recognise the fact that Santhals who 
lived in the vicinity of Bengallees 
could differ materially from their 
neighbours. The Santhals repre- 
sented their wrongs and asked for 
redress. When this course failed, 
they sent to the local authorities an 
ultimatum which threatened war 
unless their grievances were in- 
quired into. And, to the surprise 


of the authorities, they kept their ~ 


word. It was a startling blow of 
course. The authorities knew that 
Bengallees were too cowardly to risk 
their persons in any overt action 
against the Government—too little 
mindful of the value of truth to 
commence hostilities merely because 
they had promised to do so—and 
here, to their utter amazement, was 
a tribe whose members were not as 
the Bengallees around them—an un- 
cultured people to whom truth yet 
came instinctively, and who, armed 
with a good cause (axes, bows, and 
arrows), were not afraid to array 
themselves against the muskets of 
our native Sepoys. 

While it is thus possible to live 
in India and know little or nothing 
of the people, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to know all about them that 
might be desired. Even as to the 
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origin of the races, much is enve- 
loped in doubt. History is mute 
as to the date when the fair race 
of Aryan conquerors passed the 
Himalaya and entered India. The 
struggle between the Aryans and 
the aborigines is unrecorded. Tra- 
dition fails to cast any satisfactory 
light upon the events of that early 
period ; and present facts are the 
main evidences of the extent and 
variance of the tribes. 

We know that, in that far-off 
time, the Aryans occupied a promi- 
nent position. Sallying forth from 
Central Asia, they founded colonies 
in India, Persia, Greece, and Rome. 
Distant branches of this conquering 
people penetrated to Spain and 
England, And the language of 
the Aryan formed the basis of many 
of the languages of Asia and nearly 
all of Europe. In entering India 
they were to the aborigines of the 
country as creatures of a high order 
of civilisation to barbarians. Hated 


and despised by their conquerors, 


the dark-skinned tribes for the 
most part fled before the fair-com- 
plexioned invaders. But in the 
course of time the peoples in some 
degree amalgamated. The abori- 
gines, where not driven into the 
jungles as fugitives fromcivilisation, 
were absorbed into the lower grades 
of the conquering tribe, and while 
they received some of the Aryan 
higher form of religion they con- 
tributed those elements of supersti- 
tion and demon worship that now 
characterise the Hindoo faith. In 
the north the aborigines almost 
entirely disappeared, and with them 
went the trace of their superstition 
and weird rites. In the wild forest 
tracts of the central table land the 
aborigines held their ground un- 
touched by Aryan conquest. And 
in the south generally the subjuga- 
tion of the aboriginal tribes by the 
Aryans was less complete than it 
was in the north. The Hindooism 
of to-day is a composite religion to 
which many differing forms of wor- 
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ship have imparted something. The 
simple faith coming of revelation 
that peculiarised the Aryan has had 
engrafted upon it much of the idol- 
atry of Buddhism and the heathen- 
ism of the aborigines; and by a 
degenerate priesthood have been 
introduced changes of form and 
belief that have not been of a re- 
forming or improving nature. But 
there yet remain many millions of 
aborigines who, having stood aloof 
from the current of change that has 
flown past them for centuries, retain 
the belief of their forefathers free 
from any tinge of a foreign element. 
The Aryan of the East has suc- 
cumbed before the Mahommedan 
invader, the empire of the Moslem 
has fallen before the might of an 
Aryan race coming from the West, 
and not yet effeminated by luxury 
and indolence. The crescent and 
the cross have both passed victorious 
over the empire won from the 
aborigines by the Aryans of Central 
Asia, and yet among the children 
of the soil are to be found dialects, 
rites, and ceremonies that can in no 
wise be traced to any of the conquer- 
ing races. 

To the contempt in which the 
aborigines were held by the early 
Aryans is doubtless attributable the 
origin of caste distinctions. These 
distinctions are most marked where 
the Aryan conquest was most com- 
plete, and vary in proportion to the 
extent of the subjugation of the 
aborigines. At first the division 
was the simple one of Aryan and 
non-Aryan, Bhramin and Sudra; 
and it was not until historic times 
that caste as it is now known be- 
came an institution. By Manu the 
classification was made fourfold, and 
Bhramins, Khetrees, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras were distinguished as the 
four castes; but this arrangement 
by no means adequately represents 
the manner in which Hindoo society 
is split up into classes. 

Caste is one of the first Hindoo 
institutions with which the Anglo- 
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Indian becomes familiar, and he 
finds it generally employed to his 
discomfiture. A Hindoo bearer will 
object to touching his master’s cup 
or plate on the score of caste: he 
will lose his caste if he touch any- 
thing upon or from which his 
master has eaten or drunk; he will 
lose his caste if his master does 
not give him a day’s leave to enable 
him to perform his mother’s shraad 
(funeral obsequies) ; his caste is, in 
fact, a perishable possession that 
is to be broken upon the slightest 
provocation where the provocation 
comes in the form of the master’s 
convenience. Otherwise it is often 
elastic enough ; and it is always re- 
coverable upon the payment of a 
certain mulct to the Bhramins, and 
the entertainment of the caste bro- 
thers of him who has been excom- 
municated. Exclusion from caste 
privileges implies that the outlawed 
one is neither to marry, eat, drink, 
nor smoke with those of his sect 
until he is rehabilitated. He is 
hookah pinee bund (i. e. his caste 
brethren may not drink water from 
the vessel, or smoke the hookah 
that he uses), and he is made to 
pay for restoration to his original 
position. He cannot, being ousted 
from one caste, seek refuge in the 
grade immediately below it. Born 
of any one caste, he is of that or no 
caste at all to the end of his days; 
and for him there is, as far as 
caste is concerned, neither advance 
nor retrogression in the social 
scale. 

We have said that the fourfold 
classification fails to comprise all 
the artificial divisions of Hindoo 
society. Between the Bhramin and 
the lowest order of Sudra—the 
Pariah of the Hindoo race—there 
are innumerable classes. Even the 
Bhramins are broken up into sects. 
In Bengal there are the Koolin 
Bhramins, to whom other Bhramins 
of Bengal are as dirt. The male 
Koolin may intermarry with other 
orders of Bhramins, but it is con- 
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sidered degrading to the last degree 
for a female Koolin to wed with any 
but one of her own sect. Held in 
general respect as a highly eligible 
person, the male Koolin makes 
matrimony a profession, and goes 
about the country seeking wives 
whom he is paid to marry, and 
whom he leaves, possibly for ever, 
immediately after the ceremony. 
But let the Koolin go among the 
Bhramins of the north, and he finds 
that the ascendancy he enjoyed in 
his own province has disappeared. 
He is no longer a superior being, 
but sinks at once almost to the level 
of a Sudra. 

There is no doubt that the insti- 
tution of caste has been the main 
cause of the degeneration of one 
section of the community, and the 
non-advance of the other. Caste 
has been a social drag throughout. 
The Bhramin, prohibited by caste 
from putting his hand to the plough, 
has became a creature of sloth. 
The Sudra, held to be an inferior 
animal, has had little opportunity, 
and no great desire, to rise. As 
son has succeeded to father in caste 
he has been content to do as his 
father did in every respect. The 
son of a carpenter becomes a car- 
penter. The son of a cowherd is 
satisfied to spend his life as a 
follower of cattle; and so on up and 
down the scale. Intermarriage 
between caste and caste is not per- 
mitted, and only within certain 
limits may the members of one 
caste accept food or drink from the 
hands of people of other castes. 
Food cooked by a Bhramin of Ben- 
gal may be eaten by any Bengalee 
of any caste, but will not be touched 
by many Hindoos of the north. 
Food cooked by a Sudra of low 
caste may not be eaten even by 
Sudras of superior grade. The 
Bengal Bhramin may drink water 
from the lota (brass or copper 
drinking vessel) of the gwala (cow- 
herd). The Bhramin of the north- 
west may similarly honour the /otu 
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of the kahar (palanquin carrier). 
Edibles, such as parched grain and 
sweetmeats, cooked without the 
application of water in the process, 
may be eaten by Hindoos of a 
higher caste than the cooks. But 
the general rule is one which leads 
to separate each class from the 
other by a barrier that is insulting 
to the lower, and demoralising to 
the higher grade. 

To the Anglo-Indian of an in- 
quiring turn of mind, all, or nearly 
all, the mysteries of caste may be 
revealed. He may learn much of 
the habits and customs of the 
natives, where those habits and 
customs are of an exoteric character. 
But of the inner man—of the 
thoughts and feelings of the people 
—he knows little or nothing. He 
may speak their language accurately 
and spend the best part of his days 
in transacting business with them, 
but his knowledge of them goes 
little below the surface. His study 


of the native is like a long and 


searching look into a mirror—a 
great deal seems to result out of it, 
but what is seen is a phantasm only, 
and everything beneath the surface 
has escaped the eye. 

This is readily explained by the 
fact, that there is neither commu- 
nion nor sympathy between the 
Anglo-Indians and the people of 
the country. In business, whether 
between man and man or the 
governed and their governors, they 
may meet frequently, but there is no 
society common to both which has 
any other object than business. 
The Anglo-Indian merchant who 
trusts thousands to the keeping of 
his native banker or banyan, and 
who for years has seen that trusted 
agent every day of the week at his 
office, very possibly does not know 
whether that functionary has one 
wife or half a dozen, and is wholly 
ignorant of the sentiments of that 
individual upon any other subject 
than piece goods, bills of exchange 
and kindred matters of mercantile 
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existence. The Anglo-Indian who 
sees most of the natives generally is 
the government official. Day after 
day he is brought into contact with 
them in office and cutcherry, and 
very frequently he receives visits 
from those of the superior class at 
his residence, or pays state visits to 
them at theirs. But the character 
of the native’s conversation with 
the government officer is stereo- 
typed optimism, and what he says 
is not by any means what he thinks, 
but what he believes will best 
please his listener. 

Very weary work to the Anglo- 
Indian official is the reception of 
these matter-of-form visits. Ordi- 
narily the visitor is peculiarised by 
one or two weaknesses; he is either 
stolidly reticent or impertinently 
inquisitive. In the first case he 
allows his share of the dialogue to 
be performed by the courtiers, 
scribes, and relatives who stand 
around him while the interview 
lasts. In ,the latter case he con- 
ducts the conversation himself, and 
takes every opportunity of divert- 
ing it into the direction of personal 
interrogation. But in no instance 
will he express views likely to be 
opposed to those of the government 
generally, or the individual member 
of it whom he addresses. On the 
other hand, the Anglo-Indian is. 
restricted by punctilio from enter- 
ing upon many subjects upon which 
the natives might be expected to 
know something. To inquire about 
a Hindoo (or even a Mahommedan) 
wife would be a serious violation of 
etiquette; for of the arcana of the 
harem the Anglo-Indian is supposed 
to be utterly ignorant, and with 
the wives and daughters of the 
native no European may associate. 
To introduce theology would be 
stigmatised as attempting prosely- 
tism. And to talk about other than 
immediately local matters would 
in all probability result in a mono- 
logue altogether unintelligible and 
very uninteresting to the hearer. 
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Some subjects are tabooed, because 
it is a breach of manners to address 
the native upon them—others be- 
cause they are beyond the native’s 
depth ; and the necessity of avoid- 
ing what is prohibited materially 
impedes the conversation. 

Let us see what manner of dis- 
course does pass current on the 
occasion of a formal visit paid by 
the native to the Anglo-Indian. 
Commencing with the zemindar 
or rajah who inclines to reticence, 
we find that what transpires is 
something as follows:— Native seats 
himself, and prepares for the con- 
versational rack. Anglo-Indian in- 
quires after his visitor’s health, and 
is informed by the native, on his own 
responsibility, that, thanks to the 
ikbhal (power) of the Anglo-Indian, 
the health inquired after is good. 
Ominous silence ensues, during 
which Native chews pan and, per- 
haps, the cud of bitter fancy, while 
he gazes through the head of the 
Anglo-Indian into space. Anglo- 
Indian propounds the remarkable 
fact that it is fine weather, and 
hopes that the crops of the Native’s 
ryottsare promising. Native seeks 
information on this point from his 
hangers-on, one of whom makes 
the necessary reply. More silence, 
that is broken, of course, by the 
Anglo-Indian asking what Native 
thinks of the railway and electric 
telegraph. Native, not thinking 
at all about either of these innova- 
tions of European origin, leaves the 
response to his attendants, who 
pronounce themselves in favour of 
railway, telegraph and everything 
else introduced by their British 
rulers, and so on to the moment 
when the Anglo-Indian, feeling that 
he and the native have endured 
sufficient discomfort, pronounces 
the magic word rooksut (you are at 
liberty to go) and the interview is 
over. Where the native is talkative 
it is much the same as far as the 
Anglo-Indian’s share of the dia- 
logue is concerned. The subject of 
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rail, or telegraph, or agriculture is 
no more likely to succeed with the 
loquacious than with the silent 
visitor. But then the Anglo-Indian 
may be subjected to a sharp 
examination. He may be asked 
whether he is married—how old he 
is—what he paid for, and where he 
bought, his gun or watch or any 
other article that attracts his 
visitor’s notice, or any other objec- 
tive query that suggests itself to 
the native mind: and by these 
questions will be staved off any effort 
made by the Anglo-Indian to enter 
into reasonable conversation. There 
are undoubtedly many natives of 
high intellectual capacity and libe- 
ral education, who are able to form 
a reasonable opinion upon men and 
things, but even with these conver- 
sation is fettered; and intellect 
and education do not make such 
men any the less optimists in all 
that relates to the views and actions 
of the governing class. 

Between the better class of Hin- 
doo and Mahommedan females and 
the Anglo-Indian there is no asso- 
ciation, and but little between the 
Anglo-Indian lady and the natives, 
male or female. The native would 
consider his household desecrated if 
the Anglo-Indian gentleman gazed 
upon the unveiled features of his 
wife or daughter, though the wife 
or daughter might be as old as 
Parr, or as ugly as the veiled 
prophet; and he would very much 
prefer that the sacred precincts of 
the zenanah should not be entered 
by the Anglo-Indian lady. On the 
other hand, there is very little in 
favour of, and much against, the 
admission of the native to Anglo- 
Indian feminine society. The na- 
tive would not appreciate such a 
privilege, and would certainly not 
reciprocate it; he would not know 
how to adapt himself to the occa- 
sion, and could hardly fail to make 
his society more or less disagree- 
able. To the native mind a woman 
is an inferior animal—a wife no 
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more the equal of her lord than the 
veriest drudge of the household— 
and the Anglo-Indian wife a social 
anomaly that he cannot understand. 
He sees the Anglo-Indian wife the 
constant companion and often ad- 
viser of her husband; he sees her 
displaying her face to, and convers- 
ing openly with, men of all grades ; 
he sees her in the ball-room dancing 
for her own amusement, or, in 
othcr words, doing for her own 
pleasure what he hires professional 
nautch (dancing) girls to do for 
his; and he cannot believe that 
with so much liberty, so many 
opportunities to do wrong, she can 
be faithful. He knows that, de- 
spite veils and bolts and bars and 
zenanah walls, the native wife not 
unfrequently contrives to carry on 
a clandestine flirtation ; and, mis- 
taking cause and effect, he supposes 
that. the European female must be 
the less virtuous in inverse ratio to 
the greater trust placed in her. 

The natives whom the Anglo- 
Indian knows most intimately are 
his domestic servants. Though 
some of these may assume the right 
of keeping their womenkind hidden 
away from the sahib’s eye, and 
caste may be now and then erected 
as a barrier between the master and 
his retainers, there is greater 
intimacy and more sympathy be- 
tween the Anglo-Indian and this 
class than are to be found between 
him and any other section. The 
fondness of bearers and ayahs for 
the English children they have 
nursed is proverbial, and if the fond- 
ness inclines towards the utter 
ruination of its object it is at all 
events sincere. In cases of illness 
the native often shines forth in a 
light of unwonted brilliance ; the 
bearer who has been hitherto an 
unbending stickler as to caste will 
in the sick-room of his master 
throw caste to the winds and per- 
form menial offices that at any 
other season he would positively 
refuse to put his hand to. In some 
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Anglo-Indian families the present 
generation of servants has been 
bred immediately under the eye of 
the sahib. The master has seen 
the kitmutghar of to-day as a child, 
running about the compound with 
no other covering than a piece of 
string, with a key appended thereto, 
girded round his infantile loins ; he 
has seen him as a lad acquiring the 
art of waiting at table, and break- 
ing many articles of glass-ware and 
crockery during his noviciate ; he 
has very possibly physicked him 
through attacks of cholera, dysen- 
tery, small-pox, or fever: and the 
kitmutghar, arrived at manhood, 
feels that the master is bound to 
him (though not necessarily that 
he is bound to the master) ‘by the 
ties of many benefits bestowed. On 
some occasions the feminine be- 
longings of the native servant are 
brought with disagreeable promi- 
nence to the notice of the master 
or mistress. An invalid wife or 
mother is frequently pleaded as the 
excuse for release from duty, and in- 
stances have been known of one do- 
mestic taking holidays on half a 
dozen different occasions for the pur- 
pose of burying as many mothers. 
How little the Ariglo-Indian 
knows of the innermost thoughts 
of the native was well instanced by 
the mutiny of 1857. To this day 
opinion is divided as to whether 
the revolt of the native army and 
the rebellion of many of the people 
were parts of a deeply planned 
scheme for the overthrow of the 
British power, or the unanticipated 
effects of a sudden fear that the 
rulers of the country were about 
to trick the people— Hindoo and 
Mahommedan — into Christianity. 
There are those who look upon the 
introduction of greased cartridges 
for the use of the native army as 
the first cause of the troubles of 
1857-58, while others consider that 
the feeling against the new ammu- 
nition only precipitated a movement 
that had been long contemplated. 
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Whatever the truth as to this moot 
point may be, it stands to reason 
that the mutiny is a proof of Anglo- 
Indian ignorance of native feeling. 
If the outbreak was preconcerted, 
thousands of natives must have 
been aware of what threatened, 
while not one of the governing 
class had an inkling that anything 
but profound peace was to be 
looked for in the immediate future. 
And, in any case, there remains 
the fact that twelve years after the 
event, and when the possibility of 
punishment threatens only an ex- 
ceptional few of those concerned in 
it, doubt still exists as to the origin 
of the Indian mutiny. 

It must be admitted, however, 
that the conduct of many of the 
participators in that memorable 
outbreak was sufficiently enigmati- 
cal to inspire reasonable doubt as 
to the motives that prompted it. 
In some native regiments the best 
men mutinied, while the worst stood 
firm. Many regiments continued 
faithful while temptation and op- 


portunity to revolt were greatest, 
only to mutiny when there was 
every reason of self-interest against 


it. In some instances, the first 
object of the mutinous sepoys was 
the murder of their officers—on 
more than one occasion a few faith- 
ful soldiers, standing by their 
officers to the last, were shot down 
by their brethren. Sometimes a 
regiment mutinied and went off 
with band, colours, and regimental 
treasure chest, without molesting 
any officer; and one regiment 
notably distinguished itself by es- 
corting its officers to a place of 
safety, and there leaving them with 
an advance of a month’s pay to 
each. Even among the nearest 
relations there was not always any 
very clear understanding as to what 
course was to be pursued : e.g., the 
greater portion of a regiment of 
irregular cavalry mutinied and left 
its station. Among the few who 
remained faithful were a father and 
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two sons. The father told his 
officers that the mutineers might be 
induced to return to their flag if 
some one were sent after them, and 
volunteered the services of one of 
his sons for this duty. One son was 
sent off accordingly, but did not 
return either with or without the 
mutineers. The other son was sent 
after his delinquent brother, and did 
come back ; but he came back alone, 
with the information that his 
brother had determined to go on 
with those who had elected to fight 
under the banner of the Mogul. 

If any class of Anglo-Indians 
could pretend to knowledge of the 
native character, the officers of the 
old sepoy army constituted that 
class, and yet bitterly did the fact 
come home to these how superfi- 
cial their knowledge was. With few 
exceptions, the officers trusted 
thoroughly in their own men until 
the last, believing it possible that 
any regiment rather than their own 
might go. Publicly and privately, 
the officers expressed their con- 
fidence in their sepoys up to the 
moment when confidence was rudely 
shaken by the unpalatable truth 
that the sepoys were mutineers. 
One example of this misplaced 
reliance may be given, both for its 
own melancholy interest and its 
general application, and briefly we 
will record it. 

Col. H commanded an ir- 
regular cavalry regiment. A beau 
sabreur and kindly gentleman, he 
had to all appearances made him- 
self the idol of his men. His regi- 
ment was to him everything, and 
he not unnaturally believed that his 
devotion to his men was recipro- 
cated. The mutiny broke out, and 
public journals canvassed the pos- 
sible faithlessness of the different 
sepoy corps. One journal ventured 
to question the loyalty of the regi- 
ment commanded by Col. H : 
and immediately afterwards inserted 
a letter from Col. H , in which 
that officer indignantly protested 
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against the slander upon those men 
‘among whom he would trust his 
life.” When this letter appeared, 
the hand that wrote it was cold and 
lifeless—the writer had been mur- 
dered by those whose character it 
was one of his last and most wel- 
come offices to defend. 

It must not be supposed that the 
Anglo-Indian peculiarly occupies 
an isolated position in respect of 
other classes in India. There is a 
wide breach between the aborigines 
and Aryan people, as wide a separa- 
tion between Mahommedans and 
other sects, and association is very 
restricted between Hindoos of vari- 
ous grades. India has never seen 
such an amalgamation of conquer- 
ors and conquered as has been 
witnessed in our own land. After 
thousands of years the aborigines 
of many tribes retain the primitive 
character that distinguished them 
prior to Aryan conquest. And the 
amalgamation of the Mussulman 
rulers with the other peoples has 


been no more complete than that of 
the Anglo-Saxons who destroyed 
the Mogul empire. 

Of the Mussulmans of India we 
have hitherto spoken in general 


terms. We have discussed them 
as coming within the common cate- 
gory of ‘ natives,’ nor is it necessary 
for our purpose that we should 
devote any great space specially to 
this class. ‘The Mahommedan, like 
the Hindoo, enters the service 
of the’ Anglo-Indian in various 
capacities, and the relations of the 
governing class are much the same 
to both races. There are, however, 
distinctions in the offices held or 
performed by Mussulmans and Hin- 
doos. A Mahommedan rarely ap- 
pears in the domestic establishment 
save as a kitchen servant, table 
attendant, water carrier, syce, or 
chuprassie. As a public servant, 
the Hindoo may be either an un- 
covenanted civilian, holding a 
judicial or revenue appointment, a 
clerk, or a messenger; but the 
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Mahommedan, while he is often 
found in the higher and lower of 
these positions, seldom occupies the 
post of clerk. In the army and 
police they enter upon equal terms, 
but the Hindoos preponderate in the 
foot regiments, and the Mahom- 
medans (Pathans) constitute the 
majority of the light cavalry 
recruits. As landholders the Hin- 
doos occupy the foremost position. 
Rajahs and wealthy Hindoo zemin- 
dars form the landed aristocracy, 
and there are many thousands of 
well-to-do Hindoo middle-men be- 
tween the great landlords and the 
peasantry. As landholders the 
Mussulmans in many parts of 
India hold a very subordinate 
position. The most opulent of this 
class are frequently those whose 
incomes are derived from state pen- 
sions: and there are but few grada- 
tions between the wealthy nawaul 
and the poor ryott who supports 
himself upon the produce of half 
an acre. 

In one respect the conquest of 
India by the Mahommedans has an 
important bearing upon our sub- 
ject. The warriors who founded 
the empire of Hindostan only in 
the first flush of triumph attempted 
the forcible conversion of the Hin- 
doos to Islamism. The satraps 
who, in allegiance to the Mogul, 
ruled over the conquered provinces, 
did not crush out Hindoo belief and 
customs, or wrest the soil entirely 
from the Hindoos who held it. 
But the conquerors gave a language 
to the country which, if it never 
reached the masses of remote dis- 
tricts, was intelligible tothe educated 
people throughout the land. This 
language was Oordoo (the language 
of the camp) or, as it is sometimes 
called, Hindostanee. Written in the 
Persian character, it was an amal- 
gam of Persian and Hindee, and it 
had its origin in that city (Delhi) 
which was the capital of the newly 
made empire. Persian, pure and 
undefiled, was then, and continued 
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for many years after British rule, 
the language of the courts; but to 
the uneducated Persian was an 
unknown tongue, and Oordoo—the 
dialect of the Delhi camp—was 
the only language that passed cur- 
rent through the length and 
breadth of the Mogul’s dominions. 

The Mahommedans succeeded to 
a great extent in making their 
dialect the common Tanguage of 
the many provinces of Hindostan; 
and, in reviewing what has been 
effected in this direction by our- 
selves, we may see what prospect 
there is of the English tongue 
becoming generally adopted by ‘the 
millions of British India. 

It has already been remarked 
that in Bombay and Madras there 
are many servants who speak a 
sort of English ; such servants are 
to be found in smaller numbers in 
other provinces; and there are petty 
tradesmen and hawkers who, to a 
similar extent, are conversant with 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue. But the 
smattering of English that these 
classes can boast of is generally 
acquired by a vivd voce process ; it is 
handed down from father to son, 
or ‘ picked up ’ anyhow, and, at the 
best, it is based upon very imper- 
fect rud imentary knowledge or book 
learning. On the other hand there 
are those who acquire a knowledge 
of our language from study in the 
schools and colleges. By this class 
(which rarely comprises Mahom- 
medans) the acquisition of English 
is looked upon as the first step to- 
wardsemployment under the Anglo- 
Indian official or non-official; and 
its members may be found distri- 
buted over the country as clerks, 
telegraph assistants, railway station 
masters, and so forth, wherever 
British rule has placed an outpost 
or British energy has started an 
agency. But beyond these classes 
acquaintance, even of the slightest, 
with the English language does not 
extend. English is not the language 
of the courts, of the aristocracy, or of 
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the people. The rural populations 
know it not. And the few to whom 
it is known are ordinarily those who 
are immediately dependentupon and 
associated with the Anglo-Indian, 
But if our teaching has failed to 
make our language common to the 
governed and their governors, it has 
created a class through the agency 
of which the millions of India may 
hereafter be materially improved, if 
not (as many sanguine people hope) 
converted to Christianity. The 
member of this class is recognised 
as the ‘ Bengallee Baboo,’ or Young 


Bengal, and, except the accident of 


birth, he has little more affinity to 
other natives than the Anglo-Indian 
whose language he spe aks, Re- 
ceiving his education at a govern- 
ment school, the Bengallee Baboo 
has an opportunity of learning much 
of the course considered necessary 
in European academies. Mathe- 
matics, geography, history, and 
Singlish classics are all open to him, 
and he works energetically enough 
to master what is placed before him. 
To the native school-boy the temp- 
tation to idle or play truant does 
not often occur. At ten he is suffi- 
ciently aware of what is most to his 
interest to feel a pleasure in his 
studies, and until he arrives at man- 
hood his faculties are quick to seize 
upon knowledge. ‘There are at 
some of the government colleges 
native lads of seventeen and eighteen 
who have made very considerable 
progress in the higher mathematics, 
and to whom the differential calcu- 
lus is no more recondite than the 
alphabet. But when, arrived at 
manhood, the student leaves the 
school, he substitutes the business 
of life and the pleasures of the 
zenanah for the pursuit of scholar- 
ship; thenceforth his mind travels 
upon a retrograde track—quadratic 
equations assume forhim the guise of 
impenetrable puzzles—the simplest 
rules of arithmetic become enveloped 
in doubt—historical and geographi- 
cal facts get mixed in hopeless con- 
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fusion, regardless of person, time, 
and place, and of the English belles- 
lettres only so much remains as is 
kept in his mind by the exigencies 
of every-day life. 

But while at the government 
school he has learnt much that is 
neither mentioned in the ewrriculum 
nor lost as soon as he has closed his 
books. He has learnt to disbelieve in 
Hindooism; and, though he may not 
substitute any other belief for the 
one he has lost, thenceforward to 
him the faith of his forefathers is 
nothing but an empty form—Siva, 
Kali, Doorga, and the other mem- 
bers of the Hindoo pantheon, base 
idols that it were vain to propitiate 
—and caste restrictions ordinances 
to be despised. The man of the 
Young Bengal class, while retain- 
ing the name and some of the 
domestic forms of the Hindoo, is, 
as to his religion, a believer in one 
great Creator or a believer in no- 
thing, and his views upon many 
social subjects are as broad as those 


of the Anglo-Indian whose speech 


he has been taught. At first his 
liberality of opinion was principally 
evinced by his rejection of the pro- 
hibition against eating and drinking 
with the Ku ringhees, and indulgence 
in the forb:dden drinks and viands 
of the white man. He did not 
object to a bottle of champagne or 
a slice of ham, hateful as those ob- 
jects are in the eyes of the orthodox 
Hindoo, and when he ate and drank 
these things he thought that he had 
performed all the ceremonials that 
constitute the Christian faith. Dis- 
carding the simple and insufficient 
costume of his fathers, he adopted, 
in a modified form, the garments of 
the Anglo-Indian ; and for the slow 
palanquin he substituted the rapid 
dog-cart. But in the course of time 
his superior enlightenment has been 
evinced in matters of a higher order, 
and it is due to the efforts of this 
class that the marriage of Hindoo 
widows promises to become a gene- 
ral custom. 
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And sorely is some amelioration 
of the Hindoo marriage law re- 
quired. ‘Tied together as infants, 
there is rarely much love between 
the Hindoo man and wife; and too 
often the husband (if not indeed 
the wife) seeks elsewhere that 
affection which cannot be kindled 
on the domestic hearth. But to the 
woman this is not all. Married 
while yet a baby, she is by the old 
Hindoo law married once for all. 
Her lord and master may die before 
the marriage has gone beyond the 
mere betrothal, but she is thence- 
forth a widow whom no other man 
may wed. Old Mr. Weller might, 
as far as this matter is concerned, 
have found favour among the 
strictest Bhramins of the old school, 
so entirely in accordance with their 
views were his sentiments as to 
widow marriage. Left a widow, the 
Hindoo woman is for the rest of her 
life a slave in the household of her 
husband’s family. No hopes may 
she cherish of having a home and 
children to call her own. She may 
not even satisfy her womanly vanity 
by wearing the trinkets that her sex 
(only in India, of course) delight 
in. And her existence is one of 
hopeless drudgery and unsatisfied 
desires. But the Bengallee Baboo 
has appeared as a modern Perseus 
to rescue the Hindoo damsel from 
her chains. Already, in the face of 
old-world prejudices, many Hindoo 
widows have been re-elected to the 
privileges of matrimony, and as the 
opinions of Young Bengal extend, 
such marriages will become every 
day of more common occurrence. 

There are in the ranks of the 
Young Bengal school some who en- 
joy independence—often affluence— 
from landed property or trade ; but 
the great majority are the Baboos 
who are in the employment of 
Anglo-Indians as clerks or agents. 
As accountants, copyists, telegraph 
assistants, and station masters, they 
succeed admirably, but they rarely 
aspire to rise above the condition 
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ef clerkdom; and, as a rule, they 
hold aloof from the other classes of 
natives. A few of them may be 
trusted to draft official letters in 
English; but though the greater 
number spend their lives in copying 
and speaking English, it is rarely 
safe to trust to their original com- 
position. The Baboo, who at col- 
lege has gone through Addison, 
Goldsmith, Milton, Shakespeare, 
and other British classics, may have 
a few odd quotations laid up in the 
storehouse of his memory. He may, 
upon being detected in an error of 
account, plead that ‘to err is human, 
to forgive divine,’ or urge that 
‘sweet mercy is nobility’s true 
badge.’ He may, wanting some- 
thing of his master, suggest a re- 
mark about ‘a tear for pity, and a 
hand open as day for melting 
charity!’ But he may not be always 
depended upon for a simple and 
grammatical specimen of English 
prose ; and some of his original pro- 
ductions, though not calculated to 


facilitate the transaction of business, 
are eminently adapted to the re- 


quirements of a comic album. 
We give a specimen of the florid 
order of Baboo verbiage— 


Honoured Sir,—-With much obedient so- 
licitude and despondent affliction, I come 
before your grace’s footstool, to inform 
you that I am wanting a situation. and 
my families starving for want of breads. 
Knowing your honour's Universal malevo- 
lence, my only trust is in your bereaying 
me with the favour of your benignant 
speculation and a second writership in your 
office on Rs. 20 a month. If I will retain 
tuis nothing shall be wanting to perform 
my duties and give you supplementary 
satisfaction. You are the father of my 
orphans and the protector of their parents, 
who, for want of a few pice, cannot provide 
the smallest banquet for their little ones. 
I have got many certificates given to me 
by other gentlemans who I have served, 
and if I may wait upon your honour I will 
depose them at your feet for perusal. They 
will give you every malformation about my 
posthumous works. And if your honour 
shall give me something, or get some other 
gentlemans to furnish me with a benefac- 
rtion, the prayers of me and my orphans 
hall ascend to the Almighty to call down 
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benedictions and heavy rains of wealth and 
health upon your respectable head. 
And your obliged and grateful servant 
shall, in duty bound, ever pray. 
Ram Cuunper Burrercuvers. 


And now we come to the conside- 
ration of an important class, which is 
more or less related to all the races 
hitherto spoken of, though claiming 
its descent from a people to which 
we have made no allusion. This 
class comprises the Eurasians or 
half-castes—the people who trace 
their ancestry back to the early 
Portuguese traders, while through 
their veins flows a mixed stream, 
to which aborigines, Aryans, Ma- 
hommedans and Anglo-Indians have 
all, in a greater or less degree, con- 
tributed. To the Portuguese must 
be accredited the honour of being 
first among modern Europeans to 
develop the mercantile resources 
of India. They were the prede- 
cessors of the English in Indian 
commerce. And to one of their 
countrymen, Vasco di Gama, it is 
due that the long sea route round 
the Cape was opened out to the 
merchant marine of the world. 
But, though they did much to foster 
trade between Europe and India, 
they never appeared in Hindostan 
as conquerors. Territorial aggran- 
disement did not tempt them to 
seek possession of more land than 
was required for their depots ; and 
the grandest monuments they have 
left, as witnesses of their presence 
in the country, are the families of 
De Souza, De Silva, and similar 
patronymics that now are scattered 
throughout India wherever their 


Anglo-Indian brethren are to be 


found. 

It is not always easy to deter- 
mine where the line is to be drawn 
between the Eurasian and the Anglo- 
Indian of pure descent—to say 
where one class ends and the other 
begins. The presence of Indian 
blood in any quantity may be de- 
tected easily enough, and the Anglo- 
Indian has no doubt about the 
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Eurasian, of whom it is facetiously 
(if not good-naturedly) said, that 
he has a considerable touch of the 
tar brush about him, or a tolerable 
dash of coffee in his composition, 
or is four or six annas (i.e. four or 
six parts of black blood out of six- 
teen, there being sixteen annas in 
the rupee). But in many good 
Anglo-Indian families there is a 
suspicion of the native element— 
too faint to be recognised by any 


external signs or peculiarities of 


manner, and too remotely drawn 
from its original source to have re- 
tained any of its original character. 

With those who, despite an in- 
appreciable mixture of blood, are 
in mind and manner, by name and 
education, English, we have not to 
deal w hen tre: iting of the Eurasian. 
Our purpose lies with a sect that is 
not English in any respect, a class 
that stands alone, totus, teres, atque 
rotundus, characterised by nearly 
all the worst proclivities, and few 
of the virtues, of the races from 


which it has sprung. 

In the capitals of all the provinces 
Eurasians are to be found in hun- 
dreds orthousands. In every station 
where there are Anglo-Indians he 
is to be found in numbers propor- 
tionate to the extent of the Anglo- 


Indian population. And isolated 
members of the fraternity may be 
met with upon lines of railway, i in 
indigo factories, and in silk fila- 
tures. But he is never discovered 
in any other position than that of a 
dependant upon the European. He 
may be a clerk (Eurasian clerks 
being known as keranees), or a 
billiard-marker, or he may occupy a 
subordinate situation in connection 
with the railway or telegraph; he 
may be an assistant in some branch 
of commerce or trade, or he may 
cke out existence by rearing poultry 
for the Anglo-Indian table. Ex- 
ceptionally he may win his way to 
well-paid appointments in the un- 
covenanted civil service. But he 
is rarely found as an independent 
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trader, and never as a cultivator. 
He is essentially a creature of the 
town, and his home is some back 
slum that is close to the dwelling- 
places of the Anglo-Indian. 

The position of the Eurasian is 
not an enviable one, nor, sooth to 
say, is his character one of crystal- 
line purity. Related to the English 
and native, he is despised by both. 
The Englishman sees in him one 
for whom the leaven of European 
blood has done little but develop 
European vices upon a large stock 
of native ones. The native sees in 
him a creature poor as himself in 
physique and most other respects, 
and one in whose blood there is the 
Faringhee taint. He is, in short, 
little better than a self-constituted 
helot, for whom there is no present 
or future, and whose past is no very 
glorious retrospect. 

Born in some Bethnal Green of 
India, and reared in the gutter, the 
Eurasian grows to manhood. Phy- 
sically he is in no way superior to 
the native of southern India. In 
complexion he may be as black as 
the darkest native, or of the olive 
tint of a bilious Spaniard. Native 
in most of his ideas, he has adopted 
the dialect of the people around 
him as that of his thoughts, and 
English is to him a language only 
to be employed in transac ting busi- 
ness with the Anglo-Indian. Pro- 
fessedly, he is probably a Romar 
Catholic, but the lower his position 
the more his belief is impregnated 
with the superstitions of the native. 
In his mode of life he is as a native 
in his home, although he assumes 
the garb with the speech of the 
Anglo-Indians when he comes into 
contact with them. This brief 
description applies most directly to 
the lowest of the Eurasian order, 
but it is true, to some extent, of 
the great majority of the race, even 
though their birth and education be 
not as humble as we have described. 
The Eurasian who lives in a hut in 
a narrow gully of Cossitollah (one 
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of the meanest districts of Calcutta), 
and earns a bare subsistence as a 
billiard-marker, or by some mys- 
terious occupation of which the 
Anglo-Indian sees little or nothing, 
is soveral degrees lower in the so- 
cial scale than the Eurasian clerk 
who is in a situation that gives him 
1ol. a month. ‘The former may 
have known no other schooling 
than that of the street Arab. The 
latter has possibly been taught 
something at an English school. 
The billiard-marker, in the retire- 
ment of his hovel, arrays himself 
in light linen garments differing 
little from those of the Hindoo, and 
enjoys the society of his equals over 
the family hubbie-bubble (the hoo- 
kah of the native). The clerk, or 
keranny, in his leisure hours retains 
the costume of Europe, and pro- 
bably satisfies his longings for to- 
bacco by indulgence in country- 
made cheroots. In the social circle 
of one the tom-tom (Indian drum) 
affords musical entertainment, while 
in the society of the other this form 
of enjoyment is knocked out of an 
ancient harpsichord. The one is 
content to pass through life as a 
pedestrian, the other aims at keep- 
ing his own buggy. But these are 
merely social differences. The men 
are the same apart from accident of 
fortune. Both speak English with 
a strong Eurasian (chee “chee) ac- 
cent; and both are alike vain, frivo- 
lous, idle, false, and pusillanimous. 

It is not because his modesty 
stands in his way that the Eura- 
sian occupies so low a_ position. 
Estimated at the value he places 
upon himself, he would rank among 
the highest orders of humanity. His 
whole life is one long effort to ap- 
pear something more and better 
than he is. ‘The Eurasian clerk 
who has a wife and family to sup- 
port on a bare pittance, will under- 
go much domestic discomfort and 
sore pinching to keep up appear- 
ances before the world. To array 
his wife in a silk dress and then 
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display her (but more particularly 
the silk dress) by driving her out 
upon the mall or course in his 
buggy, he will submit to many 

Lenten feast of pulse and rice. To 
possess an old jingling second-hand 


piano, upon which no member of 


his family can play three consecu- 
tive notes in harmony, and from 
which not even Madame Goddard 
could extract music, he will deny 
himself many a comfort and not a 
few necessaries. In short, although 
by no means averse from the system 
of Epicurus, he will undergo the 
abstinence of a Pythagorean in his 
home to parade abroad a ridiculous 
affectation of being very much bet- 
ter off than he is. 

The same bizarre vanity appears 
in his conversation and writings. 
As we have said before, the Eura- 


sian who has never been west of 


Allahabad, and who would vainly 
attempt to point out any ancestor 
who had ever been in Great Britain, 
will talk of England as ‘ home,’ 
just. as though that were the land 
of his birth and the home of his 
fathers. Primed with a few facts 
from the columns of the Overland 
Mail, he will affect a knowledge of 
London life that only comes to the 
regular fldneur after years of active 
experience ; and very absurd are the 
errors into which an overweening 
confidence in the resources of the 
Overland Mail betrays him. It is 
told how one Eurasian, when talk- 
ing about going to England, said 
that the first thing he “should do 
upen reaching London would be to 
report himself to the Brigade-Major. 
Another Eurasian, accustomed to 
see wealthy Anglo-Indians sit down 
to hermetically-sealed salmon, peas, 
&c., could not understand that our 
gracious Queen lived upon any other 
than hermetically -sealed provisions. 
And as he will talk of things of 
which he knows nothing, so also 
does he employ a phraseology that 
he does not understand. No word 
is too polysyllabled for him. To 
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him the length of a word is always 
a greater recommendation than its 
applicability ; ; its true signification 
a matter of very secondary consi- 
deration. And the letter of a half- 
educated Eurasian often has the ap- 
pearance of having had words of 
five, six, and seven syllables sprin- 
kled over it out of a peppercaster. 
It is not that the Eurasian is a 
modest flower, born to blush unseen. 
It is not that he has denied justice 
to himself by hiding his light under 
a bushel. Blushing is not in his 
way at all, and he is the last person 
in the world to hide anything that 
he would gain by exhibiting. He 
has been tried and found wanting. 
Experience has shown that in a 
civil capacity he is, as a rule, un- 
certain, and often idle and untrust- 
worthy. His attendance to his 
duties is irregular, and his per- 
formance of them perfunctory. And 
the constantly recurring sickness in 
his family by which he excuses his 
repeated absence can only be ac- 


cepted as the truth upon the sup- 
position that all the ills that huma- 
nity in general is heir to, are visited 


upon his suffering belongings. He 
has been tried as a soldier. Known, 
as he always was, to be very little 
of the Bayard, the ranks of the 
army had been closed to him as a 
fighting man, and until 1857-8 his 
aspirations to wear a military uni- 
form could only be satisfied by his 
entering a N.I. regiment asa bands- 
man. But in the mutiny year, when 
every available fighting man was of 
the last value to the British cause 
-—-when Pathans and Beloochees 
were enlisted from among the wild 
and independent tribes of the Pun- 
jab frontier—when the loyal troops 
of Madras were called upon to face 
the mutineers of the Bengal forces, 
and when English adventurers, stray 
seamen, and loafers were enrolled 
in a corps of yeomanry cavalry ; 

that troublous time the attempt was 
made to create a soldiery out of the 
Eurasian population, and in the 
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ranks of the East Indian regiment 
the half-caste had the opportunity 
of proving that he had the makings 
of a warrior in him. He did nothing 
of the kind; what he principally 
proved was that he had the makings 
of a mutineer in him, and the EL. 
regiment being disbanded, there de- 
parted the last chance of military 
glory for the Eurasian. 

Hanging on upon the outskirts 
of the Anglo- Indian community, he 
has proved a failure as a domestic 
servant. It is true that caste re- 
strictions do not stand in the way 
of his performing any household 
office, but his idleness and self- 
esteem do; and while entertaining 
him results in little, if any, advan- 
tage as to quantity or quality of 
work, it costs a great deal more 
than satisfies the native servant. 

There are, of course, exceptional 
Eurasians to whom the preceding 
remarks in no wise apply. There 
are in the ranks of the uncove- 
nanted service, and among the non- 
official classes, individu: ils who are 
trusted and respected as men of 
education and position. But these 
are only the exceptions that prove 
the rule ; and there is an impassable 
chasm between them and Eurasians 
such as those bandsmen of native 
regiments who, wholly unmindful 
of questions of nationality, marched 
into Delhi with the mutinous sepoys 
and played the English national 
anthem for the edification of the 
Mogul. There are some few Eura- 
sians who are allied to the English 
by ties of thought and mutual re- 
gard. But the only tie that unites 
the majority of half-castes to the 
Anglo-Indian is that of self-interest, 
and but for that selfish bond, 
would be a matter of little moment 
to Eurasia generally whether Hin- 
dostan were ruled by Christian or 
Moslem, Turk, Infidel, or Jew. 

Leaving the Eurasians, it natu- 
rally occurs to us to think of the 
native Christians. There is a strong 
resemblance between the two classes 
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in many respects. The members of 
both sections profess, in some form, 
the doctrines of the Christian faith. 
They are alike in colour, and there 
is no little similarity in their pro- 
clivities and their relations towards 
the Anglo-Indian. 

If the number of true converts in 
India bore any fair proportion to 
the extent of missionary exertions, 
the native Christians would be told 
by tens of thousands. The bene- 
volent people of England who pro- 
vide shirt collars and trouser straps 
for the Andamanese, while their 
fellow-countrymen die of starvation 
or perish of cold at their doorsteps 
—those energetic propagandists who 
teach the Feejee to read the Gospels, 
while thousands of their own race 
cannot read the alphabet — these 
well-intentioned, if misguided, peo- 
ple are to be found at their pious 
work throughout Hindostan. Scat- 
tered about India there are nume- 
rous missions— missions English, 
American, and German—missions 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Inde- 


pendent, and Baptist—missions of 
many nations and several religious 


denominations. In the crowded 
roads of the bazaar, and wherever 
natives most do congregate, mis- 
sionaries preach and distribute tracts 
to the idle mobthat forms their open- 
air congregation. Attached to many 
of the missions are small colonies of 
juvenile converts, who are taught 
divine truths, fed, and clothed by 
the religious societies. But, after 
all, an adult Christian is almost as 
great a rarity in real life as a dead 
donkey. Visiting the mission 
houses, one may see thirty or forty 
youthful and dark-skinned Chris- 
tians performing the congregational 
share of the church service (in the 
vernacular) ; or attend a pious tea- 
party, at which these happy young 
proselytes give vent to their exu- 
berant spirits by chanting one of 
Dr. Watts’ hymns. But inscrutable 
mystery surrounds the converts’ 
adolescence. It cannot be supposed 
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that Christianity gives him per- 
petual infancy, or that he invariably 
dies off before attaining maturity ; 
and yet the full-grown convert is 
not to be found in any proportion 
to the infant article. He is not to 
be seen in any numbers where he 
would naturally be looked for, in 
the service of Anglo-Indians; he 
does not appear as the skilled arti- 
san or simple labourer ; he is rarely 
employed as a clerk, and still more 
rarely as a cultivator or tradesman. 
There are a few villages that are 
populated by Christian communities, 
and the inhabitants of which live 
upon the fruits of agriculture or as 
artisans and traders ; but the exis- 
tence of these is probably known 
only to one Anglo-Indian in ten, 
and not one in a hundred Anglo- 
Indians has ever actually seen them. 
Too often the only specimens of 
full-grown converts with whom one 
meets are peculiarised by the un- 
pleasant characteristics of the lower 
class of Eurasians, and not above 
making capital out of their religion 
that they cannot or will not win by 
honest labour. 

It may well be questioned whe- 
ther the conversion of the millions 


-of India can ever be brought about 


by such means as are adopted by 
the missionaries. The enrolment 
under the Christian banner of a few 
thousand natives of low caste or no 
caste has no influence upon the 
thoughts of the higher and better 
educated classes. The people of 
the aboriginal tribes and the lower 
sects of Hindoos have to make com- 
paratively trivial sacrifices and re- 
nounce no very strong belief when 
they adopt Christianity. But to 
the high-caste Hindoo and to the 
Mahommedan, desertion from the 
belief of his fathers means social 
dishonour and the renunciation of 
tenets which, however false, have 
been acquired by some amount of 
study of the Shastras or Koran. In 
fact, to many thinking men it ap- 
pears that missionaries in India 
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have commenced their labours at 
the wrong end of the social scale, 
and that failure must be the result 
of a scheme that does not make of 
its converts useful auxiliaries. 

To some the Bengalee Baboo ap- 
pears the possible agent through 
whom the millions of Hindoos may 
be at some time converted. At 
present young Bengal is neutral as 
to his religion ; neither Hindooism 
nor Christianity can claim him. 
But having passed through a phase 
of unbelief in which his old faith 
and caste prejudices are thrown 
aside, he may be induced to receive 
the doctrines of his rulers; and the 
example of one such educated and 
independent convert would effect 
more than the teaching of all Watts’ 
hymns to mission children, or the 
distribution to an illiterate and un- 
thinking rabble of tons of tracts. 

We have shown the relations be- 
tween the Anglo-Indian and those 
of the peoples of India with whom 
he comes into immediate contact. 


It is not necessary to dwell upon 
his intercourse with those who, 
though dwelling in the country, 


can hardly be said to be of it. The 
honest money-making and generous- 
hearted Parsee, though his muni- 
ficence gives hospitals and other 
charitable institutions to India, is 
no more allied to the natives than 
is the Frenchman of Chanderna- 
gore or Pondicherry; and neither 
of the fire-worshipping Parsees nor 
of the impetuous sons of France 
have we occasion now to speak. 
But having seen what is the po- 
sition of the Anglo-Indian in respect 
of the natives—aboriginal, Hindoo, 
and Mahommedan—we may very 
fitly consider the anomalous tenure 
upon which England holds its East- 
ernempire. The history of Europe 
is the history of successive con- 
quests ; but wherever conquest in 
Europe has been complete, the con- 
querors have identified themselves 
with their new possessions. Spa- 
niards and Gauls became Roman 
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citizens. The barbarians of the 
German forests coalesced with the 
peoples from whom they snatched 
empire. The successors of William 
of Normandy adopted England as 
their sole country. The Spanish 
and French languages took up and 
absorbed the Latin element. Saxons 
and Normans, after a time, spoke a 
common tongue. And generally the 
dialect, laws, and customs of the 
conquerors and conquered in Europe 
have been the natural sequence of 
a fusion of races. 

There is no analogy between these 
European conquests and that in 
virtue of which we hold India. The 
English have successfully colonised 
vast countries elsewhere, and there 
can be little doubt as to the per- 
manency of Anglo-Saxon rule in 
North America and Australia. But 
the settlers in America and Aus- 
tralia, if they have not identified 
themselves with the first peoples, 
have at least identified themselves 
with the soil. The colony to which 
they have emigrated has become 
the land of their adoption. There 
they have seen their children and 
grandchildren born and_ reared 
around them, and there they have 
been content to pass their days, 
without pining to return to the 
country of their forefathers. 

In India, colonisation such as this 
is to the European simply an im- 
possibility. Nature and man are 
both opposed to it. The life of the 
Englishman in an Indian climate is 
an artificial one. It may be ex- 
tended over many years without 
any ill consequences, or it may be 
jeopardised by a few months’ resi- 
dence ; but it is not in any case 
such life as the European cares for 
or upon which the European thrives. 
It is true that the Englishman 
who goes to India as a youth may 
become to a certain extent accli- 
matised. He may in some instances 
retain health and strength after 
forty years’ unbroken experience of 
that sunny clime. But he may 
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never hope to make it his home. 
He cannot rear his children in the 
country ; he cannot look forward to 
seeing his sons embarked in any 
Indian career other.than that of 
some sedentary and indoor occupa- 
tion ; and he knows that, settled in 
India, his race must die out in the 
third generation, or be extended 
only by the infusion of native blood 
and the deterioration of his descen- 
dants to the level of the Eurasian. 

It is generally believed that inter- 
marriages of Indian-born Europeans 
of pure descent are usually childless 
in the third generation, and always 
so in the fourth; and if this point 
cannot be substantiated by nume- 
rous examples in favour of such an 
opinion, it is, at all events, not con- 
tradicted by counter-experience, and 
it is corroborated by the known 
fact that the country-born Euro- 
pean even of the second generation, 
if brought up in India, markedly 
suffers from physical, if not mental, 
impairment. 

While, on the one hand, the 
English cannot hope to establish a 
line of Indian-born descendants of 
pure blood, there is, on the other, 
nothing to be hoped for by fasion 
with the people of the country. 
Were the Eurasians not a standing 
warning against any attempt at 
mixture of the Kuropean and Indian 
races, there are obstacles at present 
to such an alloyage in the people 
themselves. No respectable native 
of caste or position would dream of 
giving his daughter in marriage to 
the Faringhee ; and the alliance of 
the Englishman with natives of the 
lower class would bring such con- 
tempt upon him as would infallibly 
weaken his influence,and might pos- 
sibly shake his rule. A degenerate 
race, such as the Eurasians, could 
not be expected to hold the two 
hundred millions of India in sub- 
jection for an hour; and yet it is 
only by becoming such as they that 
the English conquest of Hindostan 
can become, socially considered, a 
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parallel to the European conquests 
of Greek and Roman, Goth and 
Frank. 

It may be reasoned that, as to 
absorption into the ranks of the 
conquered people, we are in no 
worse position than the Mahom- 
medans who preceded us. But it 
must. be remembered that the Ma- 
hommedans were (like their Aryan 
predecessors) Asiatics, who could 
accommodate themselves to the 
Indian climate. And it may well 
be argued that, had the Mahom- 


medans absorbed the other tribes of 


India into their ranks, or been bound 
to them by any strong ties, the 
English would still be simple traders 
in the Mogul’s dominions with no 
greater territorial possessions than 
a few strips of land about their fac- 
tories, warehouses, and wharves. 
The absence of combination among 
the people has been the opportunity 
of the English. From first to last 
we have employed one section of 
the natives as our allies against 
another. With the Hindostanee 
Sepoys in our ranks, we wrested 
the Khalsa from the Sikhs; with 
the Sikhs as our auxiliaries, we 
threw down the impotent old man 
who, as the puppet of the mutinous 
Hindostanees, pretended to restore 
the Mogul rule. From the time 
when Meer Jaffir sold the cause of 
the Bengal Nawaub to Clive until 
the present, native bayonets and 
native treachery have done more 
towards the conquest of India than 
could ever be expected from the 
most doughty deeds of England’s 
thin red line. And at that hour 
when native allies and native faith- 
lessness to one another fail us, we 
may reasonably expect the knell for 
our British Indian empire. 

The Anglo-Indian is, in fact, one 
of a garrison which is always look- 
ing forward to the time when it 
will be relieved from foreign ser- 
vice and return to England. India 
is held by successive generations of 
Englishmen that take no root in the 
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country; and while, from the Go- 
vernor-General to the full private 
of a British regiment, nearly every 
Briton in India looks upon the time 
he spends there as one of exile, the 
Englishman is from the native point 
of view a foreigner who comes from 
the unknown West to seek that 
fortune which he cannot win in his 
own land. As far as it is in him to 
appreciate virtues that he does not 
think it obligatory to practise, the 
native respects the truthfulness and 
plain-dealing of the dominant race. 
Little as he has in common with 
the Anglo-Indian in sentiment, the 
native who is subject to British 
rule ordinarily seeks justice at a 
tribunal presided over by an English 
judge in preference to that of a 
brother native. But it is by no 


means certain that the majority of 


British Indian subjects preter Bri- 
tish rule as a whole to that of the 
Mahommedan or Hindoo. To the 


weak and lowly our laws give protec- 
tion of property and person unknown 


under native government. Rich and 
poor are equally regarded, and, as 
the natives express it, the tiger and 
the sheep may drink at one ghat. 
But then, unfortunately, the native 
opinion that has the greatest weight 
is that of the tiger section of the 
community, to which equality is 
not an unmixed advantage. To the 
millions of the lower orders it is a 
matter of secondary consideration 
who are the rulers; the primary, 
and often the sole, thought to them 
is how to provide the simple meal 
of to-day that will give them 
strength for the morrow’s toil ; and 
they leave political discussion to 
those classes that have leisure for 
it. To the upper classes, equalisa- 
tion by law means the deprivation 
of many of their privileges. 

Nor, though our laws give equal 
rights, do they give equal redress 
of wrongs. In the criminal courts 
the poor man may obtain protection 
or reparation. But in the civil 
courts law is an expensive com- 
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modity that the lower orders can 
rarely indulge in. And to all classes 
our legal procedure appears dilatory 
when compared with the summary 
process of native justice. Under 
Hindoo and Mahommedan rule an 
elastic lex non scripta meted out 
very different awards to high and 
low. The nawauwhb who murdered a 
slave escaped with a mulct of a 
few rupees, while the slave who 
assaulted a nawaub paid for his 
crime with the hand that struck or 
the head that conceived the blow. 
But justice such as was to be had 
was dealt out at once and ai little 
cost; and the executive, where its 
own interests were unconcerned, did 
not go out of its way to interfere 
between man and man. It is true 
that the roads were infested by 
gangs of robbers, and that every 
man held his life and property upon 
a precarious footing; but, then, 
justice did not always assume the 
sole right of affording redress, and 
every man, to a certain extent, was 
allowed to settle his disputes after 
his own fashion. This to the 
native mind was a privilege that 
compensated for much of the inse- 
curity in which he lived. 

Again, our laws have interfered 
with some of those quasi-religious 
customs that the native held dear. 
The faithful Hindoo widow, stimu- 
lated by ganja (a preparation of 
hemp) may not ascend the pyre and 
by the rites of suttee destroy herself 
in honour of her deceased lord. The 
pious Hindoo mother may no longer 
sacrifice any of her superfluous off- 
spring by casting them into the 
waters around Saugor. Fanatic or 
intoxicated Hindoos are not per- 
mitted the religious prerogatives of 
casting themselves beneath the 
wheels of Juggernaut’s car or being 
swung, hooked through the back, 
from the lofty pole of the churruck. 
And to none is it allowed to make 
of their fellow-creatures marketable 
articles and household slaves. In 
effect we have over-ridden, without 
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removing, native prejudices. And 
although in our codes we have 
absorbed much of Hindoo and Ma- 
hommedan law—though, as to na- 
tive rights of inheritance, marriage, 
adoption, and many other subjects, 
we have consulted and adhered to 
native custom, it is very questionable 
whether the English law engrafted 
upon that of Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan is not, in the opinion of the 
native, little better than an un- 
welcome excrescence. 

That the natives view British 
rule with any warm feelings of dis- 
content can hardly be affirmed. 
Upon all material points the English 
Government has been tolerant, and 
with few exceptions it has been 
just. But there is no sympathy 
between the rulers and the people 
of the country ; and it may well be 
assumed that the natives are satis- 
fied with the existing régime mainly 
because they do not know how to 
throw it off or where to look for a 
better. 

There arises, then, the natural 
question—is our tenure of India a 
temporary one, the end of which is 
not afar off? Ratiocination from 


historical precedent leads us to: 


reply in the affirmative ; and it is 
one of the dogmas of English rulers 
that India is held in trust for the 
Indians, to be made over to the 
natives when they are in a position 
to do justice to the charge. But 
then occurs a dilemma. It is by 
no means clear to whom the guar- 
dianship should be made over— 
Mahommedans, Hindoos and abo- 
rigines all having some claim to 
succeed us; and it is still less per- 
spicuous that any or all of these 
claimants will ever be ia a position 
to undertake the responsibilities of 
government. While the tribes of 
India hold themselves aloof from 
one another, there is little prospect 
of British rule being overthrown 
by force. Day by day the martial 
element that might evict us is dying 
out. But if there is little prospect 
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of the people ever being in a posi- 
tion to oust the English from the 
land, there is as little hope that 
they will be able to withhold the 
Indian empire from the grasp of 
other foreign invaders ; and it were 
worse than useless to hand over to 
the Indians a possession that would 
be immediately snatched from them 
by conquerors possibly less tole- 
rant and just than those who now 
hold it. 

Passing over the consideration of 
invasion from without, let us see 
how far the relinquishment of India 
to the natives is feasible. Gwalior, 
Hyderabad, Cashmere, and other 
pseudo-independent states may be 
cited as examples of tolerably suc- 
cessful government; and from the 
ministers of those principalities 
might be selected some worthy to 
assist in the counsels of any sove- 
reign. But the potentates who 
rule over these states are all kept 
in order by a British resident, and 
there have becn many instances of 
what misrule would appear but for 
this wholesome check, and how much 
bad government could exist in spite 
of it. To the greed of Gholab Sing 
it is due that the shaw] manufacture 
of Cashmere has been well nigh 
annihilated. By the strong repre- 
sentations of the British resident 
only was the Nizam of Hyderabad 
induced to retain the services of 
Salar Jung—the wisest and most 
liberal-minded minister the Deccan 
possesses. And, were it necessary, 
many other cases in point might be 
quoted in corroboration of this 
view. 

There are others than Salar Jung 
who might be trusted to guide 
their sovereign; but the difficulty 
at present is to find the sovereign 
who would be guided. There are 
men who could frame wise laws for 
the people, but one looks in vain 
for an adequate force for the admi- 
nistration of the laws made. In the 
ranks of the uncovenanted civil 
service many natives have been, 
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and are, employed in subordinate 
positions, and the feeling is strong 
to give them a wider field, and 
greater opportunities in this line. 
Recently some few natives have 
passed the ordeal of competitive 
examination and entered the cove- 
nanted civil service. But while 
the latter (an Anglicised class that 
has acquired much of its education 
and thought in England) have 
had no chance of distinguishing 
themselves, the former have made 
little use of such opportunities as 
they have enjoyed. As a subordi- 
nate judge, magistrate, or police 
officer, the native uncovenanted has 
ordinarily retained the manners, 
customs, and worse proclivities, 
with the language of his country- 
men. If his brother natives have 
not belied him, he has been too 
frequently corrupt. He has sold 
justice and himself for a few pieces 
of silver, and his relations with his 
English superiors have too often 
been marked by that swggestio falsi, 
suppressio veri which characterises 
Asiatic diplomacy, As an employé 
in the lower official class, and as a 
police officer he has signally failed. 


The venality and turpitude of the : 


native amla of our courts have long 
been bywords; and to the in- 
efficiency, dishonesty, and baneful- 
ness of the native daroghas and 
jemadars is attributable that police 
reform which, out of very sorry 
materials, aims at creating a con- 
stabulary similar as to principles 
to that of Ireland. 

There are exceptions, and great 
ones, to these remarks. A few 
honest and respected natives have 
risen to high judicial office and 
held a proud position before all men. 
Among the pleaders and other 
non-official classes there are able 
and honourable men. But we re- 
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peat our doubt as to there being 
such an amount of native ability 
combined with probity as would be 
anything like equal to the good 
government of two hundred mil- 
lions of people, and we may venture 
to presume that many generations 
will come and go before these qua- 
lifications are to be found in suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Lastly, as to the races to which 
India is to be consigned. British 
India, as we have known it, com- 
prises many kingdoms, most of 
which we found subject to the sway 
of the Mogul: are we to restore the 
Mogul empire to the Mahomme- 
dans, giving to the peoples the im- 
perfect centralisation of one race 
of conquerors, instead of the more 
perfect imperial system of another ? 
Or are we to parcel off the empire 
into states, and give to the Carnatic, 
Mysore, Bengal, Oude and the 
rest those sovereigns who appear 
most entitled tothem? Or are we 
to place India under some form of 
government that will fairly repre- 
sent all the races that dwell therein ¢ 
These are questions difficult enough 
to reply to now. But if we only 
cast off our guardianship of India 
when the people are prepared to re- 
ceive it, this difficulty may have 
disappeared. The different races 
may then have become welded to- 
gether—the distinctions between ab- 
origines, Mahommedans and Hin- 
doos be things of an unenlightened 
past—and the people of the mixed 
tribes be in the full enjoyment 
of that high order of civilisation 
and belief towards which Young 
Bengal has commenced the ascent. 
All this may be—only the time 
when such a Utopian condition can 
be anticipated for India is rather 
remote. 
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RENUNCIATION. 


z.. 


HE passed me in the race, 
He was the bolder man, 

And his the victory, 
Before the strife began. 


II. 
He never learned to fail, 
He fell before no foe ; 
More than he sought he won: 
God has made some men s0. 


lil, 
No knight loved dames so well, 
No dame loved falser knight ; 
I won less love, and thus 
I held not love so light. 


IV. 
It pained me when I shrank, 
When doubting held me mute, 
To see his face look up 
So fair and resolute. 


v. 


The hours I dreamed away, 
The chance I put aside, 

Rose from their graves one day 
To blame me that they died. 


Vi. 
Thou hadst determined, friend, 
While I was wavering: 
Thou wouldst have sipped the sweet, 
I only feared the sting. 


Vil. 


The hours that I delayed 

Would have seen thee full-blessed 
The flowers I dreamed about, 

O friend, thou hadst possessed. 


VIII. 
And yet, however fair 
Thy promise seems to shine, 
I'd change my autumn day 
For no such spring as thine. 





Renunciation. 


IX. 


To me the bliss of years 

Was slight, compared with this ;— 
The pressure of one hand, 

The rapture of one kiss. 


x. 
I could surrender fame ; 
Too happy still to bear 
The thorny crown that love 
And honour bade me wear. 


XI. 


What though Life smile on thee, 
My faithful heart holds fast 
lts richer meed of toil, 
Its consecrated Past. 


X11. 


Sail thou on wider seas, 
3e thine the large increase ; 
I seek in quiet ports, 
The holy gift of peace. 
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JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, THE MODERN PRINCE. 


Boox IlI.—Mr. Oxurewant’s Power DECLINES WITH THE Mon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DICK WIDEAWAKE 


N the morning of the day ap- 
pointed for the hearing of the 
important case, Oliphant v. Wide- 
awake, the court-house at Stainton 
was crowded to suffocation; for Dick 
was very popular, and it was gene- 
rally thought that Mr. Oliphant 
should not have gone the length of 
bringing him into a court of justice 
for such trivial offences. The farmer, 
accompanied by his silent friend, 
Hawthornthwaite, appeared early 
on the stage, and, till the bench was 
occupied by Mr. Carlton and another 
magistrate, spent the time in re- 
turning with interest the ‘ chaff’ of 
his numerous friends. Jabez came 
later, escorted by his lawyer, Mr. 
Crumplins. 

The Acts under which the farmer 
was charged were passed in the 
reign of George IV. for the better 
regulation of turnpike roads. It 
was there enacted, not unreason- 
ably, that the driver of a waggon, 
wain, cart, or other carriage should 
not ride upon his vehicle on any 
turnpike road without having either 
reins or some one on foot to lead 
the horse; and further that no cart 
should be driven along such a road 
without there being painted ‘ in one 
or more straight line or lines, upon 
some conspicuous part of the right 
or off-side of the vehicle or upon the 
off-side shafts thereof,’ the name 
and abode of the owner, ‘ at full 
length, in large legible letters, not 
less than one inch in height.’ The 
driver who offended against either 
of these regulations was liable to a 
fine of forty shillings if he were not 
the owner, of five pounds if he were, 
and in either case to three months’ 
imprisonment in default of pay- 
ment. 


IN COURT. 

When the indictment had been 
read, charging Dick with driving 
without reins or a name on his 
cart, Mr. Crumplins rose, with a 
bow to their worships, and said he 
appeared for the plaintiff. 

‘ And who is for the defendant ?’ 
asked Mr. Carlton. 

‘I’se here for mysel, to be sure,’ 
replied Dick, ‘ ye don’t think I’ve 
ony brass to ware o’ lawyers, do ye, 
Mr. Carlton ?’ 

Mr. Crumplins, a pert young 
attorney, who thoroughly believed in 
the (lawyer’s) axiom that the man 
who pleads his own cause has a fool 
for his client, was promising him- 
self no little sport at the expense of 
the burly farmer, and said rather 
jeeringly, ‘Come, come, Mr. Widea- 
wake, it is very hard that you don’t 
give the profession a job sometimes: 
you make plenty of money by old 
horses, I know.’ 

‘Eigh,’ answered Dick, ‘but 
that’s nae reason ’at yan sud spend 
it o’ young asses.’ 

Amid the laughter which followed 
this retort, Mr. Crumplins opened 
the case. He said he would not 
detain their worships long, for he 
apprehended the offences against 
the Act would be so clearly proved 
by the respectable witnesses he 
should call that, when these had 
given their evidence, no shadow 
of doubt would remain on their 
worships’ minds. Driving without 
reins, in particular, was an offence 
so grave that no one could be sur- 
prised if a wise legislature had 
attached a severe penalty to it; for 
though it might be said, that in 
this especial case, no harm had re- 
sulted therefrom, what, he might 
ask, would be the consequence if 
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persons were allowed to urge horses 
which they had no means of con- 
trolling, through the streets of a 
crowded town? Mr. Oliphant’s 
motives in bringing this action were 
the purest possible, for he felt that 
such an evil must be stopped, as it 
were, at the fountain-head, other- 
wise there would be no resisting it. 
Hence, in spite of the ill-will he 
would necessarily incur, in spite 
even of a strong personal liking for 
the defendant himself, who was a 
very respectable man and therefore 
the more to be blamed for his breach 
of the Act, the plaintiff had come 
forward to vindicate the laws of his 
country. Mr. Crumplins would now 
call Mr. Oliphant himself to prove 
the facts of the case. 

Jabez accordingly, having been 
sworn, stated in answer to the 
lawyer’s questions, that on the day 
named, he was walking with Mr. 
Truman, when they met the two 
farmers both sitting on the front of 
a cart, Wideawake acting as driver, 
but having no reins; and further 
that there was no name on the off- 
side or the off-side shaft of the cart ; 
that, observing this, he had in- 
formed Wideawake of his intention 
to prosecute him, whereupon the 
farmer had become angry. 

‘What wor t’ cart laden wi’, Mr. 
Oliphant ?’ asked Dick. 

‘With sacks, some full of hay or 
corn apparently, and some empty.’ 

‘An’ wor naan o’ t’ empty secks 
hanging out a bit ower t’ off-side ? ’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

Dick’s eye twinkled with satisfac- 
tion ; but Mr. Oliphant was not yet 
aware of the gravity of the admis- 
sion he had made. 

‘Ye swear there was no name; 
now did ye look near t’ back o’ t’ 
cart?’ 

‘Not particularly.’ 

‘Well, now, that’s honest— 
though ye’re rayther too mich given 
to looking at yan bit of a thing 
all’ays, Mr. Oliphant.’ 

‘I saw no name, and I was con- 
VOL, LXXX.—NO, CCCCLXXVIT. 








Dick Wideawake in Court. 


vinced there was none, by your 
manner, your not denying the fact. 
when I charged you with: it.’ 

‘An’ yet ye swear I wor varra. 
angry P’ 

‘ Insolently angry, sir.’ 

‘D’ye think then ’at a chap, when 
he’s insolently angry at being un- 
justly charged as he thinks, wad 
tak t’ trouble to set yereght? Wad 
ye do it yersel ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘No, but I knaw—an’ t’ court 
knaws, too,—’at nae man wad do it.. 
He wad just say, Let t’ owd fool 
think what he likes’ [laughter] ; 
‘he’s wrang but I don’t care.—Now 
will ye gang out into t’ court-yard 
and look at t’ horse an’ cart there 
an’ tell us on yer aith whether 
they’re t’ same P’ 

Mr. Oliphant went out accor- 
dingly, and returned considerably 
astonished and crestfallen. 

‘Well, are they t’ same, Mr. 
Oliphant ?’ asked the farmer. 

*T believe so.’ 

‘An’ did ye see ony name on t’ 
off-side, now ’at ye hev looked bet- 
ter, an’ at aw on’t ?’ 

‘There is certainly your name, 
but it is in a most unusual place ; 
—it is close to the back of the cart 
instead of the front.’ 

‘Now then, Mr. Oliphant,’ said 
Dick in his most decisive voice, ‘ye 
couldn’t swear ’at ye looked at that 
place particularly, an’ ye couldn’t 
swear ‘at there wor nae secks 
hanging ower t’ cart-side. Be varra 
caretul now: will ye still swear ‘at 
t? name wor not there efter aw, 
hidden under a bit of a corn-seck ? ’ 

‘I certainly cannot now swear 
that positively, though F 

‘Varra weel, that'll do; and ye 
may stand down, for me.’ 

Mr. Crumplins, astounded like 
Mr. Oliphant at the discovery of 
the name on the cart after all, 
was beating his brains to find 
some way out of the dilemma in 
which Dick’s arguments had placed 
the case. He had measured the 
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letters, but they were of more than 
the required height and conformed 
to the Act in every way; to be sure 
they were in a most unusual place, 
as Mr. Oliphant said, but then they 
were on the off-side, and conspicuous 
enough, which was all apparently 
that the law required. Was it possi- 
ble that his client could really have 
been mistaken ? The lawyer could 
think of no other explanation unless 
Dick had got the name painted 
there afterwards; yet the paint 
seemed old enough. He contented 
himself therefore with asking his 
client whether he had ever seen a 
name on a vehicle before in such a 
position. 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Jabez. 
‘And don’t you think it 
have been painted there since ? 

‘Nay now, Mr. Crumplins,’ ex- 
claimed Dick, appealing to the 
bench, ‘ we’ve nought to do wi’ his 
thowts; we want facts. If ye can 


may 


b 


prove ‘at t’ name hes been painted 
sin’ he met us, prove it’and wel- 


come: but ye cannot, nae mair 
than ye can prove that iver a law- 
yer went to heaven!’ [{ Laughter. | 
The justices of course decided with 
the farmer, and would not allow the 
question to be put. 

Mr. Truman’s examination did 
not take long: he testified to the 
same facts as Mr. Oliphant, but, as 
he had noticed the cart less, he de- 
clined, still more decidedly than 
that gentleman, to swear that the 
name was not on it at the time in 
its present place. He stated how- 
ever that Dick, besides sitting in 
the driver’s place, had addressed 
the horse as Jerry, saying, ‘ Gee up, 
Jerry.’ 

The last witness called was Haw- 
thornthwaite : for the prosecution, 
though they well knew that he was 
friendly to Dick, had thought it 
best to summon him. He took the 
book slowly and kissed it gingerly. 

‘Your name is James Hawthorn- 
thwaite,’ said Crumplins. 

‘Well—that’s my name—nae 
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doubt,’ replied the witness, after a 
cautious pause. 

‘And you are a farmer ?’ 

‘ Ay, I farm a bit.’ 

‘You were with Wideawake when 
he met Mr. Oliphant ?’ 

*Ye’ve heard what they said.’ 

‘Yes, sir, but we can have no 
evasions. We want to hear what 
you say.’ 

‘ I’se happen be bearing testimony 
again’ mysel.’ 

‘ Nobody wants to prosecute you, 
you simpleton!’ said Crumplins 
impatiently, ‘and you must speak 
the truth.’ 

‘Well then, we wor riding to- 
gither.’ 

‘Oh, riding together—you admit 
that. And Wideawake was sitting 
in the driver’s place ?’ 

‘I isn’t reghtly sure: yan can’t 
remember sich trifles quite as weel 
as rent-day.’ 

‘Well, it does not matter, as we 
have his position from other wit- 
nesses, but I advise you not to pre- 
varicate farther with the court. 
Now as to this name; was it on the 
cart on the day in question ?’ 

‘Ay, on t’ day i’ question.’ 

‘You will swear that you saw 
the name yourself, and that it has 
not been painted since ? ’ said Crum- 
plins, in surprise. 

‘I swear that.’ 

‘Then will you tell the court why 
you remember this trifle when you 
forget another circumstance equally 
trifling ?’ 

The question was a silly one as 
addressed to a hostile witness, and 
the answer was ready. 

‘Why it wor natteral, ye knaw, 
efter what had happened, to look if 
there wor ony name.’ 

*‘Hm—well, there’s no getting 
the truth out of you, I see: I have 
done with you.’ 

Dick jumped up: ‘ Whose horse 
wor it, Mr. Hawthornthwaite ? ’ 

‘Mine,’ answered the witness, 
readily. 

‘ An’ down 


we had to come 
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Reinsber Brow, 
we?’ 

‘ Ay.’ 

‘ Well now, ye knaw a bit about 
horse-flesh ; wad ye trust astranger 
to your horse to drive him down t’ 
Brow ?’ 

‘Nay, naan so.’ 

‘An’ wad ye drive another man’s 
horse down, yersel, wi’out reins ? ’ 

‘I might—if I wor weel paid for 
it.’ 

‘ But if not?’ 

‘Why, then I wad’nt: 
wife an’ five childer, ye see.’ 

Dick then, being prudently de- 
termined to have the last word, 
said he should call no witnesses for 
the defence, and in a little speech 
gave reins to his indignation against 
Mr. Oliphant. 

‘Mr. Crumplins,’ he began, ‘ said 
at first he would nobbut mak a 
short speech, an’ it wor a short un, 
your w orships—it wor as short as 
Dick’s hat-band ’at went nine times 
round an’ wadn’t tee’ [laughter]. 
‘Tt willn’t tee—no how! What 
are t’ facts o’ t’ case? Why, here’s 
a chap comes down to Reinsber 
fra Lunnon, ’at hes med a big lump 
0’ brass by selling tea; so Owd 
King Congo’ [roars of laughter] 

Sw ants to order aw t’ dalesmen 
about as if they wor his shop-lads 
an’ to mak ’em paint their names 
0’ their carts just where he likes i’ 
big gowd letters sich as he used to 
see on t’ tea chests—“ Oliphant and 
Co.” Well, Owd King Congo’s a 
erand fellow, I mak na doubt—an’ 
he knaws how to treat his friends 
—but we willn’t be trampled on 
for aw that, down i’ Yorkshire 
here.’ 

‘Really, your worships, I must 
protest against such language with 
regard to my client,’ interrupted 
the lawyer. 

‘In course ye protest, Mr. Crum- 
plins,’ retorted Dick ;— ye re paid 
to protest. Howiver, ye’ve heard, 
yer worships, ’at Mr. Oliphant an’ 
Mr. Truman willn’t swear t’ name 


that day, hadn’t 
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wor not on t’ off-side o’ t’ cart on 
that day efter aw, an’ James Haw- 
thornthwaite swears an’ I’d swear 
it mysel if ye’d let me ’at it wor 
there. Sae there’s an end, I sud 
think, about t’ name.—Then they 
say I wort’ driver, acos I wor sitting 
i t’ driver’s place and cawed t’ 
horse Jerry. But, if we hedn’t 
reins, why, t’ driver might manage 
t’ horse just as weel whichiver side 
he sat at. Of course, I knew ?#’ 
name o’ t’ tit, an’ may hev spokken 
to him as Jerry—it wad bea rum 
go, an’ me sa mich amang horses, 
if I didn’t knaw what my nebbor’s 
horse wor cawed; ay, it wad, I 
think! But wad Mr. Oliphant 
hissel drive a strange horse down 
sich a hill as Reinsber Brow ? 
Begow, I sud like to see him do it, 
reght weel, efter this!’ [Laughter. | 
‘Nay, if ony body wor driving, it 
wor James—but he worn’t driving, 
nauther; sa they needn’t bring ony 
actions again’ him; for I’d nobbut 
just given him a lift on my cart an’ 
he wor letting me hev a ride aback 
of his horse—so that we wor nauther 
on us driving, but least of aw my- 
sel’ [laughter]. ‘An’ as to yan’s 
not telling Owd King Congo “how 
it wor, when he com up to us as big 
as bull beef, an’ looking as if he’d 
swallowed a rattle-snake an’ it 
didn’t agree wi’ him’ [laughter], 

‘why, d’ye think it li ikely } yan wad, 
when yan wor aw i’ a passion at 
being sa badly used—efter he’d 
pretended to be a friend to yan an’ 
aw that? Dal it, we aren’t as 
chicken-hearted as that comes to :— 
he mun gang to his shop-boys for 
that ! An’ now I’ve done, gentle- 
men, an’ if ye fine me efter what 
ye’ ve heard, I’se be surprised, that’s 
aw.’ 

The two magistrates, after delibe- 
rating for some time, were either so 
much puzzled by Dick’s sophistries, 
or so much swayed by predilection 
in his favour (such things occasion- 
ally turn the scale of justice in the 
country) that they found it was 
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uncertain whether of the two men 
was the driver, whilst there was 
one witness to swear that the name 
was upon the cart on the day in 
question, and none to swear abso- 
lutely that it was not. They dis- 
missed the case, therefore, amidst 
great applause; and Dick left the 
court in triumph—delighted at hav- 
ing beaten the lawyer, and still 
more at having fixed on Mr. Oli- 
phant a nickname which he was 
sure would stick. Jabez himself 
retired in high dudgeon, disgusted 
at the farmer’s insolence and the 
whole of the proceedings. 
Connected with the case, how- 
ever, there were one or two secrets 
which Crumplins was not sharp 
enough to find out, and which Dick 
prudently kept to himself for a long 
time. The name was not really 
on the cart when the two farmers 
encountered Mr. Oliphant on the 
road. Its not being there was a 


pure accident, for the painter had 
not been able to attend when Dick 
wished him to come and put the 


name on, of course in the usual 
place; still, it was not there. But 
when the farmer got back to Sandy 
Topping, aware of the prosecution 
impending over him and also, with 
true Yorkshire obstinacy, determined 
not to be beaten, he cut the name 
out of another old cart which he 
had, and ingeniously spliced this 
into the place on the new cart where 
Mr. Oliphant saw it afterwards so 
much to his surprise. Dick was a 
tolerable carpenter, and the piecing 
was so neatly done on the outside 
that it would have escaped much 
quicker eyes than those of little 
Crumplins ; while a long veneer of 
old wood placed over the work on 
the inside of the cart made a detec- 
tion of the trick almost impossible 
in that quarter also. As all this was 
done the same night and in the 
presence of Hawthornthwaite, the 
latter committed no perjury in swear- 
ing, as he did, that he had seen the 
name on the cart that very day. If 
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Crumplins had suspected the trick, 
he would have asked James if the 
name was there when he met Mr. 
Oliphant, and of course the farmer 
would have been forced to say no. 

Jerry, the horse, was really the 
property of Hawthornthwaite at the 
time, but had been sold to him by 
Dick only a few days before. Of 
the two men, therefore, Wideawake 
was much the better acquainted 
with the animal, a circumstance 
which might perhaps have ac- 
counted, still more naturally than 
the explanations given in court, for 
his using the horse’s name and even 
for his sitting in the driver’s place 
during the perilous descent of 
Reinsber Brow. 


CHAPTER V. 
LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


Naples, November 25, 186-. 

Dear Mr. Oliphant—I am writing a hasty 
line to ask how you all are. I have been 
here only three days, and am rather tired 
of Naples already; but then the city is 
an old acquaintance of mine. I wish, 
though, that Mrs. and Miss Oliphant were 
here to see the colouring of the bay and 
mountain just now. As for yourself, I 
fancy your philanthropic efforts have so 
endeared Reinsber to you that you prefer 
the sight of your own little village to the 
grandest view in the world. Ah, I have 
not yet arrived at such a pitch either 
of patriotism or benevolence, but on my 
return to England I hope, aided by your 
advice and encouraged by your example, 
to do some little good in my generation by 
following the same path as yourself. 

There are very few English here. Please 
tell Mrs. Oliphant I met her friends, Lady 
Cleaborough and her daughter, the other 
Gay, and they were glad to hear the latest 
news of her. They were delighted with 
the accounts I gave them of your York- 
shire Arcadia, but I think what astonished 
them most was my description of the in- 
gratitude of that horrible old woman Ten- 
nant, whom we visited together. They 
could hardly believe that such viciousness 
and hypocrisy existed in human nature. 

I also saw an old friend of yours to-day 
—Mr. Holden, who was staying with you 
some time since. Hearing he was in the 
neighbourhood, I made an excursion to 
find him—got tidings of him at last in 
a small village where he is lodging, some 
eight or ten miles from Naples—and then 
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unearthed him where he was hard at 
work on a magnificent painting, which I 
have bespoken for myself, of the Bay. He 
was humming a tune as I came up, and 
seems all right and very happy. What a 
noble, straightforward young fellow he is! 
To tell the truth, I am charmed with him, 
and promise myself both many future 
visits to his romantic open-air studio and 
the pleasure moreover of his friendship in 
England. I think I was most of all pleased 
with his modesty when I spoke of that 
wonderfully heroic action of his, which 
you have all only too good cause to re- 
member, Most men would plume them- 
selves on such a feat, as they might very 
justly; but he ascribes the result entirely 
to ‘good luck,’ and thinks anybody else 
would have done the same thing! Well, I 
know one man who is of opinion, after 
seeing the place, that he would not have 
liked to take the jump ;—so I hope Miss 
Oliphant will not fall in again unless she 
has some better help at hand than mine. 

There is much here, in the streets and 
everywhere, that would make our sarcastic 
friend, Fothergill, smile ; and the glorious 
Italian cathedrals with their old stained 
glass and pealing music would delight Miss 
Mansfield. Of all my Reinsber friends 
Harry Highside alone would be out of 
place, for there is no grouse-shooting, not 
a wall to break his neck over, and scarcely 
a decent cob to ride. 

Excuse the shortness of this. My next 
shall be longer, but at present I must run 
off to keep an important engagement. Be- 
lieve me, with very kind regards to all, 

Yours most truly, 
STAINMORE. 

P.S. If you write, direct to me as Signor 
Smythe, Poste Restante. I think I told 
you that I am travelling incognito. 


The artist also expressed his 
opinion of the viscount in a letter 
to Kate: 


Lord Stainmore came up to me the other 
day whilst I was painting, and of course I 
wus very glad to see any friend of yours, 
and it was kind of him to take the trouble. 
He gave me a commission for the picture 
Tam at work on now—to encourage me, I 
suppose; but Ido not altogether like the 
man. There is too much oil and ‘ flarch’ 
and flummery about him for me; he is too 
bland, soft, and silky. In one word, I don’t 
believe in him, though I do not often take 
decided dislikes at first sight. However. 
thank heaven, the world is large enough 
for us both, and a great lord and a humble 
landseape-spoiler are not likely to come 
across each other much, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MORE LETTERS. 


Naples, Dec. 5th, 186-. 

Dear Mr. Oliphant,—You will be sur- 
prised at receiving another letter from me 
so soon, but your surprise will cease when 
I tell you the melancholy cause. I must 
ask you to prepare yourselves for news 
which will be a sad shock to you all. Alas, 
1 have great reason to fear that our noble 
and chivalrous young friend, Holden, is no 
more ! 

I told you how earnestly I wished to see 
more of him. I rode over to his village 
to-day for that purpose; but when I 
knocked and inquired for him, the young 
woman who opened the door said with a 
startled look and wiping her eyes, ‘Ah, 
signore!’ ‘What is the matter?’ said I. 
Then with abundance of gesticulation 
and considerable feeling she told me that 
he had not been seen since yesterday 
morning, when he went as usual to his 
painting near the ruins; but that at night 
his portmanteau was taken away by a 
stranger who came with the message that 
‘the Englishman wanted it. They let it 
go therefore without inquiry, but will be 
able, they say, to recognise the man. Nor 
after this did they think much about Mr. 
Holden’s failing to make his appearance 
at his usual hour, or even about his stay- 
ing away for the night, though they own 
he had never done such a thing before. 
The woman says they fancied he had gone 
to see some friend, and had sent for the 
portmanteau with the intention of remain- 
ing all night. I blame them for their stu- 
pidity ; for surely in that case his message 
would have conveyed some hint of his pur- 
pose. But what can you expect from these 
Italians? They are quite content, what- 
ever becomes of yourself, if you only pay 
what you owe them. 

The people at the house, then, made no 
inquiries after Mr. Holden last night—as, 
if I am not carried away by my feelings, I 
am strongly of opinion they ought to have 
done—and it was not till about an hour 
before I arrived that they began to be 
alarmed about him. Then a peasant came 
in and told them he had happened to pass 
the spot where the artist usually painted. 
There he had seen the poor fellow’s easel 
lying on the grass, his palette and paints 
scattered about in the wildest disorder, and 
the picture itself with a great slash across 
it. He thought, too, there was a patch of 
blood on the ground. Of course, on this, 
Holden’s landlady sent for the police, and 
they were then, she said, investigating the 
matter at the ruins. 

I rode there immediately, and found 
several policeman, with a crowd of vil- 
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lagers, employed in searching the adjacent 
wood. Under the circumstances, my Eng- 
lish face was an immediate passport to the 
favour of the superintendent, who gave me 
all the information he could. It was little 
beyond what I had already gleaned, except 
that his subordinates had failed as yet to 
find any trace or hear any tidings whatever 
of Holden himself. They thought, how- 
ever, that the grass about the place where 
the poor fellow must have been sitting at 
his work appeared much trodden, just as 
though a desperate struggle had taken place 
there. Thered patch, too, which the country- 
man had mentioned, was certainly, as I 
satisfied myself by a close examination, 
human blood. We sought for our poor 
friend high and low, and made inquiries 
about him eve rywhere till nightfall, with 
out the slightest success; and I am only 
just returned, leaving the rest still hard at 
work with torches. 

The superintendent, who is a very gentle- 
manly, intelligent man, fears the worst. 
He argues from the cut picture, the broken 
easel, the red patch, and Holden’s con- 
tinued absence, that’ a foul and brutal 
murder has been committed. Englishmen, 
he says, are always thought rich, and 
there are many brigands about—some 
have actually been heard of lately in this 
neighbourhood. And there is the sea close 
by, ominously suggestive, as he says; for 
what dark deed may not its waters hide? 
But for my part, I still hope—I cannot, I 
will not, give up hoping, even against hope. 
May not Mr. Holden have left his picture 
at the ruins, thinking no one would see or 
harm it, whereas some mischievous boys 
have come by and cut it to pieces for a 
freak whilst he himself, entirely ignorant 
of all the hubbub at present going on about 
him, is quietly staying with some acquain- 
tances? To be sure, the superintendent, 
when I mentioned my solution to him, 
shook his head and pointed to the patch of 
blood—and he sickened me with the sight, 
I confess. I attach some importance, how- 
ever, to the fact that the portmanteau was 
alleged to be sent for by our friend’s 
orders; but the Italian thinks this was 
only a ruse of the brigands to get posses- 
sion of more booty. 

How all this harrows me, you may ima- 
gine. I shall ride over to-morrow, of 
course, with daylight, and you may depend 
on my doing everything that money or 
time or unbounded zeal can do, to clear up 
this terrible mystery I shall apply to the 
Government direct— good God, what a 
thing it is that an innocent Englishman 
cannot pursue his ennobling and glorious 
art without being exposed to dangers like 
these! Meanwhile, you may rest assured 
that if the slightest thing turns up to throw 
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any new light on the matter I will let you 
know instantly, and that I shall not rest 
night or day or leave a stone unturned till 
I have bottomed the tragedy, if it be one. 
Would to heaven I had pleasanter news 
for you! Please give my kindest regards 
and sympathies to Mrs, and Miss Oliphant 
—I know how anxious they will be about 
him. Believe me, my dear Mr. Oliphant, 
Most truly yours, 
STAINMORE. 


Kate fortunately was not in the 
room when Jabez read the letter 
to Mrs. Oliphant. The latter, though 
not concerned for Frank himself, 
listened awe-struck. Lord Stain- 
more’s soft words but vindictive 
look as he spoke of Holden to her 
before he left—his going to Italy 
apparently on his track—and the 
singular coincidence of the supposed 
murder happening soon after they 
met—all this, joined to so much 
protestation of friendship for a rival, 
made her heart, unscrupulous and 
deceitful as she was, literally stand 
still with suspicions she durst not 
name. The small villain was face 
to face with the great one and re- 
coiled from him, as the traveller on 
the Brocken shrinks from his own 
exaggerated image. 

‘It is a very sad affair,’ said 
Jabez, when he had done. ‘ Poor 
fellow, he was worthy of a better 
fate !’ 

‘Then you—really think he is— 
dead ?’ muttered Mrs. Oliphant. 

‘Il am afraid the news unnerves 
you a good deal, Mrs. Oliphant ;— 
we were indeed deeply indebted to 
him, but we must try to bear these 
losses with dignity. Well, I really 
do not see what other conclusion 
one can form. However, Lord 
Stainmore himself still hopes,’ he 
continued with a confidence he did 
not feel. 

‘Yes,’ 
before. 

‘His Jordship’s letter is a very 
proper anda very kind one under 
the circumstances,’ remarked the 
other. 

‘Hm—m—oh, yes.’ 


answered Mrs. Oliphant as 
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‘I wonder whether it would do 
any good to write to Her Majesty’s 
representatives at Naples. I am 
most anxious that at all events no 
money or pains should be spared, 
and perhaps the offer of a large re- 
ward might be of service. But no 
doubt Lord Stainmore will do every- 
thing that can be done.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant shuddered, and un- 
der pretence of breaking the news 
to her step-" ughter left the room. 
Kate rec’ ae shock with much 
firmness; .«: deep as was her 
anxiety, the only way in which 
she showed it was in her quick 
eager glance at the letters each 
morning afterwards; she seemed to 
perceive in an instant that there 
was none from Italy. During the 
few days that followed she was very 
sad when alone, rather’ fierce to 
Mrs. Oliphant, cold and reserved to 
every one ; for she had not confided 
to any of her friends the secret of 
her attachment, and on what other 
subject could she talk or even think 
just now? It was plain however 
that she still hoped, and that she 
relied much on Stainmore’s efforts. 

A part of this interval of sus- 
pense was employed by Mrs. Oli- 
phant in letter-writing. In spite of 
her suspicions, the honour of an 
alliance with Lord Stainmore had 
still an irresistible attraction for 
her; for Kate ana the world would 
never know the real circumstances 
of the case, whatever these might be; 
and on further reflection it seemed 
an unchristian thing to condemn a 
viscount without the clearest proof. 
In any case, having long determined 
that Frank should never marry her 
stepdaughter, she thought the pre- 
sent a favourable time for taking a 
decisive step. Two days after his 
lordship’s epistle arrived, therefore, 
she wrote the following letter to the 
artist as if she had heard nothing 
about his disappearance : 

Reinsber Hall, Dec. 12, 186-. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you—which 
Ido with considerable regret, for I know 
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my intelligence will give you some pain 
—that Mr. Oliphant and myself have 
given our cordial consent to my daughter’s 
engagement to a gentleman of large for- 
tune and very amiable character. The 
match is just what we have wished all 
along, for we naturally hoped and expected 
that Kate would marry in her own sphere, 
and we have no doubt the union will be 
a very happy one. I hope you will not 
think harshly of Kate for taking such a 
step in spite of the romantic friendship 
which she entertained for yourself in con- 
sequence of your having saved her life, 
Your own good sense, [ am sure, will 
teach you that under the circumstances 
further correspondence with her would be 
improper: and after the marriage, I need 
scarcely say, we shall be glad to see you 
here again. Mr. Oliphant begs his kind 
regards ; and hoping that you are meeting 
with success in your profession, I am, 
Yours truly, 
JANE OLIPHANT. 

P.S. My daughter wishes me to enclose a 
note from her, that you may see her wishes 
are in full accordance with our own. 


The enclosure raz as follows: 


Dear Mr. Holden,—Of course mamma's 
letter will inform you what has happened ; 
I am sorry that I may not tell you at pre- 
sent who it is that I am engaged to, but 
we have agreed to keep the matter a strict 
secret just now. By and by perhaps, if 
you are good, I will let you know. I am 
very happy: but mamma thinks, and I 
quite agree with her, that we ought not to 
write to each other any more. With every 
kind wish for your future welfare, I am, 

Your sincere friend, 

Signor Holden, Karr OLIPHANT, 

Poste Restante, Naples. 


The last note was as elaborate a 
piece of composition as a bit of 
mosaic pavement; for Mrs. Oli- 
phant, the better to imitate Kate’s 
hand, had got some of her writing 
and from this had traced each sepa- 
rate word on the semi-transparent 


foreign note-paper. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the ‘ gentle- 
man’ referred to in the letters 
existed only in imagination, and that 
no one at Reinsber, except Mrs. 
Oliphant herself, knew anything 
about the two notes, or their being 
sent off. She looked on them ‘as a 
masterpiece of strategy : for if Hol- 
den were dead, they could do no 
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harm ; and if, contrary to her very 
strong expectations, he turned out 
to be still alive, he would certainly 
never visit Reinsber again after 
such a curt dismissal, while any 
appeals or explanations in writing 
could be easily stopped by a minute 
inspection of the Hall letter- bag. 
The much expected letter from 


Italy at last arrived when the 
Yamily were sitting at breakfast. 


Kate, as if by intuition, saw in the 
instant of Mr. Oliphant’s taking it 
from the servant that it was again 
in Lord Stainmore’s writing, ‘and 
sshe felt that all suspense and all 
ithope were over. She turned ashy 
pale, but, bey ond a slight quiver of 
the lip, gave no sign of emotion, 
or even ‘of impatience, as Jabez 
with an air of importance surveyed 
ihe letter coolly and slowly, first 
the direction and then the seal, and 
finally put it down unopened whilst 
} he called for the maid to bring him 
) his spectacles—those in the ivory 
ease. Mrs. Oliphant’s cheeks also 
dost their colour, and she fixed her 
«eyes on the cloth, giving only a 
stealthy glance now and then at 
Kate or the letter. 

The spectacles were at length 
found, and Jabez, beginning with 
the date and in a ’ deliberate voice, 
read the epistle as follows : 





Naples, Dec. 13th, 186-. 

My dear Mr. Oliphant,—At last all our 
dreadful suspense is over,—over, alas ! by 
finding onr worst fears realised. Poor, 
dear Holden’s body was discovered on the 
shore yesterday—washed up by the rough 
sea which prevailed during the night. It 

, was found about a mile from the ruins, and 
\, was much decomposed 





‘Kate, my dear, would you like 
, «0 hear the rest?’ asked Jabez 
, kindly. 

‘Yes uncle—thank you,’ 
pered Kate. 


whis- 


Decomposed, whilst there was a terrible 
slash across the face. In consequence of 
this, identification from the features was 
not very easy: the dress however, and 
other circumstances, removed all doubt. In 
the region of the heart there was another 
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wound—so deep that, in the opinion of the 
medical men, his death must have been in- 
stantaneous. It is some slight comfort to 
think that at any rate his sufferings were 
over 1n a moment, 

We buried him this afternoon 
picturesque cemetery hard by, 
several of the English visitors, and a great 
number of the villagers, attending the 
funeral, Everything was done simply but 
in the nicest possible way, just as I 
thought he and you would have wished— 
and Mr. Shrimpton, an Englishman from 
Naples and a friend of mine, read our 
beautiful service in a most impressive 
manner. Poor fellow, there was scarcely 
an eye which was not shedding tears for 
his untimely death; I never saw more 
emotion displayed ut any ceremony of the 
kind: but all the cireumstances—his dying 
a stranger in a strange land, and then so 
young, so full of hope and legitimate aspi- 
rations, with such a future before him, yet 
cut off in this sudden and terrible manner 
without a friend present to receive his last 
words, or even one, except myself, to see 
him decently laid in his last resting-place 
—all this might well rouse the sympathies 
and affections of even the most hard- 
hearted, and I heard many of the crowd 
sobbing over the grave like children. His 
uniform kindness and geniality seemed to 
have made him a general favourite in the 
village, although he had been there so 
short a time, 

For myself, Ihave already told you how 
charmed I was with him, and how much I 
looked forward to seeing him again both 
here and in England. We meet with so 
few persons in this world with whom our 
feelings are thoroughly in unison that I at 
any rate cling to such men with singular 
affection. I feel as if I had lost one of the 
oldest and dearest of my friends, and the 
shock has been very great tome. What 
must it be to you and your circle, who had 
had such opportunities of knowing the 
noble young fellow better! 

The burial-ground in which he lies is a 
lovely spot, commanding a magnificent 
view of the bay. The ground is covered, 
even now, with masses of pretty flowers, and 
will be beautiful indeed in spring. The 
ceaseless murmurs of the sea reach the spot 
with a pleasant soothing sound, as if they 
were whisperings of the glorious eternity 
he has entered on. It seems to me the 
very resting-place he would have chosen. 

I have already given directions about 
planting the grave with roses, and have 
ordered a simple cross of Carrara marble to 
be placed over him, with just his name, 
age, and the date of his death upon it. 
But if you would like anything different 
and will write, I shall be here tor a week 
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or ten days yet, and will attend to your 
wishes to the utmost of my ability. I think 
you once told me he had no relations, and, 
so far as you knew, no friends except your- 
selves. 

There is as yet, I regret to say, no clue 
to the villains who have perpetrated this 
abominable murder: but I still hope they 
will be brought to justice, and I shall remit 
no effort on my own part to accomplish their 
detection. I am sorry to say, however, that 
the authorities here seem Jax about the mat- 
ter, and are rather disposed to hush it up, 
for fear of its driving the English visitors 
out of Naples! I have no patience with such 
selfish fools—they would not even let the 
newspapers report the circumstance! 

When I return to England I will bring 
you two or three sketches of his which I 
found in his rooms, and which I know you 
will all prize very highly, as they are pro- 
bably the last he ever finished. I have 
also engaged a first-rate photographer here 
to take a series of views of the cemetery 
and the neighbourhood, which it may be a 
melancholy satisfaction to you to see. 

With very kind regards, and hoping to 
hear from you soon, I am, 

Yours most truly, 
STAINMORE. 


As soon as she could, Miss Oli- 
phant got away to her own room to 


weep many a bitter tear; and for 
months there was unutterable an- 
guish in her breast for him whom she 
had pictured in her own mind as 
the noblest and truest man she ever 
knew. There was deep gratitude too, 
for his sake, to that friend who had 
appreciated him sc well, had tried 
so hard though in vain to save him, 
and had performed with such deli- 
cacy and such feeling all that re- 
mained to be done, the last poor 
rites. And Time, the universal 
soother, carried away the dead lover 
into dim distance, and a region of 
misty splendour from which he 
looked forth a glorious angel with 
a bright halo round him of another 
world; but the friend was left, a 
living man,—to pursue his schemes 
with every chance in his favour. 


CHAPTER VII. 

MR. OLIPHANT AND THE BOYS, 
Two or three miles from Reinsber 
was a famous spring, called the 
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Ebbing and Flowing Well, which for 
ages had been the object of much 
veneration; and on Easter Sunda 
in particular was visited by a holi- 
day-band of children who laid nose- 
gays of wild flowers by its side, and 
having come provided with bottles, 
and a supply of the black com- 
pound called ‘Spanish,’ used the 
water to make a sweet liquid, which 
was delicious enough to their un- 
sophisticated palates. It was one 
of those odd customs which linger 
so long after their origin and cause 
are forgotten, but it was sufficiently 
harmless and, to my own mind, 
rather a pretty one. 

This especial Easter-day fell early 
in the year, but spring happened to 
be early too, and a crowd of lads 
and lasses had assembled in the 
afternoon beneath the budding syca- 
mores and the grey limestone scars 
that overhung the fountain. By 
the sparkling waters, therefore, there 
was plenty of laughter and many a 
sly joke going on, when some one 
shouted out ‘Eh, there’s Mr. Oli- 
phant!’ and all the mirth stopped 
on a sudden. 

Since the dispute with Wideawake 
Jabez had scarcely been received in 
the village with quite the same 
deference as before, but often, on 
the contrary, with a little sulkiness 
and resentment that were ominous 
of revolt. Nor had his actions since 
that date been of a nature to in- 
crease his popularity: for he had 
endeavoured torevive the antiquated 
punishment of the stocks for 
drunkenness, and had impressed on 
the churchwardens the necessity 
of their looking more strictly after 
the villagers who did not go to 
church; while in the case of a 
widow woman, who was a devoted 
member of the 8. P. V., but whose 
notion of propagating virtue turned 
out to be that of giving birth to 
it in the shape of an illegitimate 
child, he had insisted on her aton- 
ing for the peccadillo by doing pen- 
ance at the church-door in a white 
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sheet. This however she declined 
to do, preferring with extraordi- 
nary obsti inacy even to have her 
name struck off the list of the 
society, the alternative that Jabez 
offered her. Not the less, however, 
on account of the odium which he 


had incurred by these acts of 


severity, did Mr. Oliphant deter- 
mine that Reinsber should become 
what it ought to be. Great spirits 
swell, as he said, with the obstacles 
which make a small one shrink into 
nothing. 

He had heard of this ‘ well-flower- 
ing,’ and disapproved of it; but 
when first seen he was advancing 
at a slow pace, as if he meant 
generously to give the young cul- 
pr its an oppor tunity for flight before 

\is displeasure fell on them. None 
ran however; but as he came up 
they made way for him respectfully 
and in silence, and he paused for a 
few minutes to take note of the 
little ruddy faces, the bottles and 
the flowers. ‘Whatis the meaning 
of all this, John?’ he asked a boy 
he knew. 

John blushed and grinned, but 
said nothing. 

‘I thought you would hardly be 
able to tell me, John,’ continued 
Mr. Oliphant, ‘ and I doubt whether 
there is any one here who is wise 
enough to tell me. It is an old 
custom, children, is it not?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said a number of them 
in chorus, 

‘Well, then, I think it is a very 
wrong custom; and I have taken 
the trouble to come all this way to 
tell you so. Iam sure you do not 
know you are doing wrong, and I 
should like to explain the matter to 
you. 

‘I have two objections to this 
usage. The first is that it is based 
on the grossest superstition. In the 
old pagan times the poor ignorant 
people used to think there was a 
special divinity presiding over each 
well, river, and tree; and to this 
spirit they used to pray and offer 
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sacrifices as to a Deity who had the 
power to dothem good. Thus even 
Horace, who was a great poet and 
ought to have been above such 
foolish fancies, sacrificed a kid at 
the famous fountain of Bandusia. 
In the middle ages the presidency y 
of these w ells passed to the Saints— 
you fi ndountains everywhere going 
still by such names as St. Winifred’s 
or St. Swithin’s well; and very 
often people thought that, if they 
bathed in these or drank of the 
waters, they would be cured of any 
disease they might have, through 
the miraculous aid of St. Wini- 
fred or whatever saint it might 
be. Hence to propitiate him they 
laid on the brink of the well 
offerings of money, clothes, or 
flowers, as you are doing now. In 
placing the flowers here, therefore, 
you are either offering a sacrifice . to 
the old deity of the well, not to 
God, that is, but to a devil—in 
whic h case you are heathens; or to 
its Roman Catholic saint, a mere 
man like yourselves—in which case 
you are no true members of our 
church, but idolatrous papists. 

‘My second objection is that this 
observance is a desecration of the 
Lord’s day. It was very wrong to 
come here at all to worship a devil 
or a saint, but surely it was worse 
to come on the very day which God 
has chosen for Himself, and which 
ought to be devoted to Him. You 
ought to have been at church in- 
stead.’ 

‘ Please, sir, we’ve been to church, 
said a tiny, trembling voice. 

‘Then you ought to have gone 
again,’ answered Jabez sternly ; ‘or 
if you did not, to have spent the 
rest of the day in thinking about 
God—not in profane revelling and 
loud laughter such as I heard when 
I came along. On Sunday we are 
or ought to be in God’s presence all 
day, and do you think it is right 
that sinful creatures like ourselves 
should langh or even smile before 
Him ? 
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‘IT hope, children, you will let us 
have no more of this, but will now 
quietly go home and pray God to 
forgive you for your great ‘fault.’ 
Then having kindly assured them 
further that he would himself pray 
for their forgiveness, Jabez turned 
grandly away from the rebuked 
crowd of youngsters. They had 
been very quiet “during the whole 
of his sermon, and looked ashamed 
of themselves, but whetherthey were 
benighted heathen or idolatrous 
papists, in one of which classes 
Jabez had so clearly proved them 
to be, life, holidays, and Spanish- 
juice were still sweet to them; and 
the moment Mr. Oliphant’s back 
was turned one little urchin, bolder 
than the rest or inspired by the 
outraged naiad, shouted out in a 
mocking tone, ‘Old King Congo!’ 
Jabez faced the enemy instantly 
and, exclaiming in a voice very 
like the first growl of thunder, 
‘Who said that?’ advanced up 
to them. There was of course 2 


general flight on the part of the 


godless youngsters, and Mr. Oli- 
phant thought it scarcely consonant 
with his dignity to give chase, 
possibly too ~ remembering that he 
could not catch them. He turned 
again therefore, like a majestic lion 
that is content with having scattered 
the hunters without ating them, 
and took his way homewards, pur- 
sued to his great disgust for more 
than a mile with a chorus of ‘Old 
King Congos.’ Boys and girls are 
an imitative race: and ever after- 
wards, I am sorry to say, it was 
considered a prime joke among them 
to waylay Mr. Oliphant and salute 
him from behind a corner with these 
three odious words. 

Jabez reached home in a state of 
magnificent indignation, and in the 
course of the same week composed 
and despatched a long epistle to the 


Rey. John Hawtrey, the master of 


the Stainton Grammar School, at 
which most of the young offenders 
were pupils. In this, he not only 
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enlightened Mr. Hawtrey in full as 
to a schoolmaster’s duties, but de- 
manded tlhe summary expulsion of 
the culprits. The head-master de- 
clined point-blank to expel them ; 
whereupon Jabez, rising into anger 
against Hawtrey himself, referred 
the matter to the governors of the 
school, who however refused to 
interfere. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


KATE FORMS ANOTHER 


When Lord Stainmore returned 
to England in the spring, the first 
visit he paid was to Reinsber. He 
brought with him Frank’s last 
sketches, and also some beautiful 
photographs of the cemetery and 
the place where he was killed. "These 
the young nobleman said he thought 
the Oliphants, as the poor artist’s 
only friends, would naturally like to 
preserve; but if they could spare 
one of the sketches he wished to 
keep it himself as a little memento 
of one whose character he admired 
so greatly. Altogether his delicacy 
and tender sympathy for the dead 
won the admiration and boundless 
gratitude of Miss Oliphant. Her 
buoy ant spirits had now quite de- 
serted her, and she spent most of 
her time in silent grief. 

It was very pleasant, however, 
to have some one with whom she 
could talk freely on the only sub- 
ject she cared for, and the viscount 
established himself on the most 
friendly footing with her. During 
his visit, too, he advanced much 
in Mr. Oliphant’s good graces by 
renewing his interest in that 
gentleman’s various philanthropic 
schemes, and also contrived by his 
unremitting courtesy to remove 
any suspicions which Mrs. Oliphant 
might still entertain about the 
painful circumstances attending 
Frank’s death. With all the Oli- 
phants then he gained ground 
every day; but if any preference 
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could be observed, his chief atten- 
tions were still bestowed on Dora. 
At the beginning of June, he 
came again and found Kate still 
sad, but with the sadness no longer 
of violent grief but of tender regr ret. 
Then he broke ground, first with 
Mrs. Oliphant and next with Jabez. 
Of the former’s co-operation he had 
no doubt, but rather to his chagrin, 
as he thought after all that it was no 
trifling act of condescension to ally 
himself with a commoner, Mr. Oli- 
phant received the information that 
he was in love with Kate with- 
out showing the slightest surprise. 
Jabez, however, knew his own 
merits so well that, as Fothergill 
once said of him, he would scarcely 
have been surprised if the arch- 
angel Michael had suddenly ap- 
peared before him and presented 
him with the sun or half a dozen 
stars as a token of the distinguished 
regard of the celestials. 
‘Then I presume,’ said Mr. Oli- 
phant when the other had finished, 


‘that your object in telling me all 
this, Lord Stainmore, is to ask my 
consent, as her natural guardian, to 
your paying your addresses to my 
nie ce. 

‘Of course—if you would be so 
good,’ replied the viscount, inwardly 


cursing the other’s slowness. But 
in reality it was only Mr. Oliphant’s 
business-like way of making sure of 
his ground before going on. 

‘Well, I am extremely gratified 
at such a proposal, my lord, and no 
one can think more highly of you 
than I do; bnut—but 

‘But you would say I must 
Miss Oliphant’s consent, too?’ 

‘Why, no—not exactly ; though 
of course that is also a sine qud non. 
Still, I have a doubt, and it is one 
which I feel some difficulty—a thing 
very unusual with me—in express- 
ing.—TI scarcely know how to 
touch on the matter with sufficient 
delicacy.’ 

‘ Perhaps you would like a word 
about money- matters,’ said the 
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other, watching Mr. Oliphant’s 
face keenly and thinking of the 
numerous mortgages, post-obits and 
acceptances (the remnants of by- 
gone Jewish dispensations), which 
encumbered the fair Stainmore 
property almost up to its value. 
‘I should wish you—I should of 
course insist on your going into 
these details with me before the 
marriage.’ 

‘I beg you will nl ae another 
word about money: in any event 
my niece will have aaa and to 
spare. It is my present intention 
to leave her all I have, so that she 
will be in possession of a not incon- 
siderable fortune at my death.’ 

‘An event which I hope and 
trust is far distant, my dear Mr. 
Oliphant! But if your objection 
has no reference to our fortunes, | 
cannot imagine what it can be. 
Surely, no scoundrel has dared to 
breathe any thing against my cha- 
racter ?’ he went on with a little 
show of indignation but a good deal 
of real misgiving. Had any of the 
queer stories about him in India 
reached Reinsber? Or was it that 
he had not shown himself quite so 
much interested in the S. P. V. of 
late? 

‘No, no; not one word, I can 
assure you. In fact such gossip 
would have weighed little with me, 
for I am accustomed to rely on my 
own opinion of men, and—merely 
of course from having had much 
experience—I very rarely tind my- 
self wrong. No. My difficulty is 
of another kind,’ Jabez continued 
with a slight blush; ‘and my only 
fear is that you may think me a 
little crotchety for entertaining it.’ 

‘I shall not easily think so.’ 

‘Well, I know my opinion is 
not that of the mob, but I have 
long thought that the intermix- 
ture of races is most injurious to 
mankind, and ought to be pre- 
vented wherever prevention is 
possible. Now it happens, most 
unfortunately, that you and Kate 
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seem to belong to different races. 
She is very fair, and has all the 
characteristics of the Teutonic type, 
most strongly marked; while your 
own dark hair and eyes prove you, 
I think, to be of Celtic origin. 
However much therefore such a 
union would otherwise delight me, 
I fear I should be acting very inju- 
diciously and even weakly in giving 
my consent, and I must take time 
to reflect on my decision. I trust 
your love is ardent enough to keep 
for a while, my lord ? ’ 

The viscount, well-bred as he 
was, could hardly resist a laugh on 
perceiving the unexpected rock 
which Mr. Oliphant’s sagacity had 
discovered in wmid-ocean after 
passing the real and dangerous 
shoals without observing them. 
But he answered very seriously : 

‘ This is indeed a new light on the 
matter, Mr. Oliphant. Iam so in- 


experienced in these grave questions 
I really do not know what to say. 
—Yes, my attachment is profound 


enough, but of course, if you advise 
me to do so, I will endeavour to 
overcome it, and, however hard my 
own fate may be, I shall always 
thank you for giving me the benefit 
of your very great experience and 
common-sense.’ 

‘It is a pleasure to me—yes, a 
very great pleasure, Stainmore, and 
—and, you know, you must not 
misunderstand me. I only meant 
to imply that the unlucky circum- 
stance I mentioned had created a 
doubt, a difficulty, in my mind; 
not that I had formed any final 
decision which could not be re- 
versed.’ 

‘But what is your advice to me? 
—or at least do oblige me with dis- 
cussing fully a matter so important 
tome. Do you consider the union 
of different races always an evil ?’ 

‘I very much fear it is,’ answered 
Mr. Oliphant, gathering himself up 
for a full account of the question. 
‘Take the case of hybrids—-the im- 
pure breed does not last. Again, 
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as an authority on turf matters, you 
must know that blood is the first 
essential in a race-horse ; and blood 
means purity of the breed. With 
regard to mankind, superficial 
thinkers will say that the popula- 
tion of England is of more complex 
origin than that of any country on 
the surface of the globe, and will 
point with sclf-complacency to the 
proud position our country occupies 
at the present moment. I reply that 
England is great in spite, and not in 
consequence, of this complexity ; 
that there is every reason to be- 
lieve we should stand still higher 
in bodily and mental vigour, in 
civilisation and in power, if our 
blood had been pure. The most 
robust men at present in the world 
are the Red Indians, a race which 
till lately has had no opportunity 
for intercourse with any other. 
What is their history ? The white 
man comes, he mixes with them, 
and they suddenly decay, dwindle, 
and in a short hundred years go 
out. So the biggest and strongest 
Englishmen are these in our dales ; 
the puniest are the inhabitants of 
our largetowns. Andwhy? Why, 
because in the dales, rockbound and 
secluded, families mainly of the 
same race have naturally intermar- 
ried with one another generation 
after generation, and have developed 
in this way the primitive excellence 
of the breed to its highest point ; 
whereas in cities, where the scions 
of many races are associated toge- 
ther from various causes, opportu- 
nities for mixed marriages, with all 
their pernicious consequences, are 
only too frequent.’ 

‘You have made the general 
principle, alas! only too clear,’ said 
the wily viscount, after he had al- 
lowed Jabez to exhaust his eloquence 
in this way for nearly an hour. ‘I 
cannot deny that you have con- 
vinced me—as indeed you always do 
whenever I happen to find myself 
on the opposition bench to your- 
self. But in this particular instance 
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can you suggest no palliation, no 
remedy ? Must I not only lose the 
dearest object of my ambition but, 
what I considered of scarcely less 
importance, the superintendence of 
a father in the proper management 
of my estates? I assure you, so 
diffident am I of my own powers in 
this respect and so fully alive tomy 
great responsibilities, that I had 
looked forward to your constant co- 
operation in promoting the welfare 
of my poor tenants as an inexpressi- 
ble support to me. Now I fear I 
must be content with the colder 
and more occasional advice of a 
friend! Lam very unfortunate.’ 

‘ Well,—well—not so fast, my 
lord,—we_ snust take time to con- 
sider the question in all its bear- 
ings,’ said Jabez, immensely grati- 
fied. ‘I need scarcely say how de- 
lighted I should be at all times to 
lend you my poor assistance in the 
way you mention. It is certainly 
very hard on all of us. Let us 
see. There are no doubt red-haired 
individuals among the Jews.’ 

‘From which you would argue 
that a dark-haired Englishman 
might possibly be of Teutonic blood, 
I suppose ? ’ 

‘Yes—though very exceptionally,’ 
said Jabez rather eagerly, for he 
too was beginning to be anxious 
to find a reasonable way out of his 
own dilemma. After all a rich 
young nobleman, with such a pro- 
per appreciation of fathers-in-law 
and the 8. P. V., was not to be met 
with every day. 

3y the way, a little circumstance 
just occurs to me as having some 
bearing on the important question 
we are discussing. Before I went 
out to India my hairwas byno means 
so dark as itis now. It was rather 
brown, as I remember.—But I 
suppose this fact would make no 
difference in the matter of race ? ’ 

‘There you are mistaken—very 
much mistaken, Stainmore,’ 
claimed Jabez triumphantly. 
makes all the difference 
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world. How truly fortunate that 
you remembered the circumstance! 
We shall be all right yet, I see.—A 
rich nut-brown, was it not P’ 

‘ Certainly ; how wonderful now 
that you should be able to guess 
that!’ 

‘Then I wish you success with 
my niece most heartily. You pro- 
bably belong not to the Celtic race 
at all, but to the Scandinavian 
branch of the Teutonic. The Ger- 
man branch of the last great stock 
is easy to distinguish, not so the 
other. Red hair is probably the 
ordinary characteristic of both ; but 
with a tendency to run into golden 
hair on the one hand, and darker 
brown on the other.’ 

By many other learned argu- 
ments did Jabez now convince his 
lordship that he had red hair, and 
might lawfully therefore become a 
suitor for Kate’s hand. Stainmore 
listened with wonderful fortitude, 
and had his reward in Mr. Oli- 
phant’s full sanction to the pro- 
posed match, and in his promise 
that he would use his utmost influ- 
ence and authority with his niece. 

From the latter, the viscount 
feared a more determined opposi- 
tion; but when he broached the 
subject, his proposal was received 
in the same gentle emotionless way 
in which she took most things now. 

‘Iam deeply honoured by your 
offer, Lord Stainmore,’ she said, 
‘but I must have ample time to 
consider it. You have heard, I 
suppose, of my previous attachment 
to poor Frank?’ She guessed this 
from his manner. 

‘Yes, Kate ; from your mother.’ 

‘You must give me a fortnight; 
you will not mind waiting so long 
for my answer ?’ 

‘A year, if you wish.’ 

‘Nay, that would not be just to 
yourself. I willspeak to you again 
on the subject in a fortnight.’ 

She was pleased by his delicacy 
when he went away from Reinsber 
for that time, leaving her to form 
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an unbiassed decision. It was a 
fortnight of sad and anxious reflec- 
tions; for her youth and all the plea- 
sures of life, nay, the very possibility 
of violent joy, seemed buried for ever 
in the grave of Frank Holden. Just 
at present she was in the state of 
one who has been struck down by 
the paw of a wild beast, a state in 
which they say you feel no pain, but 
only a dull numbing sense of all 
that has happened or will happen, 
and lie motionless without either 
care or hope. But she also belonged 
by nature to that nobler class of 
women who exhaust the whole well 
of affection at the first draught and 
cannot love twice. She admired 
Lord Stainmore indeed, as warm- 
hearted enthusiastic girls always do 
admire a handsome and accom- 
plished man of the world in whose 
sincerity they believe; and she was 
beyond all measure (and certainly 
beyond reason, if Mrs. Oliphant was 
right) grateful to him for the deli- 
cacy and kindness he had shown in 
the case of her poor lover. How she 
would have acted, had she never seen 
the latter, we are not prepared to 
say ; but as affairs stood, her feelings 
towards Stainmore were those of 
admiration and gratitude alone, not 
of love. 

In doubt herself, she took Miss 
Mansfield into her confidence, and 
told her the whole history of the 
last two years, together with her 
present perplexity. Dora sympa- 
thised warmly with her, but, in the 
hope that a new lover might in time 
charm away the melancholy which 
seemed likely to cast a gloom over 
the rest of her friend’s life, strongly 


advised her to accept Lord Stain- 
more’s offer. And when Kate had 
also talked the matter over with 
her uncle and step-mother, and 
found how earnestly they wished 
for the match, she doubted no 
longer. For herself indeed, as we 
said, she looked for no happiness, 
nothing but placid contentment, in 
this world: but if she could add 
anything to the happiness of those 
who were dearest to her, her forlorn 
life would be well spent in the 
effort. She would make the vis- 
count clearly understand her real 
feelings, and then, if he still per- 
sisted in his suit, she would accept 
him and beas good a wife to him as 
she could. 

‘I have now told you all, Lord 
Stainmore,’ she said towards the 
end of their next interview. ‘It is, 
you see, but a poor second-hand 
affection which I can give you, and 
you deserve something better than 
that.’ 

‘I shall get far more than my 
deserts if I succeed in winning you, 
dearest Kate,’ answered Stainmore 
—and for once I agree with him. 

‘Well then, as you can be con- 
tent with a faded little heart like 
mine, there is my hand.’ 

The whole thing was more like 
will- than love-making ; but the vis- 
count was jubilant, for he knew the 
nature of women and had abundant 
faith in his own powers of winning 
her affections by and by when time 
had softened her present grief. 
Even if he failed, he thought that 
a beautiful girl and a fortune of a 
million would not be a very bad 
bargain. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


REMARKABLE discussion has 

been going on of late in France 
on the subject of female education, 
which throws a curious light on 
the Catholic view of ideal woman- 
hood and its fruits, and is particu- 
larly interesting to us in England, 
where the same questions (though 
under a strangely different aspect) 
are in fact being battled over, i.e. 
what is the result we ought to aim 
at in our education of women, and 
how is it to be obtained. 

The object for which woman was 
put into the world, which may for 
shortness be symbolised as that 
weekly enounced by the Saturday 
Review, is pretty nearly equivalent 
to the opinion of M. de Maistre, a 
great Catholic authority quoted by 
the Bishop of Orleans in his inte- 
resting little volume on Les Femmes 
studieuses. ‘To be able to under- 
stand what men are doing and talk- 
ing of so far as to know that Pekin 
is not in Europe, and that Alex- 
ander the Great did not request in 
marriage a niece of Louis XIV.,’ ‘is 
to be their greatest chef-d’auvre ;’ 
‘they may love and admire the 
beautiful, but must not be allowed 
to seek to express it;’ ‘art, or study 
of any kind must only be carried 
on by way of amusement ;’ ‘ woman 
is only ridiculous and unhappy if 
she attempts anything serious in 
any department of knowledge ;’ 
‘she becomes a monkey;’ in 
short, though she may be receptive 
of the thoughts of others, the power 
of original thought cannot and 
ought not to be hers. 

To this the Bishop, Dupanloup, 
replies by giving a long list of 
women whose gifts have been un- 
contested. He goes on to say that 
‘not only have they a right to in- 
tellectual cultivation, but that it is 


1 Les Femmes studieuses, by the Bishop of Orleans. 
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also a duty. God never makes 
useless gifts, and woman has re- 
ceived from her Creator the gift of 
intelligence, that it may be used. 
A strict account will be required of 
every talent it is said in the Bible, 
and I know of no Father of the 
Church who has thought that this 
parable does not concern women as 
muchasmen.’ ‘ St. Augustine says 
that no creature to whom God has 
granted the lamp of intelligence 
ought to act like the foolish virgins 
and let her lamp go out for want of 
trimming, not only for her own sake, 
but for that of others. ‘ Woman,’ 
the Bishop goes on, ‘has not been 
considered as an intelligent free 
being, created in the image of God 
and responsible to Him for her 
actions, but as the property of man, 
made only for him who is her end 
and aim’ (the italics are his), ‘a 
fascinating creature to be adored, 
but still an inferior being for the 
use and pleasure of man, who is 
alone her master, legislator, judge 
—as though she had herself neither 
soul, conscience, nor moral liberty, 
and as if God had not given her 
also faculties, aspirations, rights as 
well as duties.’ 

Monseigneur Dupanloup does not 
mince matters. He goes on to say 
that ‘coquetterie is the natural 
result of this education which 
makes man the only end of the 
destiny of woman;’ that ‘if the 
one man to whom she has been 
given is vicious, cross, or unworthy 
of affection, when temptation comes 
in the form of that superior being 
for whom she has been taught to 
think herself created, having been 
always told that she is an incomplete 
being, incapable of a separate exis- 
tence, unless she be very strongly 
fortified by Christian principle she 
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is enchained by the fatal attrac- 
tion.’ 

He proceeds to show that ‘ the re- 
pressed capabilities, and unsatisfied 
desires which are not allowed to 
feed on what is good and true, fix 
on all sorts of false and unwise 
objects, and hence the lowness of 
mental and moral tone, the feeble- 
mindedness of many women evi- 
dently fit for better things, but 
whose education has been stopped 
when they were really children.’ 
‘A clever woman,’ he says, ‘ will 
not remain confined to such arid 
duties as M. de Maistre desires. 
The knowledge that “ Pekin is not 
in Europe,” and the like, will not 
satisfy her, and unless she has in- 
tellectual pleasures as a rest from 
material duties, she will resort to 
frivolity to escape from their eniwi.’ 
He might have moreover added 
that a really superior woman will 
always do whatsoever she has to 
do better than the mere drudge. 
‘Serious and earnest mental appli- 
cation, real exertion of thought, are 
necessary. Even music and draw- 
ing are not enough unless they are 
of the higher order.’ ‘We must not 
deceive ourselves. Rigid principles 
with nothing but futile occupation, 
devotion with a merely material 
or worldly life, produce women 
without resources in themselves, 
and often insupportable to their 
husbands and children.’ ‘ Earnest 
intellectual occupation calms ex- 
aggerated feelings of anxiety, re- 
stores the balance of her mind, and 
satisfies any just and noble desires 
she possesses ; it gives peace some- 
times more than any prayer, and 
brings back the spirit of order and 
good sense.’ 

Mutilating the tree into a stunted 
shrub is not the way to improve it, 
‘and the woman who feels that she 
has missed her aim in life, exhausts 
herself in vague aspirations. “ Vo- 
cation” is a word as applicable to 
women as to men. There is a 
divine plan for each soul, the real- 
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isation of which is helped on by 
our efforts, or checked by our want 
of energy. We cannot foresee al- 
ways to what end God intends his 
gifts, but he certainly has given 
them for some object. After all, 
the desire to keep women ignorant 
is chiefly caused by the idleness of 
men, who desire to keep their su- 
periority without trouble. It is a 
vicious circle: idle men wish their 
wives to be ignorant and frivolous, 
and as long as women continue so, 
they wish men to be idle. They 
seem to think that they have gained 
a victory when they have succeeded 
in making their husbands neglect 
their business. How many magis- 
trates, lawyers, and notaries are 
worried by their wives into failure 
and want of exactness in their atten- 
tion to their work.’ 

The Bishop’s description of ‘ po- 
lite’ life in Paris is very graphic and 
somewhat terrible; ‘a young woman 
seems to think that she has married 
in order to be able to run about the 
world and amuse herself: balls, 
concerts, visits, the turf, do not leave 
a moment of rest day or night. 
Later in the year come the water- 
ing places and bains-de-mer. Whe- 
ther he likes it or not, the husband 
must share this exuberance of ex- 
citement; he is often bored and 
often remonstrates, but the wife 
employs all her grace, skill, and 
seduciiveness, which God had given 
her for a very different use, to in- 
duce him to yield.’ ‘If she has 
married a literary man, an orator, 
or a philosopher, and he takes up 
a book to escape from this whirl, 
she pouts (which is thought charm- 
ing when she is twenty), dances 
round him, puts on her bonnet, 
comes back, sits down, gets up, 
looks repeatedly in the glass, takes 
up her gloves, and ends by an ex- 
plosion against all books and read- 
ing, which are of no use but to make 
aman absent and unbearable. For 
the ‘sake of peace, the husband 
throws away his book, loses the 
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habit of reading, and in time, fail- 
ing to raise his companion to his 
standard, he sinks down to hers.’ 

Certainly, in France, husbands 
must be more complying than with 
us, and female influence stronger, 
for it would be a strange household 
in England where such fantastic 
tricks could succeed. 

He goes on to show a state of 
things to which fortunately there is 
no parallel with us. ‘In the well 
to do classes,’ he declares, as soon as 
there is any question of marriage, a 
young man is called upon to give 
up his profession, ‘for every girl 
who has enough to live on insists on 
her husband’s doing nothing. A sol- 
dier or a sailor must remain single, 
or marry a dowerless girl. This 
senseless prejudice is such an ac- 
cepted fact that even the most 
rational mothers of a certain class 
hardly advise their sons to adopt 
a profession, or only for a few 
years, for say they, “a married man 
cannot go on with one.”” How can 
men be expected to work under 
such conditions, or care for a posi- 
tion which may have at any moment 
to be given up? What zeal or 
ambition is proof against the know- 
ledge that at five or six and twenty, 
when a man has just got over the 
difficulties which beset the begin- 
ning of all careers, he is to renounce 
everything? Ihave known mothers 
in despair at seeing their sons, in 
the very moment of success, forced 
to forsake it all at the peremptory 
demand of a young girl and the 
blindness of her parents, who can- 
not foresee the dangers of idleness, 
and the inevitable regrets, the mo- 
notony of a téte-a-téte after the 
emotions of Solferino, the unceas- 
ing excitement of our Algerian gar- 
risons, or the adventurous life of 
a naval officer. It is the part of 
a Christian woman to teach her 
daughters to dread the dangers of 
brutal stupidity and idleness ; the 
social and intellectual suicide pro- 
duced by having no employment, 
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no office, no work; the religious 
and political nec sessity of taking up 
a useful position in life and assert- 
ing one’s influence in the cause of 
right.’ 

He complains that the separation 
of mind between men and women is 
becoming more and more dangerous; 
‘if she has read nothing but frivolous 
books, and has no idea of what can 
be said on both sides of a question, 
now that all subjects are discussed 
and reasoned upon, how can she 
give that help, virtue, purity, and 
faith which are her peculiar pro- 
vince? She must become serious, 
reflective, firm, courageous, I will 
even say manly in thought, to be 
able to do her part. T here are no 
noble works in which woman has 
not borne part; she is intended as 
the “socia”’ of the man—even more, 
his helpmate, support, councillor, 
“ adjutorium.”’ ’ 

With regard to her children, 

‘study is necessary to accomplish 
her most important duties; she 
must attend to their intellectual as 
well as their moral education. How 
many an affectionate mother has 
lost her influence over her sons 
from the want of the power to guide 
or understand them. Sound judg- 
ment and capacity are required as 
well as love; whereas now thie 
chasm between the sexes becomes 
daily greater, the contrast between 
her occupations and the life she 
should lead, working with and for 
man, and lilge him for God.’ 

At present what does education do 
for girls, who at eighteen are taught 
that all is finished with their first 
pink gown, ‘and who fling them- 
selves ‘headiong into the rapturous 
delights of going out into society F 
They have learnt nothing thoroug’ l- 
ly, not even that on which they 
spend so much time. A girl will 
practise four hours a day at the 
piano, and possess at the end no 
knowledge of the great masters, 
their styles or schools. Music has 
degenerated into a brilliant noise, 
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which does not even sooth the 
nerves. Drawing as usually taught 
does not even develop the sense 
of the beautiful. A girl may be able 
to draw what is called well, and 
not know a good picture from a bad 
one, or whether Perugino was the 
master or the pupil of Raphael. 

As to the charge of pedantry, or 
of being a ‘blue stocking,’ these 
are not the consequences of real 
knowledge; it is the incomplete 
development of the mind, the 
smattering of sciences and accom- 
plishments which make a woman 
believe that she knows what she is 
really ignorant of. 

Moreover, when there is no pro- 
portion between aspirations and the 
power of realising them, the half 
educated mind will not be satisfied 
with common life, but will seek its 
pleasures in excitement and emo- 
tion. 

There is one point to which the 
Bishop incessantly recurs, which 
certainly does not bear by any means 
the same proportion to the life of 
women in England as in France 
—dress. He describes how it takes 
up the conversation for several 
hours at least every day, how it 
saps the foundation of everything 
serious even in virtuous and Chris- 
tian women. He complains of the 
inordinate time taken up in shop- 
ping, the way in which milliners and 
ladies’ maids become the cofifidantes 
of girls, that a mother teaches her 
daughter to think that dress is one 
of her greatest interests and primary 
duties, talks and allows her to talk 
about it for hours, and to judge of 
everything in the world by its 
criterion. 

_ ‘A girl accordingly, at her outset 
im life, asks only for jewels, lace, 
and a title ; she thinks only of these, 
of herself in short, even on the 
very day when she is about to con- 
secrate her life to devotion to the 
most serious duties’ (underlined in 
the original). ‘ When she finds, as 


life goes on, that she must give up 
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instead of being an idol, serve in- 
stead of being served, the trial is a 
hard one.’ 

He then says that some sort of 
plan of life is necessary to secure a 
certain proportion of details to the 
whole. In architecture a great work 
is sometimes sacrificed from the 
want of thisharmony. Let the ar- 
chitect of his own life look to it. If 
there is difficulty in gaining time 
for reading, let women learn the 
art of seizing on odd times, of using 
disengaged moments. 

Study makes women like their 
homes, and instead of being ‘ crushed 
and flattened under the enormous 
weight of nothing’ as De Maistre 
calls it, gives them an occupation 
and an interest there. For this, 
however, she must give herself a 
chance in matter of time: if she 
stays out every night at late balls 
and parties, how can she work in 
the morning? 

In short, nothing could be more 
admirable than the Bishop’s tone, or 
more judicious than his remarks, and 
probably Monseigneur d’Orleans, a 
clever, ambitious man, very earnest 
in what he considers the right, was 
considerably pleased with the effect 
he had produced. He had proved 
his case only too well; his facts do 
not seem to have been disputed. The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
member of the Senate, followed suit, 
and it now only remained to find 
a proper remedy for such a grievous 
state of things. A paternal govern- 
ment, of course, felt itself called 
on for action, and the Minister of 
Public Instruction appealed to the 
whole lay body of teachers to organ- 
ise a better system for the education 
of women. 

To the horror of the Bishop, it 
was proposed to establish courses 
of instruction for girls, lectures, 
lessons by the professors of the 
university, in short all the ‘ personel 
et matériel scientifique’ of all the 
80 lyceés and 260 colleges of France 
was to be employed in the cause. 
DD2 
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Monseigneur Dupanloup was fu- 
rious. To have himself ‘nursed the 
pinion which impelled the steel’ 
was too much for his equanimity, 
and, forgetting all his former philo- 
sophic calm, he uttered a loud long 
shriek of terror, in two pamphlets, 
declaring that the ‘whole was the 
result of a conspiracy to take the 
education of women out of the hands 
of the Church.’ 

To which M. Sauvestre, as one of 
the representatives of the lay and 
reforming part of the community, 
replies in a little book called Sur 
les genous dev Eglise. rat” said he, 
‘the Church has already had the 
whole of the education of girls in 
her own hands, as by your own 
confession is the case, upon it must 
fall the responsibility of the state of 
things which has called forth the 
reprobation of the two bishops.’ 
‘For nearly twenty years the priests 
in France have enjoyed an influence 
recalling the worst days of the Re- 
storation ; for ten years the clergy 
have had the direction of almost all 
education, as Monseigneur admits, 
and what is the result in his own 
words ?—‘ flimsy, frivolous, super- 
ficial. A young woman in gene- 
ral knows" nothing, absolutely no- 
thing ; she can only talk of dress, 
steeplechases, and “the absurdities 
of other people. She knows by 
heart all about the most famous 
actors and horses, the names of the 
performers at the Opéra and the 
Variétés ; she is more familiar with 
the Stud Book than the Imitation. 
Last year she betted on Tourques, 
this year on Vermouth, &c.; she will 
tell you the best milliners, the most 
fashionable saddlers, and weigh the 
respective merits of the stables of 
the Comte de Lagrange and the 
Duc de Morny; but, alas, should 
conversation turn on any subject 
connected with history or geo- 
graphy she is struck dumb; she is 
incapable of talking on business, 

politics, or science.’ ‘These 
girls,’ says Sauvestre, ‘so well up 
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in horses and theatres, all come out 
of fashionable convents ; could any 
one, indeed, live in the world who 
had not been educated in a con- 
vent?’ He goes on to describe how 
an attempt has been made to de- 
stroy all lay instruction, to support 
and encourage Jesuit colleges and 
convents, and the schools of the 
various brotherhoods and _ sister- 
hoods (where the young mind is 
perverted out of all distinctions of 
right and wrong, and the casuistry 
of Liguori is put in the place 
of morality, where the pupils are 
taught to ‘distinguish between theft 
which is permissible and theft which 
is blamable,’ between defamation to 
be avoided and that which is per- 
missible to defend the holy inte- 
rests of the Church and morality— 
of which last permission the outside 
world will perhaps think that the 
Bishop has occasionally availed 
himself liberally in his second 
pamphlet). 

Sauvestre then gives his autho- 
rities, beginning with a catechism in 
very general use, sanctioned by the 
Charch, headed by testimoni: ils from 
the Bishop of Strasburg and Bishop 
of Verdun, at much length, third 
edition, 1866. 

‘Is it always wrong to steal ?’— 
A. ‘No; it may happen that the 
person from whom you take the 
property has no right to oppose you, 
or you afe in extreme distress, and 
only take what is absolutely neces- 
sary to deliver yourself from it; or 
in secret as a sort of compensation, 
which you cannot otherwise obtain, 
of things which are due to you in 


justice’ (this last is even a point of 


doctrine which is called ‘secret 
compensation’), ‘Thus servants who 
do not think themselves paid accord- 
ing to their merits, the shopkeeper 
who thinks he is selling too cheaply, 
can right themselves by this con- 
venient doctrine.’ 

The chapter on ‘ Defamation’ 
shows how ‘calumnies need not be 
retracted in five different cases ; i.e. 
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when you cannot do so without 
injuring your own character by the 
exposure more than your neigh- 
bour’s by the defamation, &c. &c.’ 
which is followed by ‘ Dispensation 
from the fulfilment of a sworn pro- 
mise,’ and ‘if conscience,’ says M. 
Sauvestre, ‘is inconveniently pain- 
ful, the child is told that there are 
eight kinds of conscience, among 
which figure the “ scrupulous” and 
the “ capacious.”’ ’ 

Nothing appears too small on 
which to give directions. For in- 
stance, there is a chapter on Mag- 
netism, ‘which it is probable may 
be practised if you do not summon 
the devil to interfere ;’ table-turning, 
however, ‘is expressly forbidden as 
a devilish practice.’ It is forbidden 
to open and read sealed letters . . 
unless you have reason to suppose 
that the writer of the letter or the 
person to whom it is addressed will 
not object !’ (you yourself being the 
judge). 

Then come Exercises for Girls 
according to the method of St. 
Ignatius. She is to imagine that 
she sees before her some holy scene 
and place ; ‘for instance, that of the 
Annunciation: fancy the little house 
where the holy Mary is awaiting 
in the moonlight the beautiful an- 
gel who is to bring to her the hap- 
piness and glory of maternity.’ 
Then comes ‘the Contemplation of 
the Circumcision’ in the same way; 
‘imagine yourself in the stable where 
it is performed,’ the whole scene 
being given in what we must con- 
sider most extraordinary detail. 

The coarse materialism of the 
Exercises upon Death and Hell is 
still worse. ‘You are to realise 
through every sense—sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, touch—what will take 
place on your own death-bed, your 
cries of pain, the death-rattle, your 
agony and fear; then the tolling of 
the bell, the grave-digger digging 
your grave, your nasty smell after 
your death, your funeral, the con- 
versation of those who see you 
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carried along and discuss your cha- 
racter.’ 

The contemplation of hell is ‘to 
bring up before your mind, first the 
abyss, its length, width, and depth, 
filled with an enormous fire; then 
the horrible smell of the smoke, as 
of pitch and sulphur; the taste, all 
that can be conceived of bitterness, 
such as tears, the noise of sighs, 
cries of agony, blasphemy, and 
howling amidst the roaring of the 
flaming fire,’ dc. &e. 

Part of the recommendations for 
a holy life consists in a seclusion of 
four weeks, wherein five such exer- 
cises are to be used each day. ‘ You 
are to deprive yourself as much 
as possible of the light of the day, 
the doors and windows are to be 
closed, only light enough left to 
read and perform necessary things. 
Avoid all thoughts which can give 
you joy, such as the Resurrection.’ 
‘ A haircloth shirt, girdle with small 
iron chains, and disciplines even to 
the drawing of blood, are recom- 
mended. No conversation except 
with the director. The patients 
are to live with this phantasma- 
goria of death, hell, and the cruci- 
fixion, to weep, accuse themselves 
of sin, invoke phantoms, and to 
believe in their own guilt; if they 
do not appear at their call, to lash 
themselves, torture their bodies in 
order to drive away all reality and 
judgment. By the time the seclu- 
sion is ended, the wretched victims 
have probably lost all control over 
their reason, require a director in- 
deed, and are in a fit state of sub- 
jection to the priest.’ These Exer- 
cises, singularly called spiritual, 
are used in all the religious houses 
in France, and are to be found in 
every variety of edition and of dif- 
ferent arrangement; ‘they produce 
a deep self-contempt, the giving up 
of thought and action alike to the 
director, the fear of hell, a syste- 
matic destruction of reason and 
conscience. This is what the priests 
have put in the place of morality, 
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and this is why the country desires 
to take the direction of education 
into its own hands.’ 

The Bishop had gone so far, in his 
first work, as to allow that female 
education as now conducted, ‘ even 
the most religious, does not give 
any taste for serious work, or but 
too rarely; that it dissipates, 
weakens, and debases the minds of 
women, instead of strengthening 
and raising them.’ Who, answers 
the layman, are to blame for this 
if the priests are always crying 
woe to ‘those who seek in human 
science for what will satisfy their 
curiosity,’ and when the ideals 
held up for imitation are those 
contained in the Lives of Saints, 
Servants of Mary, &c., the ab- 
surdities and indecencies of which 
are too unpleasant to quote ? These 
books are given as prizes, and 
constitute the staple religious 
reading in schools and convents 
(the ‘besotted lecture pieuse,’ 
which Miss Bronté describes with 
such horror in Villette). What 
must be a girl’s notion of a useful 
life and of true pity, who is called 
upon to admire, e.g., ‘the blessed 
Benoite Reneural,’ who ‘used the dis- 
cipline every day from her fifteenth 
to her forty-fifth year, wore hair- 
cloth fifteen years, iron bracelets 
armed with sharp points twelve 
years, iron garters four years, a 
corset of tin pierced inside like a 
rasp for five years,’ which sound 
like the penances of some Indian 
fakeer in honour of some hideous 
Juggernaut. 

There are 72,000 monks and 
nuns in France who devote them- 
selves to teaching, 62,000 in lycées 
and colleges, 5,800 in ecclesiastical 
establishments ; nearly one-half of 
the écoles primaires are in the hands 
of the Congregationalists; while the 
examinations and certificates re- 
quired from lay teachers are not 
exacted from the 8,000 sisters who 
direct schools, 7,000 of whom are 
without certificates. 

The manner in which history is 
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taught by this army of monks and 
nuns is so remarkable that, unless 
its influence was lost throngh its 
own violence, it is difficult to under- 
stand how any liberalism could exist 
in France at this moment. The 
manuals on science, history, &c. 
used in the different schools, by M. 
Chantrel of the Univers, M. Ga- 
bourd, &c., works which have 
passed through many editions, show 
how. 

‘One of the high-sounding words 
employed by freemasons, infidels 
and Protestants, is toleration. in 
Truth and virtue alone can possess 
the rights of liberty ; error and vice 
have no rights; they can have 
none. . To prevent and punish 
evil, to interdict the propagation 
of error, is not to be a persecutor, 
for no one can be said to persecute 
evil. In a Catholic society, to 
practise or teach heresy is to attack 
the constitution of law and of so- 
ciety.’ 

‘Careful study shows that what- 
ever has been done agree ably to the 
wishes of the Holy See, and in con- 
formity to its instructions, has been 
just and beneficial;’ a complete 
justification, says M. Sauvestre, ‘ of 
the Inquisition and the butcheries 
of St. Bartholomew. That pious 
massacre was approved of by the 
Holy See, the head of Coligny was 
sent to the Pope, and a medal struck 
at Rome in its honour, with the 
effigy of Gregory XIII. on one side, 
and the slaughter of the Huguenots 
by an angel, on the other the words, 
Ugonottorum Strages, 1572. Three 
frescoes were moreover painted in 
the Vatican on the subject.’ 

‘ There are three degrees of social 
liberty,’ says M. Chantrel ; * but 
the highest is where good only i is 
free; the Church admits nothing 
of toleration. It may be necessary 


for a time to tolerate these evils,’ 


i.e. the ‘liberté des cultes et de la 
presse,’ that is, as long as it cannot 
do otherwise. ‘To deny authority 
by divine right is a principle de- 
structive of social order.’ The 
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King has a right divine, under the 
direction, of course, of the Church. 
Sauvestre gives other gems from 
the historical summaries, such as, 
‘The Protestants began the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew;;’ the crusade 
against the Albigenses, the slaughter 
by the Baron des Adrets, the hang- 
ings, butcheries}; women ripped 
open, &c., were caused by their own 
fault : ‘The outrages against God 
and his saints had inflamed the 
imaginations of men to such a pitch 
of fury, that they no longer con- 
fined themselves to the limits they 
ought to observe... Massa- 
cres are the 
heresy,’ says M. Gabourd. 

‘It was at Vienna that Pilate 
died, two years after the crucifixion 
of the Just One. . . . Herod Agrippa 
and Herodias finished their days at 
Lyons. ... Martha, Mary, Lazarus, 
Mary Magdalen, ‘landed on the 
coast of Provence, where they 
planted the cross.’ 


‘ Les Provinciales are nothing but 


a tissue of misrepresentations, 
either exaggerated or absolutely 
calumnious ; the book, indeed, was 
burnt at last by the public execu- 
tioner.” <A History of Trance, one. 
of the class-books of the Jesuits, 
describes the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes—‘ The dragonnades 
did not occasion the death of any 
Calvinist, and excited the most 
vivid enthusiasm in France; any 
excesses must be attributed to the 
military zeal of Louvois ; those 
which took place after the edict 
received the approbation of Louis 
XIV., but if he was wreng almost 
the whole of France was wrong 
also.” Then negligently, as if it 
were an affair of small moment, it 
observes, as to the number of exiles, 
that, according to the computation 
of Vauban, ‘ they were between 
80,000 and 100,000; or, according 
to statistics furnished to the Duc 
de Bourgogne, 67,000 to 68,000 re- 
fused to abjure.’ 

In the succeeding reign Cardinal 
Dubois is represented as a much 
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calumniated man, spotless; while 
the chief fault of Louis XV. was 
that he sent the Jesuits out of 
France. 

Modern history is told in 
equally remar kable manner: 

‘The taking of the Malakoff was 
accomplished by the French troops 
marching in be: wing an image of 
the Virgin, and Pelissier placed the 
success ‘of the assault under the pro- 
tection of one of her fétes.’ 

The dangers of science 
guarded against by the Cutechism 
of Perseverance, 22nd edit., headed 
by the approbation of the Pope and 
a whole string of cardinals, the 
almost incredible silliness of which 
must be studied to be believed. 
It is, of course, in the form of ques- 
tion and answer. 

‘On the third day God placed the 
sea in the bed prepared for it.’ 

*‘Q. What do you observe of the 
extent of the sea ?—A. That it is 
neither too great nor too little. 

*Q. W hat did he cover the earth 
with?—A. With green grass, be- 
cause it suits our eyes better than 
any other colour; if it had been 
red, black, or white, we could not 
have borne the sight ’ (so that the 
Esquimaux and the negroes are 
probably blind). 

‘Q. Why were the stars created 
on the fourth day P—A. To teach 
men that they were not the cause 
of the productions of the earth, God 
ordained this so as to prevent idol- 
atry. 

*Q. What do you observe about 
fish P—A. I observe that it is a 
wonder that they should be born 
and live in sea-water, which is salt, 
and that this whole race has not 
been annihilated long ago.’ 

‘On the fifth day God made the 
birds. Like fish, they are born of 
the sea, and it is a great miracle 
that that element should have pro- 
duced in the twinkling of an eye 
two species so entirely different.’ 

In an ‘exercise’ given to the 
pupils of a convent in Ile et Vilaine 
the vision of a nun who had ap- 
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peared to one of the sisters gives 
much information as to purgatory. 
‘Tt is like a lime kiln, but some souls 
endure icy cold. The Holy Virgin 
does not often come there, but when 
she does, she talks to every soul 
and tells them how long their time 
will be.’ ‘St. Joseph very rarely 
visits the souls, she has only seen 
him once.’ The nun who saw the 
vision offered a calming gift of holy 
water; the soul was pleased, but 
said that it felt hot, and, vanishing, 
left a piece of the burnt flesh of her 
fingers behind, which looks like 
burnt velvet. ‘To doubt the truth 
of this apparition,’ says the direc- 
tress, ‘ appears impossible, consider- 
ing the infinite good resulting from 
this twofold miracle.’ ‘The flesh 
of a soul!’ says Sauvestre, admi- 
ringly. If it is replied that great 
absurdities might be detected in 
out-of-the-way English girl-schools, 
and that it is not fair to observe on 
these, the answer is evident; Mrs. 
Jones’s or Mrs. Brown’s silliness is 
on her own undivided responsibility ; 
the French convent schools are part 
of a great organisation carried on 
under the guidance of the infallible 
Catholic Church. 

The details of the strange, mystic, 
amorous passion inculcated towards 
the Saviour in these young girls 
are too disgusting to give, but Sau- 
vestre relates a trial in which a cer- 
tain Rev. Father Gonzaga figured 
before the law courts of Poictiers, 
where letters were produced, such 
as ‘I threw you palpitating into 
the arms of your husband’ (Jesus 
Christ) ; showing how such senti- 
ments may be abused. 

A rapport was distributed to the 
Chambers in 1863, says Sauvestre, 
which says : 

‘During the thirty previous 
months, out of 34,873 lay public 
schools, 99 teachers were con- 
demned, 19 for crimes, 80 for mis- 
demeanours, i.e. One in every 352 
schools. Out of 3,531 public schools, 
conducted by ecclesiastics, there 
were 55 condemnations, 23 for 
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crime, 32 for misdemeanours, i.e. 
one in every 64 schools. The cal- 
culation of crime taken separately 
makes the comparison still worse, 
i.e. one in 1,835 lay teachers; one 
in 153 ecclesiastics, The species of 
crime was such that these statistics 
were no longer allowed to be pub- 
lished after 1863.’, 

Again, a circular from the General 
Superior of the Institute of Chris- 
tian Schools, May 1861, published 
surreptitiously, contains the follow- 
ing concerning the state of things 
in his own order: ‘ Until the pre- 
sent time we have thought it best 
only to hint at this vice, but the 
gravity of the circumstances has 
become such that this delicacy is no 
longer possible when we consider 
the deplorable facts which have 
successively appeared.” He quotes 
two former circulars in 1854 and 
1860, and says, ‘These warnings 
have been given in vain.’ 

‘The brothers are chiefly taken 
from young men fresh from the 
plough or from tending cattle, in- 
duced to join the order greatly by 
the wish to escape military service ; 
they make a promise of which they 
do not understand the extent, a 
black robe is thrown over their 
shoulders, and they become at once 
teachers. Are the brutal instincts 
of these untaught natures sur- 
prising ? ’ 

It certainly gives a strange idea 
of the state of French morals when 
the Bishop thinks that he has re- 
duced the question of public lectures 
to a hopeless absurdity by saying. 
‘Carry out your principles, let the 
Minister declare that any man, any 
Frenchman, has a right to open a 
**Cours”’ for young girls, unless the 
Departmental Council oppose it in 
the interest of public morals, and 
see what would be the result !’ 

Which is exactly the scheme now 
being established in most of the 
large towns in England, without 
any protection either from ministers 
or mayors, and which yet the most 
zealous advocate of female modesty 
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has not remonstrated against for 
this reason. 

No words in the Bishop’s vocabu- 
lary seem large enough to express 
his horror for this ‘ plan détestable, 
audacieux, irréligieux, cet étrange 
principe,’ fearful and new. Indeed 
the honest terror which he exhibits 
against the teaching of girls from 
fourteen to seventeen by professors 
is so genuine that we can only 
wonder at the state of things it 
implies. He cites ‘le grand roi’ 
Louis XIV. (a curious guardian of 
female delicacy) as an authority 
against it, tells how when Napoleon 
established the girl-schools for the 
Légion d’honneur, ‘ce grand homme’ 
ordained that no man, not even a 
gardener, was to be admitted with- 
in the precincts; even the directress 
herself was only to receive one in the 
parloir. The Bishop declares openly 
that it would be impossible to 
send a French girl ‘seule dans une 
voiture publique 4 500 lieues, ou en 
pleine mer & 5,000, confiée 4 un capi- 
taine pour l’Australie, comme cela 
se fait chaque jour en Angleterre 
et en Amérique. Essayez en France 
et vous verrez; ou plutdt n’essayez 
pas, car vous savez bien que c’est im- 
possible.’ Instead, however, of de- 
ploring such a state of things, he 
evidently considers it part of the 
‘distinction des femmes frangaises 
dans toute l'Europe,’ which he adds, 
is ‘depuis longtemps incontestée.’ 

Clearly he is not of the opinion of 
the Irish melody— 


On she went, and her maiden smile 
In safety lighted her o'er the green isle. 


It is very clear that the French 
maiden is no ‘ Una.’ 

It is indeed curious to read Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup’s books, where 
the facts are mostly uncontested 
and where the steps of his argu- 
ment are admirable, yet feeling all 
the while that they tend to an abso- 
lutely opposite conclusion. ‘Je suis 
de l’avis de monsieur pour la raison 
contraire.’ As a matter of course a 
Roman Catholic Bishop cannot con- 
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ceive Christianity beyond the pale 
of his Church, and religion itself is 
identified with the particular form to 
which he belongs; but we should not 
find much difference on this point 
in the opinions of a presbyter of the 
Scotch communion, an ordinary 
Anglican rector, or a Methodist 
minister: ‘the right is what I think, 
the good is what Iam.’ Still it is 
put more rudely than even our con- 
troversies accustom us to hear. 
‘Your religion,’ he says to the Pro- 
testants, ‘consists entirely in de- 
stroying ours.’ He reproaches M. 
Duruy for having said something 
in favour of Luther, and remarks, 
‘ Bossuet, avant d’écraser l’impiété 
et ’immoralité de ce moine apostat,’ 
&c. (there may be some difference 
of opinion in Europe as to whether 
Luther has been écrasé or not). He 
goes op, ‘ To take girls out of the 
influence of priests is to deprive 
them of all religion, to make them 
atheists.’ ‘ Religion, modesty, mo- 
rality, are worth all the ’ologies in 
Europe,’ to which every one would 
agree. ‘Atheism and immorality 
are worse in women than in men,’ 
Q. E. D. ‘La femme sage, modeste, 
laborieuse,’ can only be obtained 
‘sur les genoux de l’Eglise,’ in the 
face of his own report of the utter 
failure hitherto of this very influ- 
ence in the ordinary modern French- 
woman. 

Still it is evident that the new 
form of instruction is not without 
great danger in so inflammable a 
community, and the scheme of the 
Minister has so many unwise pro- 
visions, that French girlhood seems 
likely to be as much ruined by the 
too great publicity of the new régime 
as by the absurd monastic regula- 
tions at present in force, and may 
fall between the two schools of ex- 
treme views. 

If the Bishop could persuade 
himself to try and find a remedy for 
the evils of the Minister’s new sys- 
tem, instead of indulging in this 
prolonged tempest of objurgation, 
he would render the greatest ser- 
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vice to the state. Let him lift up 
his testimony against ‘ public exhi- 
bitions in the Sorbonne,’ against 
‘receiving prizes in the Salles pub- 
liques des Mairies, at Comices Agri- 
coles, Expositions,’ and the like, 
against reciting odes before a large 
mixed audience, which are all most 
dangerous for young girls, and spe- 
cially for Fren ch girls it is evident. 
These however are by no means in- 
ventions due to M. Duruy and his 
assistants. They exist already in 
many French girl-schools and in the 
crowning of the Rosiére. 

Many of the subjects of lectures 
cited by the Bishop are certainly 
not very judicious; but does he 
think the erotic literature of the con- 
vent more likely to produce modest 
women? As he says, many of the 
professors may have gone far in 
scientific rationalism, but a study of 
the surprising facts of the Catechism 
is hardly likely to fortify the mind 
against its attacks. He complains 
of the books placed in the libraries 


of the lycées, and mentions amongst 
° > 5 


them with horror Don Quixote, ‘our 
joyfullest and all but our deepest 
modern book,’ observes Carlyle ; 
and the Jerusalem Delivered, ‘ our 
great Christian epic,’ as it is gene- 
rally considered. He says these 
will stain ‘la foi et la délicatesse 
des meeurs.’ Does he really, after 
the wise counsel given in his first 
volume, consider the abominable 
lives of saints to be more edifying ? 
And so we return once more to 
the original idea of the opposition 
between faith and knowledge, the 
belief that ignorance and innocence 
are synonymous, the virtues of dark- 
ness, the devotion to Plato’s ‘shadows 
of the cave,” the honest terror that 
light of all kinds must be dangerous 
for the eyes, the source of the myths, 
older than Faust (the old German 
story, not Goethe’s) or even Pro- 
metheus, that the gods will punish 
the desire of know ledge, whichis not 
good for man, still less for woman. 
It is supposed that a young girl 
is more likely to be religious ‘for 
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believing that Pilate died at Vienna, 
and that birds were born of the sea; 

more modest, for never even seeing 
a man,‘ even a gardener.’ ‘Is man 
more wise than his Creator ?’ as 
Job inquired, no one can tell how 
many hundred years ago. Has He 
separated men from women in fami- 
lies in the world? Male and female 
created He them. And these at- 
tempts to improve God’s arrange- 
ments by concocting such an utterly 
artificial, unnatural life, bears its 
own fruit of evil, and tends to a 
fearful reaction, as the Bishop him- 
self bears w itness. At the first con- 
tact with the real world, the bewil- 

dered girl, seeing man almost for 
the first time, as a natural result, 
feels a morbid interest in these 
charming fiends, so seductive, so 
terrible that they were not even to 
be looked at. 

As to thee xperience we may gain 
by studying these different experi- 
ments in education, we shal! pro- 
bably feel that one extreme is almost 
as bad as the other ; the unbelieving 
professors and thesuperstitious nuns 
are both of them very little to our 
taste. The reaction from the igno- 
rani and narrow restrictions on 
female teaching in France has led 
to a desire ‘ that girls should study 
exactly the same things as men; 
and if Messrs. Albert & Co. give 
them lectures on Ab“lard and Rabe- 
lais, npon Rousseau and Voltaire, 
as M. Dupanloup declares, we shall 
certainly agree with him, that how- 
ever useful in a study of French 
literature for grown-up intelligences, 
these are utterly unfitted for young 
girls. 

We do not wish the Home Secre- 
tary to request the masters of Eton 
and Harrow, and ‘all the grammar 
schools,’ to undertake the education 
of English girls, and we shall cer- 

tainly not confide our daughters 

to the petty jealousies, the narrow 
intellects and hearts, of the conven- 
tual Mrs. Stars and Miss Saurins. 
Still, if we return to the advice of 
the Bishop before he lost his temper 
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and the balance of his judgment, we 
shall find his observations as appli- 
cable in our own case as in France. 
To enable a girl to learn something 
which she cares for so thoroughly 
as to make it a real interest in her 
after life, to allow her a greater 
choice of subjects—indeed, to choose 
that for which she has a ‘ vocation,’ 
to use a grand word—to discourage 
that foolish smattering of know- 
ledge, that series of indifferently 
taughtaccomplishments whichevery 
girl is forced to pass through, and 
which nine tenths of them drop 
entirely when they are married ; in 
short, to be accurate and conscien- 
tious, and not to be allowed to 
skate over the surface of history 
and languages as they now too 
often do, is what we should aim at. 
A girl who conceives that she un- 
derstands French, Italian, and Ger- 
man will often be found to misuse 
half the genders in her French 


talk, not to be able to translate an 
ordinary Italian letter, and when 


you ask her the meaning of the 
page or German which she is reading 
off so glibly, prove that she does 
not understand half the principal 
words, which yet she does not take 
the trouble to look out, but goes on 
snatching at the sense as if such 
trifles did not signify ; while, not 
improbably, you may find the young 
lady undertaking the study of 
some dead language in the same 
fashion. 

There is no examination, no com- 
parison with other minds possible 
in the ordinary governess education 
in England ; and only those who 
have occasion to test it can con- 
ceive the extraordinary incorrect- 
ness of the information, the shallow- 
ness of the knowledge of the com- 
mon ‘ well educated’ girl, the want 
of any power of reasoning, of any 
knowledge of the logical sequences 
of cause and effect in her mind. 

Women have hitherto never been 
made to feel that there is any im- 
portance in the accuracy of what 
they learn; they have never been 
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compelled to bring up their know- 
ledge, as it were, to a pitched 
battle, to find out which were trusty 
battalions of facts to be relied 
on, and which would give way 
under the least pressure. They 
have never realised what it is to 
know that a class or a fellowship, 
an appointment for India or a clerk- 
ship in a public office—ie. the 
whole future of their lives—de- 
pended upon the correctness of their 
construing of a Greek play, their 
facts concerning Charlemagne or 
Charles V., their differential cal- 
culus or their algebra ; and wanting 
these material incentives, they and 
their parents have been perfectly 
satisfied with the slovenly results 
incident to such dilettante teaching 
as they have hitherto been only 
able to obtain. 

Knowledge will not give women 
more influence, as sometimes seems 
to be feared; indeed, it is hardly 
possible to be greater than it is, and 
certainly not desirable; but it will 
enable them to use wisely, for wise 
ends, that which they possess in 
such large measure already. In- 
deed, if men at all realised the 
amount which they exercise at pre- 
sent in life, they would take care 
that they were better fitted to wield 
it. Fénelon, certainly no advanced 
Liberal, says, ‘there is no doubt that 
the bad education of women does 
more harm than that of men.’ It 
is often at present the least estim- 
able part of a woman which gives 
her this sway over man. 

If we attempt to calculate the 
power of a mother over her chil- 
dren in their early days, both with 
regard to their health and charac- 
ters, the power, both for good and 
for evil, of young women over young 
men, that of mothers over their sons, 
of wives over their husbands, and 
make some sort of estimate of its 
aggregate, we shall not any longer 
consent to leave the preparation for 
such a sphere of action in the hands 
of the worst educated of human 
beings—i.e. the larger portion of 




























































































































































































the governesses and _ schoolmis- 
tresses of England. 

To know how little we know is 
the result of all real knowledge, and 
this certainly will not make women 
presumptuous or vain; it is the 
half knowledge, the shallow imper- 
tinence of ‘cram,’ which is really 
dangerous. 

A clever, educated woman may 
be reasoned with and convinced ; 
it is the ignorant, narrow, obstinate 
woman, seeing only one side of a 
question, believing that there can 
be no right but her own, who, 
adhering doggedly to her own way, 
so often carries the day against her 
busy husband, who has no time and 
no inclination to battle out the 
infinitesimal trifles, which yet make 
up so large a part of life. It is the 
inferior mind which generally rules 
the household. A man or woman 
with many interests in life and 
sympathy with many ideas does 
not care to contest indifferent mat- 
ters; and to be always on the watch 
to obtain that large field of influence 
which falls in ‘by lapse’ gives an 
incalculable advantage in the long 
run. 

The difference between men and 
women is so radical, both bodily 
and mentally, that save in the 
most exceptional instances, there 
cannot be the smallest danger of a 
deeper education making them too 
much like men. There is a pathetic 
story by George Sand, given in a 
Revue des Deux Mondes, where the 
difference is touched upon with 
extreme feeling by one who had 
done her best to make herself, as 
she thought, manly: most truly, 
‘Woman is not undeveloped man, 
but diverse.’ 

There is a great complaint made 
at present against fast girls and 
frisky matrons: these certainly 
have not erred from over-education. 
If it be only as an experiment, we 
may at least try a different course. 
As to the fear of that most unplea- 
sant of results, the making ‘ learned 
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women ;’ this is an evil which at 
present would seem very little to 
be dreaded. Although the love of 
reading is quite as common among 
girls as among boys, the over de- 
votion to it amid the engrossing 
cares of after life is not likely to be 
exceedingly dangerous. 

It is the power of assimilation 
which is so wanting in ordinary 
minds, and which ought to be culti- 
vated—to teach them that the ran- 
dom skimming of a dozen reviews, 
the whipt cream, as it were, of other 
folks’ knowledge, is not equal to the 
painstaking digging out of the es- 
sence of one fact and making it 
their own. Robertson complains 
of the dreadful habit of swallowing 
books which is growing on this gene- 
ration. ‘ I have,’ he says, ‘ read fewer 
books than most girls of nineteen ; 
but then he had made use of them. 

To this should be added the ac- 
quiring the rare art of intelligent 
listening, so as to benefit oneself 
and assist the speaker ; ‘ neither to 
disturb, divert, nor lower the con- 
versation,’ says Dupanloup, ‘the 
first of the liberal arts,’ as some one 
calls it; and this would appear to be 
essentially feminine. Yet there is 
generally no worse listener than 
a young girl, unless it be in affairs 
of sentiment, when ‘ a fellow feeling 
makes her wondrous kind.’ 

There has been an extraordinary 
change in opinion on these ques- 
tions even during the last few 
months. Three of our universities 
have already given our girls the 
opportunity of testing their know- 
ledge by examinations ; lectures are 
being established in most of our 
great towns, on almost all con- 
ceivable subjects; and there has 
been a general sifting and overhaul- 
ing of our girl schools and teachers. 
Whether in the efforts now making 
we have yet hit upon the best 
methods of communicating know- 
ledge without injuring home charac- 
ter remains to be seen; but even 
if, as seems probable, a ‘college for 
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women’ cannot generally be made 
to fit into the present arrangements 
of society, it will at least give an 
opening for girls to obtain (if they 
please) a year or so of honest work 
in any pursuit for which they have 
real talent, and which the extremely 
fragmentary nature of women’s 
ordinary home life renders so diffi- 
cult to arrange. Above all it will 
prepare teachers with some re- 
cognised standard of ability and 
acquirements such as we cannot 
now obtain. It will get rid of the 
broken-down lady who, knowing 
nothing herself, aspires to teach 
that nothing to our daughters—to 
whom we have been hitherto chiefly 
condemned. 

Probably also by giving some 
sort of certificate like the diploma 
required for governessesin Germany 
and elsewhere, it will cause that ill 
used class to be both more con- 
sidered and better paid, and so 
open the field to a higher order of 
ability. 

It is evident that household cares 
can no longer find the same occupa- 
tion for woman as of old. Before 
the time of machinery and of shops, 
the feeding and clothing, the com- 
fort, even the existence of the whole 
establishment depended upon her ; 
her wise forethought, her manual 
dexterity, and her power of manage- 
ment, provided for all, and this was 
a sufficiently interesting and diffi- 
cult duty for her life, and a large 
opening for her energies. The 
‘virtuous woman’ in Proverbs is 
no household drudge; she is a 
merchant, an agriculturist, and an 
admirable ruler; she ‘maketh fine 
linen and selleth it,’ ‘she consider- 
eth a field and buyeth it,’ and ‘with 
the fruit of her hands she planteth 
a vineyard ;’ she has evidently a 
turn for art, and wears very fine 
clothes, silk and purple, but ‘ she is 
good to the poor, she openeth her 
mouth with wisdom,’ she looks 
after her household and children, 
and ‘causes her husband to be 
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honoured,’ ‘strength and honour 
are her clothing,’ and her ‘rejoicing’ 
is particularly mentioned. This 
woman certainly wanted neither 
occupation nor consideration. Her 
particular work is done, but it is 
her modern equivalent which we 
want now to produce. 

‘The brain of woman,’ said Pro- 
fessor Barlow some time since, in a 
lecture at the Royal Institution, 
‘though smaller absolutely than 
that of man, is larger relatively 
to the size of her body.’ He 
fortifies himself with many quota- 
tions from professors both German 
and English for the fact, and pro- 
ceeds to say that ‘this large deve- 
lopment of her intellectual organs 
requires culture,’ and the danger 
of leaving them to run to seed is 
great. With these large brains, the 


rare susceptibility and quick per- 
ceptions which women generally 
possess, unless good and useful pur- 
suits are open to them, and they 
have worthy objects to occupy their 


minds, they will take up with those 
which are mean and low, but which 
offer a chance of power, always pe- 
culiarly charming to aninferior. It 
is not by their noblest qualities that 
some of the least excellent of the sex 
have ruled so royally. A woman 
can flirt by nature, but she reaches 
her best development only as the 
result of very careful culture. 

To put the question in its lowest 
form, women are half the human 
race, and merely as a matter of 
numbers it may be worth trying 
whether the world would not ad- 
vance faster if ‘a good education’ 
were given them. ‘There is amongst 
us the widest disparity of opinion 
as to what constitutes this ‘ good 
education,’ but as no party believes 
that we possess it, or anything 
approaching to it, at the present 
moment, in the midst of our own 
uncertainties, any evidence as to 
the mistakes and experience of other 


nations becomes exceedingly valu- 
able. 
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OF UNCONSCIOUSNESS AND ANNIHILATION. 


\ HEN I was a boy, I was a 

mutinous boy. I do not mean 
by this that by overt acts (as lawyers 
call them) I rebelled against my 
pastors and masters. I never took 
part in the barring out of a school- 
master. The very worst I did was 
to wrap up a bee (a very large wild 
bee) in a small piece of very thin 
paper, and violently throw it from 
a distance at a near-sighted master’s 
head. By the time the bee got 
within a few inches of the head, it 
had escaped from the imperfect 
wrapping up; and it proceeded an- 
grily to buzz about the head, to the 
annoyance of the master and the 
delight of thescholars. And if the 
delight afforded to many scholars 
was incomparably greater in amount 
than the annoyance of the individual 
master, who shall say that what 
was done that d: ay is philosophically 
to be condemned ? ‘The individual 
must be sacrificed to the well-being 
of the community. This is fully 
recognised by English law ; as you 
may discern in the matter of the 
carrying of railways through private 
property. 

To return to whence I set forth. 
[ was intellectually mutinous. When 
{ was taught to believe anything, 
I rose against it. When I was in- 
formed that anything was very 
good, I could not help thinking 
it was very bad. Thus fora large 
portion of my life, having had it 
dunned into me that Shakespeare 
was a great writer, [ thought him 
a great humbug. His jokes were 
often vile. His long speeches were 
sickeningly tiresome. Of course, I 
have come now to estimate that 
individual differently; though I 
have not yet come to wish, with 
Mr. Thackeray, that I had been 
Shakespeare’s shoeblack. Being 
taken to London, and required to 
think that the Mayfair district was 


beautiful, I incurred severe punish- 
ment by declaring it was very ugly. 
The latter view I still hold. © Look- 
ing back, in fact, I have no doubt I 
was a conceited and opinionated 
fool. I have no doubt the reader 
was a fool too: if he were not a 
mere piece of soft clay, receptive of 
whatever was impressed on him. 
There was a piece of poetry, or at 
least of verse, which I was con- 
strained in those days to commit to 
memory, and publicly repeat, with 
appropriate gesticulation, before a 
large assemblage. It was Cato’s 
soliloquy about the immortality of 
the soul. School books are much 
changed : I think this old favourite 
piece has now disappeared from 
them. I inwardly rebelled against 
that piece, even as I repeated it. 
In that piece, the accomplished 
author makes Cato speak of human 
nature as shrinking from annihila- 
tion : 
Whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward 
horror 
Of falling into nought? 


I quote no more: that is the idea, 
and then it is beaten out thin. 

This is accepted by many with- 
out due thought. Is there in human 
nature this shrinking from annihila- 
tion? I doubted it as a little boy. 
I doubt it much more now. There 
are some certain facts which look 
another way. 

What is the most prevalent vice 
of humanity? It is the use of 
intoxicating liquors or drugs. 
Find human beings where you may, 
savage and civilised, they have 
found out something that can in- 
toxicate; and a great many habi- 
tually use that toexcess. And what 
is the great end of all intoxicating 
liquors or drugs? Why, it is un- 
consciousness. It is to get away 
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from one’s self: in fact, it is an- 
nihilation for the time. Ona day 
of drenching rain and storm like 
this, you give a few pence to the 
poor s soaked starved hopeless beggar; 
and the beggar hurries to spend ithe 
pence on a glass of drugged and 
poisonous whisky, seeking therein 
oblivion of his cares. And itis a 
sorrowful fact, that many educated 
persons, both men and women, 
pressed by a load of anxiety and 
misery, do by like means get away 
from it. Even the trouble which 
rises no higher than the rank of 
worry, sometimes has driven to the 
same wretched relief: which is 
some way down the inclined plane 
that conducts to utter perdition. 
But you see, that far from there being 
the universal dread, and inward 
horror, of falling into nought, there 
is nothing more longed after by a 
considerable porioen of the race. 
Every one has known, when terrible 
physical agony was pressing, the 
blessed relief of the powerful opiate, 
under which the iron claw of pain 
relaxes, and you feel yourself float- 
ing away into rest. The most bene- 
ficent discovery of modern times is 
assuredly of that ansesthetic, which 
makes human beings unconscious 
through critical times of their life, 
in which consciousness would be 
agony. Are there not some who 
have made such a wretched thing 
of life, that its presence is hopeless 
misery : and the best they wish for 
is to be relieved of its intolerable 


load? Poor Burns was perfectly 
sincere, when he wrote, 
Oh ] life, 
Along a thorny, wretched road, 
To wretches such as I. 


thou art a weary load, 


And Sophocles meant it, when 
he wrote the famous chorus in the 
(Edipus Coloneus, of which the first 
lines mean this: ‘ Not to be, is best 
of all: but when one hath appeared, 
then to return with swiftest foot to 
Whence he came, is next.’ The 
sum of the matter is, that to many 
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people, life is pain: and it is natural 
to wish to get away from pain, 
anywhere, anyhow. 

Of course you willsay, that I am 
speaking ofa very deplorable section 
of mankind, the forlorn hope of 
humanity. Yet it is curious how 
from the higher view, the religious 
point of view, you will find things 
said which virtually come to the 
same thing. Mrs. Barrett Browning 
thought there was no text, even in 
the Psalms, that sounded so delight- 
ful as the renowned one, ‘So (it 
ought to be surely) He giveth His 
beloved sleep.’ I remember a ser- 
mon by that great preacher Mr. 
Melvill, in which, after quoting the 
words, the preacher burst out, 
‘What could He give them better ?’ 
That is, what could He give that 
is better than unconsciousness,— 
which is annihilation ? To have a 
being of which you are not aware, 
is exactly the same thing as to have 
no being at all. Nirvana is the 
thing w rhich millions of human 
beings think the best thing: and 
nirvana is annihilation. For absorp- 
tion into the Deity, or into nature, 
is to all intents annihilation. The 
final loss of individual conscious- 
ness is annihilation. The little drop 
of being, falling into great ocean, 
and ceasing to have any separate 
conscious existence, is annihilated 
as the little drop. It may be 
worked up again into something 
else; but it is not that any more. 
And te me, to my sense and convic- 
tion, to say that my soul at death 
will go out like the extinguished 
flame that goes nowhere, and to 
say that it will go back to the great 
ocean of Being itcame from, mean 
exactly the same thing; and mean 
annihilation. In either case, I my- 
self should cease to be. 

I have heard it maintained, with 
some em that the highest 
idea of a Christian life is a panthe- 
istic idea; that the highest attain- 
ment in holiness i is to have one’s will 
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so subordinated to the will of God, 
that one ceases, in fact, to be a 
separate being. No doubt it is a 
grand attainment when the creature 
can really look up to the Creator, 
and say Fiat voluntas Tua, meaning 
what is said. But this is quite 
different from absorption. There is 
no loss of individual consciousness 
here. There is no loss of individual 
will here; though the individual 
will is so thoroughly in harmony 
with the Divine will, that they 
shall always pull the same way. 
To go on through life, willing what 
God wills, and consciously “happy 
in willing so, is anything but ab- 
sorption in the Deity; anything 
rather than annihilation. Con- 
sciousness, will, individuality, are 
all in vivid existence. It is not 
‘Henceforth I go out and am ex- 
tinguished :’ it is ‘ Henceforth I live.’ 
But, to go back to the assertion 
that on numbers of human 
beings, far from shrinking from 
annihilation, do in fact rege ard it as 
a great blessing. Let me record 
what was once said to me by a 
thoughtful and devout friend. He 
said “that he believed that times 
come to every one, in which he 
would willingly sink into nothing- 
ness. It is sometimes said with 
sincerity, I wish I was in my grave; 
and when that is said, the idea 
vaguely present is that of annihila- 
tion. That was in Job’s mind, 
when he spoke of the sleep he 
longed for. ‘There the wicked 
cease from troubling, and there the 
weary are at rest.’ But my friend 
said he believed the thing which 
kept many from seriously desi- 
ring annihilation, is the fear that 
life could not be quenched without 
most awful pain. There is that to 
be snuffed out, which will not go 
out easily. Now we know that 
consciousness may be got rid of in 
both ways, painfully and painlessly. 
No one can tell with what amount 
of feeling, either in mind or body, 
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life under the falling axe of the 
guillotine flashes away. It is mo- 
mentary, the great change ; though 
indeed even that has been ques- 
tioned ; but how much agony may 
be concentr ated in a moment, not 
many know. But we know ‘of a 
poison which quenches life with 
appalling rapidity. Less than a 
moment is enough. Yet that mo- 
ment is long enough for the dying 
person to begin an unearthly cry 

of agony, which is cut short in the 
middle. Once I had a dog, a young 
Newfoundland, a great big creature. 

He became terribly ill, of a disease 
which caused him great suffering, 
and after months of doctoring the 
case was declared hopeless. I re- 
solved the poor thing should die 
with the least possible pain. So I 
got a vial, containing as much 
prussic acid as would kill several 
elephants, and while my dear old 
dog painfuliy climbed up and put 
his great paws upon my shoulders, 
I opened his mouth and poured the 
whole vial into it. The dog, in half 
a minute, began to utter a strange 
howl, butthe howl suddenly stopped, 
and he rolled on his side stone- 
dead. It was one of the saddest 
sights I ever saw. But I was far 
from clear that my poor fellow- 
creature had the easy end I had 
hoped. The pain was short, but it 
was plainly very sharp. And we 
all remember the fable of the 
Eastern king, who dipped his head 
in a vessel of water and lifted it up 
again, yet in the interval lived a 
long and anxious life. But there 
are ways of extinguishing con- 
sciousness without any pain. Opiates 
float you away. Even the coarse 
means of alcohol, as people learn 
who have sleepless nights, soothes 
into nothingness without the least 
pain. If the quenching of animal 
life were all that is meant by anni- 
hilation, then annihilation might 
be painless. It is when one thinks 
of ‘a spiritual principle within, of 
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whose nature we know absolutely 
nothing, which may be essentially 
incapable of death, or which may 
have that tenacity of life that it 
shall be capable of death only 
through unutterable suffering, that 
one looks a little way into the 
awful possibilities of humanity. 
Archbishop Whately suggested that 
the day may come when only good 
shall remain in the universe, not 
through the.reclamation of evil, but 
the stamping of it out. But awful 
thoughts present themselves in re- 
lation to the actual destruction of 
a soul’s conscious individuality. 


I suppose we are all agreed that 
this life would not do to go on for 
ever. Anwxius vivi: and anxiety is 
not the worst. Jf you are placed 


in a responsible position, it is weary 
work to think every morning before 
you get up, that on this day you 
may fail in temper or in judgment 
in a way which may do much harm, 
and which plenty of illset people 


will be ready to pounce upon and 
make the worst of. And you cannot 
be always on your guard, with all 
your wits about you. The moment 
comes in which the habituated and 
cautious crosser of the London 
streets finds himself full in the way 
of the fatal hansom, and is crippled 
or killed. Yet with all detractions 
from the enjoyment of this life, 
there once was an aged professor 
who declared that he wanted 
nothing more. He was content, 
through illimitable ages, that he 
might rise and breakfast, walk away 
to his class-room and give his 
lecture, come home and dine and 
read the reviews. But in the little 
company in which he said all this, 
no other agreed with him. It must 
be something away from these weary 
worries. The way in which we 
manage to bear up, is by vaguely 
fancying that the future will be 
entirely different from what the 
past has been. And with all, going 
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on, the load gathers on the heart: 
the foot grows weary. The day 
comes when you can no longer have 
your children all under your roof 
as it used to be: they must be away, 
far away, with thousands of miles 
between them, and between them 
and you; and I do not just now see 
how, unless you be a vilely selfish 
being, you can after that ever have 
a light heart any more. There is 
something very touching, when 
you see on the faces of those you 
know the plain signs that life is 
just a little too hard and heavy for 
them; is wearing them out and 
breaking them down. And this is 
so with most. If there be easy- 
minded people now, who ‘ daff the 
world aside and let it pass,’ I do 
not know any of them. A little 
while since I beheld a large assem- 
bly of clergymen, most of them 
country clergymen. None of them 
had been disestablished or dis- 
endowed: none were likely imme- 
diately to be so. I saw many faces 
there, some which I can remember 
for a good many years; seen at 
intervals through that time. The 
faces were aging: that is nothing, 
for with advancing years all things 
must age. But the lines of care 
and thought on many of them were 
much deeper than when I saw them 
last. They were worn faces, most 
of them. One could not but think 
upon the slow and weary struggle, 
year after year, to make the ends 
meet: of many depressing calcula- 
tions. Then the religious per- 
plexities of these days weigh very 
heavily upon some ; and the politi- 
cal aspect is to some a very sad 
one. It is difficult to get rid of the 
convictions of all one’s life ; specially 
difficult for those who have nothing 
to gain by so doing. The better 
world would need to be something 
exceedingly different from this 
world. One could not face the 
old thing over again. And what 
the better world is, we are not told. 
EE 
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We have not the faintest clear con- 
ception of what the place, and the 
life, can be, in their details. It 
will be all good and happy, no 
doubt: but everything we used to 
know will have passed away. 

In my youth, I knew a worthy 
country parson, old and grey. Just in 
front of his house spread the church- 
yard: an ancient churchyard of large 
extent, with innumerable graves. 
Beyond the churchyard rose noble 
hills, richly clad with noble trees. 
And the venerable man’s one joke 
was to point the visitor from the 
sombre foreground to the lovely 
background of the picture, and to 
say, ‘You see, I can show you a 
beautiful prospect beyond the grave.’ 
What should we give to the man, 
priest or prophet, who could indeed 
let us look for a few minutes behind 
the veil! Every diligent student of 
the New Testament knows the solemn 
reserve it holds as to what is there. 
Brief, general, without detail, mani- 
festly figurative, are the notices of 
revelation as to the other world. 
And those who have been there and 
returned seem to have kept silence. 
‘Where wert thou, brother, those 
four days? There lives no record 
of reply.’ 

It has long appeared to me, that 
(apart from a sanction which this is 
not the place to name) the great 
disproof of annihilation, and the 
great consideration which con- 
strains human beings to shrink 
from annihilation for themselves 
and others, is found in the realm of 
the affections. Of a truth there is 
in human nature Addison’s ‘horror 
of falling into nought,’ when we 
think of those very dear to us who 
are dead, who aredying. Here it is 
that the natural belief in immor- 
tality has its foundation. And it 
is very remarkable to see how 
some, who have shaken themselves 
pretty nearly free of all other dog- 
matic belief, have clung to the 
belief of the immortality of the 
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soul. It was Mr. Buckle, of the 
History of Civilization, who wrote 
that ‘the belief in a future state 
approaches certainty nearer than 
any other belief; and it is one 
which, if eradicated, would drive 
most of us to despair.’ And the 
eloquent but sceptical writer founds 
his belief just on this, that 1r musr 
BE TRUE. In what I shall venture 
to call an unfortunate paper pub- 
lished in Fraser ten years since, 
and which he wrote immediately 
after the death of a mother to whom 
he was attached with entire devo- 
tion, he speaks thus: 


To note the slow but inevitable march of 
disease, to watch the enemy stealing in at 
the gate, to see the strength gradually 
waning, the limbs tottering more and more, 
the noble faculties dwindling by degrees, 
the eye paling and losing its lustre, the 
tongue faltering as it vainly tries to utter 
its words of endearment, the very lips 
hardly able to smile with their wonted 
tenderness:—to see this is hard indeed to 
bear, and many of the strongest natures 
have sunk under it. But when even this 
is gone, when the very signs of life are 
mute, when the last faint tie is severed, 
and there lies before us nought save the 
shell and husk of what we loved too well, 
then truly, if we believed the separation to 
be final, how could we stand up and live? 


There is something touching and 
striking in this moan, wrung from 
the heart of the sceptic by the pure 
misery of his first great bereave- 


ment. You cannot read the essay 
in which the passage stands, with- 
out feeling that it was written ata 
very white-heat of feverish passion. 
The man felt that a certain dog- 
matic belief was absolutely needful 
to hinder his going mad or killing 
himself; and he judged that a belief 
which he found absolutely neces- 
sary must be certainly true. Now 
that he is gone, and so many years 
have passed, there is no harm in 
saying that when he brought his 
essay to the good and never-forgot- 
ten man who then edited this maga- 
zine, he was in such a state of 
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nervous agitation that he was un- 
able to count the pages of it. 

The subject greatens on me: and 
this little dissertation, which was 
intended to do no more than ques- 
tion one little point in relation to 
a grand and awful subject, must 
either come to an end, or go upon 
a tack not quite suited to the pages 
of a magazine. Wherefore, let it 
end. Letit end by my saying that 
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unless man be intended for a life 
after death, all this amid which we 
live is a miserable mockery. All 
religion: all religions that have 
ever been: all the churches and 
temples which overspread the earth: 
all that worship of Something 
which is a pure necessity of hu- 
manity : all are meaningless. And 
Sophocles would be right: ‘ Not to 
be, is best of all!’ 
A. K. H. B. 
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SEAMEN.! 


By a Commanper R.N. 
IIl. 


T the Thames Police Court, on 
A the gth July 1867, Police- 
Sergeant Matthews stated that ‘ the 
crimps, runners, Jews, touters, and 
lodging-house keepers invaded the 
docks in overwhelming hordes, 
when ships were hauled into the 
basins, and they got on board by 
jumping from the swivel- bridges at 
the risk of their lives, and by every 
possible artifice. On (the previous) 
Saturday night, Sunday, and Mon- 
day morning, seventeen ships en- 
tered the Shadwell basin, and the 
officers were overpowered by 250 
or more, soliciting custom and for- 
cing their attention on the crews.’ 
This does not appear to have 
been an isolated occurrence, as Mr. 
Paget, the magistrate, indignantly 
declared that ‘ such scenes and out- 
rages were constantly practised in 
the docks in the district of that 
court.’ Nor does it appear that 
any punishment was meted out to 
these ‘250 ruffians,’ as they were 
magisterially designated, for invad- 
ing the docks, carrying the ships by 
boarding, and robbing the sailors of 
their clothes, wages, and health. 
Indeed, the process described under 
the above euphemistic terms, is the 
ordinary means of liv elihood of a 
large class of blackguards, male and 
female, not only in East London, 
but in other seaports. The occur- 
rences of the 6th, 7th, and 8th July 
represent what took place in the 
London Dock Basin alone, and on 
those particular days, and the 
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public would not have heard any- 
thing of ‘such scenes and outrages, 

had the ‘ 250 ruffians’ confined their 
depredations to the robbery and de- 
moralisation of sailors, but that one 
of their number, too eager after his 
proper prey, had the audacity to 
tear the coat of a police-constable, 
blacken the eye of a chief mate, and 
strike a ship-keeper. For these 
extraneous offences the indignant 
magistrate meted out very proper 
punishments, but for the original 
crime of boarding the ship, the 
offender escaped with as much im- 
punity as the other 249 ‘ ruffians.’ 

Who would suppose, in the face 
of such proceedings, that a law is 
included in ‘The Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1854,’ which is intended 
to put an effectual stop to the career 
of these ‘ruffians?’ But it is 
wholly inoperative after the ship’s 

‘actual arrival in dock, or at the 
place of her discharge ;’ in other 
words, after the ship has arrived in 
the position in which the law would 
be chiefly useful. Yet we find " 
Board of Trade quoting this law, s 
ingeniously contrived as to be wor th. 
less, in a ‘ Notice’ on ‘ Crimping, 
dated November 1868, which is 
posted all over East London : 

With the object of putting an effectual 
stop to the practice of Crimping, which has 
been for so long a fertile source of incon- 
venience to Shipowners and Masters, of 
demoralisation to Seamen, and of discredit 
to the Port, Constables are now specially 
employed for the purpose of arresting 
Crimps and other unauthorised persons 
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who may improperly go on board Vessels 
arriving off long Voyages in the Port of 
London, in contravention of the provisions 
of ‘ The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854.’ 

It is hoped that Ship-masters will co- 
operate with Dock-owners and Managers 
to prevent their Crews falling into “the 
hands of sy and to check, as far as 
possible, the serious evils resulting from 
the presence of improper Characters and 
unauthorised Persons on board Ships enter- 
ing the Port. 


The laws relative to crimping are 
amongst some of the many well- 
intentioned sections of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts of 1854 and 
1867, for the benefit of seamen, 
which have proved dead letters, ut- 
terly worthless for the beneficent 
objects which their framers had in 
view. 

Why, in the name of common 
sense, should not the Act be so 
amended as to include such per- 
sons as force their way on board 
ships when lying alongside the 
docks? Why should not power 


be given to the police to exclude 


from the docks, pier-heads, and 
wharves, all known crimps and 
prostitutes, who play into one 
another’s hands, on the arrival of 
ships? The worthy magistrate of 
the Thames Police Court said, on 
the occasion before referred to, ‘If 
there were 250 ruffians there ought 
to be 250 officers or more, to meet 
them and drive them out of the dock. 
He knew Liverpool well for twenty 
years, and in the docks the police 
force was under the control of the 
corporation of the town. He never 
heard of such scenes and outrages 
at Liverpool as were constantly 
practised in the docks in the dis- 
trict of that court.’ 

Leaving this matter of suppres- 
sion, let us inquire more particu- 
lar ly into the causes which give 
rise to and sustain this evil agency. 

The obvious questions here arise 
—Who are these crimps ? Why do 
they ‘risk their lives’ by ‘ jumping 
on board from the swivel bridges ?’ 
Why don’t the officers and crews of 
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the different ships keep them out? 
And why do sailors fall a helpless 
prey to such ruffians? On the 
proper reply to these questions 
depends the great cause of the social 
degradation and moral debasement 
of our merchant seamen. If crimps 
were not a necessity crimping would 
not pay; and if it did not pay, we 
may be sure that it would soon 
die a natural death. It cannot be 
too much borne in mind that, not 
many years ago, crimps were equally 
necessary at our naval ports, and 
that men-of-war’s men were an 
equally profligate, debased set of 

en, but that the circumstances 
attending payments and engage- 
ments in the Royal Navy have been 
so altered, and such sharp measures 
adopted, that the race of crimps 
has become almost extinct. Cannot 
the Local Marine Boards, ship- 
owners, and officers suggest suck 
measures as shall do for the mercan- 
tile marine, what has been so well 
done for the Royal Navy? 

The work of the crimp is gene- 
rally confined to the foreign-going 
seamen, of whom, including re- 
peated voyages, about 120,000 enter 
the Thames annually, whilst the 
crews of coasting vessels are usually 
left untouched. Coasting seamen 
are commonly engaged continuously 
in the same vessels, receive more 
frequent payments, are more ge- 
nerally married men, and are more 
accustomed to associate with rela- 
tivesand neighbours at the port from 
whence they sail. They are not, 
therefore, so exposed to the tempta- 
tions held out by crimps, nor are they 
such rich priz zes, when caught, as 
crews returning from long voyages 
with large arrears of wages. The 
moment a foreign-going ship arrives 
in the docks the duties and the wages 
of the crew cease, and they are then, 

legally but practically, obliged 
to leave the ship. In this way at the 
end of every voyage, the crew are in- 
stantly disbanded; and thence begin 
all the evils we are contemplating. 
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Each man may have from six te 
twelve months’ wages to receive, 
amounting to from 2ol. to 50l., ac- 
cording to his position and the length 
of his engagement. But though dis- 
charged from the ship as soon as it 
is fast, the crew do not receive the 
payment of their wages until 
period has elapsed varying from one 
to five days. They have then to 
present themselves personally at a 
public office near the docks to sign 
a ‘release,’ and receive their back 
pay, the interest of which has mean- 
while been accumulating for the 
benefit of the employer. 

In the interval between the day 
of discharge and the day of pay- 
ment, the crew are out of work and 
out of pocket, obliged to remain 
idle at the port of arrival, and un- 
able to go home to their friends. 
It is obvious, that during this 
period the men must eat, and drink, 
and sleep somewhere; they must 
also obtain presentable ‘shoregoing’ 
clothes; and landing after a long 
voyage, like frisky dogs let off the 
chain, ‘they must have amusement 
or recreation of some kind. But 
they are all this time utterly penni- 
less, for though one of the many 
well-intentioned but inoperative 
laws in the Merchant Shipping Act 
directs that one fourth of the esti- 
mated wages should be given to 
the crew on the day of discharge, 
this rule is rarely observed. Here, 
then, are large demands, which the 
crimp undertakes to supply. There 
is, of course, a certain amount of 
risk in advancing food, lodging, 
clothes, and the means of amuse- 
ment to a thoughtless, reckless, and 
not too honest sailor, which can 
only be covered by a literally per- 
sonal security, and which calls for 
a proportionate return. The crimp 
who offers all these necessaries, 
accordingly takes charge of the 
baggage and person of the sailor, 
and endeavours to make them yield 
as considerable a percentage as 
possible. The crimp, then, is a 
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lodging-house keeper, who fre- 
quently keeps also a licensed public- 
house, and retains in his pay a 
variety of agents of both sexes, 
whose duty it is to watch the 
arrival of vessels, and each to offer 
their various necessaries to the 
crews. The trade generally pays 
well, some of the principal crimps 
in the port of London being able to 
keep their country houses, and to 
bring up their families in compara- 
tive affluence. Amongst the agents 
enumerated by the police-sergeant 
as comprising the ‘250 ruffians’ 
who boarded the ships arriving in 
the London Dock Basin on the 
second Sunday in July 1867, were 
the ‘touter’ whose business it is 
to attract the sailor to his master’s 
lodgings by the judicious loan of 
money, the offer of grog or soft- 
tack (bread); the ‘runner’ who 
volunteers to carry his box of 
clothes and bedding free of charge 
to the same destination; the ‘ Jew 
clothiers,’ who offer ready-made 
garments with the same object; 
and the female department, which 
appeals more directly to his pas- 
sions, each of whom must obtain 
remuneration indirectly from the 
sailor. Beset by importunate 
friends anxious to supply all his 
most urgent wants, and without 
any other possible means of obtain- 
ing the requisite assistance, what is 
there for the sailor to do but to 
yield to the solicitations of those 
who may appear to him the least 
objectionable friends? He accepts, 
mayhap, the offer of clothes, or of 
him who, armed with a ‘forged 
Sailors’ Home card, wishes to 
carry his baggage, not knowing 
that all are working in concert to 
drag him, under specious pretences, 
into the same net. Arrived at the 


lodging-house, he finds himself the 
man of the hour, all his wishes an- 
ticipated, everybody anxious to do 
him service, and pressing on him 
those drinks and other refreshments 
from which he has been so long de- 
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barred. Old experience may make 
him wary, but he cannot hold out 
for ever. He is taken to various 
amusements, or others are found 
for him in the long-room behind 
the house of his too hospitable re- 
tainer. The female agent entices 
him ‘to have a drink,’ which is 
carefully drugged. The excitement 
once begun, the rest follows, and 
ere the day for receiving his wages 
comes round, enormous bills have 
been run up, of which he knows 
nothing, and he is so involved as to 
be hopelessly at the mercy of his 
captors. When pay-day comes, 
the crimp takes care that the sea- 
man makes his appearance sober 
enough to sign ‘the release,’ and 
pass the scrutiny of the shipping 
master; and when the money is re- 
ceived, the orgies are recommenced 
and continued until it is all said to 
be expended, and the clothes and 
bedding pawned. Even then, the 


crimp has the means of deriving 
further profit to cover the risks of 


the trade. Money and _ clothes 
being gone, and a sufficient deficit 
made to appear against the sailor, 
he is then compelled to join a ship 
about to sail, assigning the first 
month’s wages to the crimp, by an 
‘advance note’ upon the owners. 
At sea again after a week or so’s 
continued debauch, without clothes 
or strength to withstand the ex- 
posures incidental to our northern 
seas, he is probably soon found to 
have contracted diseases which in- 
capacitate him for active labours, 
and call for a medical treatment 
which is not procurable. Such is 
the common story, varied, no doubt, 
considerably, in the details, but 
ever resulting to the seaman in the 
same loss of money, clothes, and 
health, of character, self-respect, 
and love of country, the same loss 
of labour and risk of property to the 
shipowner, the same loss of credit 
and of estimation to our Protestant 
Christianity, of which these seamen 
are the only exponents to a great 
part of the world. 
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It may here be asked, What are 
our Sailors’ Homes doing? They 
are carrying on a most successful 
war against the crimps, up to the 
limit of their means, by employing 
agents to visit the ships on arrival 
to offer food and lodging to the pen- 
niless crews. But what are the 
few agents their means will admit 
of, in comparison with ‘ overwhelm- 
ing hordes’ of thieves and prosti- 
tutes, plying their calling under the 
general name of crimps, in the 
docks ? Suppose such ‘ overwhelm- 
ing hordes’ of ruffians were admit- 
ted to our railway stations on the 
arrival of the trains, and the cabs 
and authorised porters to be with- 
drawn, what chance would the rail- 
way passengers and their luggage 
have against them? Yet the dock 
companies permit within their pre- 
mises, with impunity, what no rail- 
way company would suffer for one 
day. Nevertheless the agents of 
our Sailors’ Homes do succeed in 
rescuing many seamen from the 
grasp of the crimp, and aid large 
numbers of respectable men to elude 
the ‘sharks,’ by providing most of 
the same necessaries, with the addi- 
tion of others more really helpful to 
the newly arrived sailor. It is to 
be regretted that their means do not 
admit of a larger organisation for 
visiting ships, as it is evident that 
the dishonest gains of the crimp 
must enable him to work to far 
greater advantage than a Home can 
do, unless it be largely subsidised 
by voluntary contributions. No 
Home can outbid the crimps if it be 
regarded as a self-supporting insti- 
tution,inasmuch as it is only allowed 
to take from the sailor that which 
is honestly due, charging a fair per- 
centage, whilst they take all he can 
possibly be robbed of. The Home 
is a castle of honesty and fair deal- 
ing, set down in the midst of a hos- 
tile population of thieves, with whom 
it must be ever at continual war ; 
and whilst the thieves exist in ‘over- 
whelming hordes,’ and have no 
scruples as to the means they em- 
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ploy, the agents of the Home are 

few in number, and restricted to 
the use of honest weapons. We 
cannot then be surprised if, in a free 
country, where criminals are treated 
with all the immunities of honest 
men until foolish .enough to be 
caught red-handed, the Home saves 
only its thousands, while the crimps 
destroy their ten thousands, With 
11,000 foreign-going ships entering 
the Thames annually, besides the 
still more numerous vessels engaged 
in the coasting trade, it is evident 
that a very large staff of porters 
must be employ ed by the Home, if 
they are to board each vessel on 
arrival, in whatever dock, at the 
same time as the ‘overwhelming 
hordes’ of crimps. Thus in the 
year ending the 30th April 1868, of 
the 120,000 foreign-going seamen 
and boys, who entered the port of 
London, including repeated voyages, 
but exclusive of 90,000 coasting 
seamen who arrived in repeated 
voyages, we learn that the Wells 
Street Sailors’ Home lodged only 
11,037 persons, of whom, however, 
3,467 were guests of bygone years, 
who thus evidenced their ‘partiality 
for the comforts and blessings dis- 
pensed’ by that institution. ‘ All 
the hostilities,’ says the Report for 
1868, ‘arrayed against the benefi- 
cent operations “of this Home, 
springing up and reinforcing one 
another with persistent animosity— 
as they have done from its infancy, 
and still do in its maturity—have 
failed to alienate the friendly feel- 
ing of those seamen who have tasted 
how good these interventions are.’ 
In contrast to the robberies of the 
crimps we learn that, in this single 
institution, 90,672/. of sailors’ 
money was lodged in the hands of 
thecashier, whilst ‘33,083/. has been 
remitted by the sailors, either for 
their own immediate use or that of 
their relatives, through the medium 
of money orders, issued under the 
authority of the Board of Trade, and 
4,434l. invested in the Savings 
Bank subject to the same control. 
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10,340 sailors have attended 
public worship at the Seamen’s 
Church adjoining, and 15,159 as- 
sembled at the prayer meetings 
at the Home.’ But notwithstanding 
these successes, we shall presently 
show that during the period of idle 
waiting which elapses between the 
days of discharge and of payment, 
the crimps sometimes succeed in 
enticing from the Home the men 
thus rescued. 

The Sailors’ Institute in Shad- 
well, which is devoted to the spi- 
ritual and intellectual improvement 
of seamen, and does not lodge or 
feed them, is also doing an excellent 
work. During the last year 49,463 
seamen visited its coffee and read- 
ing rooms, whilst 310 religious ser- 
vices and 186 temperance meetings 
were held in the hall. This valuable 
institution is under the direction of 
the British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society, which employs 32 mission- 
aries at 27 different seaports. 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that all sailors’ boarding-houses are 
kept by men of the crimp class. On 
the contrary, many of them are very 
respectably conducted, and are in 
just estimation amongst well-dis- 
posed seamen, as affording them a 
greater degree of privacy and com- 
fort than the more palatial Homes. 
And as it is quite impossible for 
the Homes to accommodate all the 
sailors between their different en- 
gagements, evenif they were situated 
near enough to the widely scattered 
docks on both sides of the harbours, 
it might be judicious to encourage 
respectable boarding-masters by a 
system of police licences, issued to 
those who reside within certain dis- 
tricts. The encouragement of such 
boarding-houses might have a good 
effect upon the Homes, by cre ating 
a healthy emulation, which would 
serve to stimulate the managers of 
these institutions, and prevent them 
resting on the laurels won by their 
predecessors. Sailors’ Homes might 
be much more attractive and useful 
institutions if their managers would 
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study the etymology of the word 
‘Home,’ and instead of reproducing 
a ship on dry land, were to endea- 
vour to supply home-like tastes and 
comforts. ‘They have often too 
much of the quarter-deck and too 
little of the fire-side in their strait- 
laced regulations, and sailors who 
want, above all things, during their 
few weeks on shore, to forget every- 
thing ship-like, and to cultivate 
everything home-like, are apt to 
prefer the snug parlour of a respect- 
able boarding-house with its highly 
coloured pictures and trivial nic- 
nacs, to the colourless walls, straight- 
backed, hard-bottomed chairs, and 
backless forms of the great palatial 
barrack, which assumes the name 
without the attributes of ‘Home.’ 
No doubt coloured pictures of rural 
scenes, flowers, and evergreens cost 
money; but have the managers ever 
suggested, in their reports, their 
willingness to receive contributions 
for decorative purposes? Yet who 
amongst us would associate homely 
ideas with our own residences if 
they were constructed with great 
workhouse apartments, withoutany- 
thing to please the eye or distract 
the mind after the day’s labours? 
What gin-palace would ever succeed 
if it was conducted on such princi- 
ples ? and a Home, to be really at- 
tractive to large numbers, must 
copy all that is harmless and good 
from such places of resort, if it 
will cater for the tastes of those 
whom it is intended to serve. Then 
a Home must have both daylight 
and evening recreations, suited to 
the tastes of its occupants. Con- 
certs, and other musical attractions, 
magic lantern or otherwise illus- 
trated lectures and readings of not 
too grave a character for the even- 
ing. Out-door playgrounds, &c. 
should be added for the day ; for it 
must be remembered that the mer- 
chant sailor spends the greater part 
of his life in the open air, and if his 
loitering about can be effected 
within the grounds of the Home, an 
element of temptation is avoided. 
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In short, the whole of the seaman’s 
time at the Home being utterly idle, 
agreeable occupation suited to his 
tastes should be found for him. The 
libraries and reading rooms, which 
are commonly the principal if not 
the only recreation allowed, are 
usually so over-regulated that very 
few of the boarders make use of 
them. More care, in fact, is taken of 
the apartment and its contents than 
of the object for which they exist. 
Yet the managers do not ask them- 
selves why this principal place of 
amusement is unoccupied; nor do 
they strive sufficiently to provide 
other attractions. In making these 
strictures upon the management of 
these noble institutions, we wish 
simply to increase their efficiency, 
by making them less like work- 
houses, and more like that most 
sacred, most happy, most cheerful, 
and most comfortable abode of 
freedom and virtue the ideal Eng- 
lishman’s home. Elliot, Gambier, 
Justice, ‘Nemesis’ Hall, and other 
leading founders of Homes have 
been great benefactors not of sea- 
men only, but, through them, of the 
nation at large, and their names 
ought to be held in grateful remem- 
brance by every lover of his country. 
The institutions founded by them 
have done more than any other 
single effort to civilise seamen, and 
to shame their officers and owners 
into some little degree of considera- 
tion for their physical, mental, and 
spiritual condition. That more has 
not been accomplished is due, on the 
one hand, in great measure to the 
general ignorance of their useful- 
ness and of the necessity under 
which they labour for gratnitous 
pecuniary support; and on the other, 
to the rather nautical ideas of dis- 
comfort and discipline which ob- 
tain in the direction. We trust 
that both these evils will be re- 
dressed, the one by the benevolent 
public, whose attention will we hope 
be drawn to the need for their help, 
the other by a more liberal, less 
self-satisfied, and ever advancing 
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management. Because so much 
has been done, we feel satisfied that 
very much more could be done, and 
it becomes every thoughtful Chris- 
tian Englishman to wish these 
Homes God speed. 

We have thus far looked upon 
the seaman as he stands alone, but 
in many cases he has a wife, a 
mother, or a family dependent upon 
his labours. If these happen to 

reside near the port of discharge, 
they provide the means of locomo- 
tion, food, and lodging for the dis- 


missed sailor, during the period of 


penniless w aiting for w ages, and the 
crimp consequently loses his prey. 
But it often happens that foreign- 
going ships are ordered to return 
to a different port from that at 
which they fitted out, and the mar- 
ried seaman, with his family at Hull, 
finds himself discharged penniless 
at the port of London or Bristol, 


or the London seaman finds himself 


landed amongst strangers at Glas- 
gow. In such cases, we fear that 
the crimp’s trade is often too suc- 
cessfully plied, to the loss of the 
whole of the wages to the expectant 
family. The Rev. Daniel Grea- 
torex, chaplain to the Wells Street 
Sailors’ Home, London, in a letter 
which is included in Captain Henry 
Toynbee’s excellent pamphlet on 
‘Our Sailors’ Wants, and How to 
Meet them,’ mentions ‘several in- 
stances in which the wives and 
families of men have suffered most 
terribly’ from these causes. In 
the instances given by him the 
agents of the Sailors’ Home had 
succeeded in their benevolent work 
of rescuing sailors, by bringing 
them and their baggage, free of ex- 
pense, fr omtheir ships, ondischarge, 
to the Home and were boarding and 
lodging the men on credit, whilst 
awaiting payment of their back 
wages before they could proceed to 
join their families. But the public 
street outside the door of the Home 
is constantly perambulated by the 
femaleagents of thecrimping houses, 
watching every movement of its 
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more recent arrivals, with a view 
te enticing them to places of amuse- 
ment and thence to their masters’ 
apartments. These people are 
known to the police as gaining their 
living by the robbery of sailors, but 
in a free country criminals must be 
aught in the possession of the 
stolen goods, and not merely when 
‘breaking open the area gates,’ as 
has been evidenced by a recent 
decision. The agents of the crimps 
are permitted, therefore, to ply their 
trade in the neighbourhood of the 
Home in the same open manner that 
it is plied in the docks. Can we 
wonder, then, that, considering the 
sudden change from hard life on 
shipboard and the consequent cra- 
ving for excitement in the first idle 
days on shore, the sailor should, 
during those four or five days’ wait- 
ing for his wages, be enticed, to 


the ruin of himself and family? 
Amongst the cases cited by Mr. 
Greatorex are the following :— 


1. Aman had been absent about eighteen 
or twenty months. He arrived at the Home 
and entered as a boarder. He had not been 
in many hours before the crimp tailors had 
secured him. The result was that he was 
kept ag ge 4 in a state of intoxication, 
so that, by the time he was paid off, his 
money was wholly mortgaged. His wife 
lived in Glasgow,—she wrote to him ; but, 
alas! he had no money to pay his fare. 
His wife sent him 3/. (which she had to 
borrow) to enable him to run down. This, 
even, was spent without going to his wife, 
and he was obliged to re-ship without 
going home. 

A very decent seaman came to the 
Home ¢o wait to be paid off. He went on 
well for three days; but he was led to 
go to Wilton’s Music Hall. He took more 
than was good for him. The result was, 
he spent the night with some female whom 
he met there, lost the major part of his 
money, and dared not go home to his wife 
and family, who were at Liverpool. He 
sent them, I think, two pounds, after being 
absent some ten months without leaving 
them halfpay. 

A man, whose wife lived some few 
miles from London, was seized by the 
crimps, taken to a lodging-house, and there 
kept in a continual state of intoxication, 
only being once, for some days, partially 
sober—sufficient to be paid off. He lost 
all, and was obliged to go to sea without 
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seeing his wife and family, or sending them 
a sixpence. I heard from the poor wife, 
who said she was starving. ..... I need 
not mention more, as such cases are nume- 
rous, and well known to those who have 
any acquaintance with seamen and ship- 
ping offices. Scarce a week passes but some 
pour wife comes up to look for her erring 
husband. 

A sailor must not have to wait at a 
Sailors’ Home or boarding-house until he is 
paid off before he can go to his family. 
The chief mischief arises within twenty- 
four hours of his first putting foot on 
shore. 


All evidence agrees that if the 
sailor could, on the day of discharge, 
be transported from his ship to 
any spot more than a mile from the 
beach, with his pay in his pocket, 
all the danger would be escaped. 
It is the waiting and idling in the 
crimping locality, at considerable 
personal expense, which breeds the 
mischief. The ‘Report of the 
Committee for Improving the Con- 
dition of Merchant Seamen,’ con- 
siders that the untold miseries to 
which seamen and their families are 
exposed, from the crimping system, 
are mainly attributable to the delay 
which arises between the discharge 
of the crews and their payment ; it 
is, therefore, recommended in the 
Report, that pay clerks be attached 
to the shipping offices, in whose 
presence the men should receive the 
portion of their pay (one fourth) 
legally due to them; and if the 
seamen wish to go home, the pay 
clerk should send the remaining 
pay and papers after them, the men 
signing provisional receipts to show 
that they have no objections to 
make to the charges made against 
their wages. This recommenda- 
tion of the committee appears to be 
one of those which owes the unani- 
mity of its reception to its incapa- 
bility of meeting the requirements 
of the case. It is a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple to anexpedient, adopted with a 
view to ensure agreement amongst 
the signatories. Many experienced 
persons have suggested that the 
great evils arising ‘out of the delay 
in paying wages would be best met 
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by such an alteration of the law as 
would continue the services, pro- 
visions, and pay of the crew up to 
the day of final settlement. The 
effect of such a regulation would 
be, that the shipowner would en- 
deavour, by every means, to shorten 
the time between the arrival of the 
ship and the payment of the crew. 
Such a system of accounts would 
in consequence be inaugurated, as 
would enable the master to calculate 
the wages of his men before arri- 
ving in harbour, and the correspond- 
ing allotment deductions, to be 
furnished by the agent on shore, 
could be subtracted in a few hours, 
so that the crew might be both 
discharged and paid off on the day 
of arrival. This would be both a 
reasonable and just arrangement, 
in the interest alike of owner and 
crew. It could not, at the utmost, 
add more than one day to the wages, 
for which services would be given, 
whilst it would save seamen the 
unjust expense for board and lodg- 
ings now forced “en them whilst 
awaiting payment. Crimps or other 
persons encouraging seamen to 
leave their ships before being duly 
discharged might then be debarred 
the power of recovering debts con- 
tracted prior to discharge. And if 
the payment took place within the 
docks instead of at a public office 
outside, it would be possible for 
owners, Sailors’ Home authorities, 
or other well-disposed persons to 
charter omnibuses to carry the 
crews from their ships to the rail- 
way stations, as is frequently done 
when men-of-war’s men are paid off. 
Thus the crimps would be almost 
entirely evaded, and the deficient 
accommodation in Sailors’ Homes 
obviated. 

The Government relieved the 
shipowner of the responsibilities 
attendant on the settlement of 
wages by the institution of shipping 
offices, in which all engagements 
are agreed upon and terminated, 
and therefore the odium of evils 
connected with the system of pay- 
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ment is in some degree transferred 
to the Board of Trade. But by 
a peculiar division of authority, 
whilst the responsibility rests with 
the Government, the actual power 
is exercised by the Local Marine 
Boards. 
antiquated sea-oflicers and small 


shipowners, the representatives of 


the worst nautical traditions, and 
especially so of that antagonism 
which existed in the worst times 
between employer and employed. 
Whatever measures an enlightened 
public opinion may suggest com- 
monly meet with resistance from 
these Local Boards, and the feelings 
which they embody are apt to de- 
scend to their subordinates, whose 
interest lies rather with the local 
powers than with the central re- 
sponsible authority. The personal 
experience which these gentlemen 
naturally gain of the questions we 
are discussing, gives to their opi- 
nions an overdue weight, which sea- 
men have some reason to deplore. 
Hence it happens that the officials 
who were appointed for his proto C- 
tion, are not always looked upon by 
the seaman with a friendly eye, nor 
is the crimping interest in any great 
degree disturbed by the exertions 
of these local powers. 

It is not alone the delay attend- 
ing the payment of wages which 
works into the hands of crimps, 
but also the amount of seamen’s 
money accumulated in the owners’ 
hands, which is now paid in a 
lump, at the very time most con- 
venient to the crimp. What other 
class of workmen are kept, as in the 
first instance cited by Mr. Greato- 
rex, eighteen or twenty months; cr, 
as in the second case, ten months, 
without their wages? What be- 
comes of their families meanwhile ? 
Nobody, least of all his employers, 
seems to think the sailor has a 
family. Indeed many good people 
think he ought not to have a family; 
that the laws of God were not meant 
for the sailor, but that he should 
give reins to his passions like a 
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beast. This view is defended on 
some show of expediency, though 
all experience proves that most ‘of 
the diseases of sailors spring out 
of their vices, and that respectable 
married seamen are better behaved, 
stronger in body and mind, more 
capable of exertion, and more will- 
ing to work in emergencies than 
their necessarily diseased comrades, 
whose undermined constitutions are 
apt to give way under climatic 
changes, or succumb to malarial in- 
fiuences. Many of the coasting sea- 
men are married, and they are the 
hardiest and the hardest worked 
denizens of the sea. Surely, then, 
it is reasonable to inquire how it is 
that aman, with a family dependent 
on his exertions, is kept ten months 
or twenty months out of his earn- 
ings? and why he receives the 
whole sum at such a time and in 
such a manner, that it goes in one 
lump into the hi inds of the crim; ps? 
It is these large payments of b: ack 
wages which make it worth the 
while of thieves to devote them- 
seives to this special branch of ruf- 
fianism. If the seaman’s family 
could receive a moiety of his wages 
mont} ily 3 in his absence, should he 
so desire, as is invariably the case 
in the Royal Navy, the crimp’s 
trade would be so much the less 
profitable. When one thinks of the 
sufferings which are entailed upon 
the families of seamen by the re- 
fusal to give them a moiety of the 
wages of the husband and father at 
his request, and then sees how this 
money, of which they are thus 
heartlessly defrauded, is thrown, 
as it were, by the owner into the 
hands of the crimps, it is impos- 
sible not to class these two evils 
under the same head. It not un- 
frequently happens, that parishes 
are called upon to contribute to 
the support of the thus pauper- 
ised families of seamen, even when 
a considerable amount of wages 
has accumulated in the hands of 
their employers, some of which 
the seamen may be desirous of 
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‘allotting.’ The Merchant Ship- 
ping Act has, as usual, an inope- 
rative specific for meeting this 
contingency, and compelling the 
owner to give an ‘allotment note,’ 
or ‘ monthly note,’ or ‘ half-pay,’ as 
it is variously called. The section 
on this subject requires that the 
sailor’s wife should enter the work- 
house, or receive out-door relief, 
and that the guardians should then 
recover the outlay from the recal- 
citrant owner. The Report of the 
Committee for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Merchant Seamen 
recommends that, on the complaint 
of the parish authorities, police ma- 
gistrates should be empowered to 
enforce the periodical payment of a 
certain limited sum to the wife or 
family by the shipowner, provided 
he fails to show that an ‘ allotment 
note’ has been granted, or that the 
money due to the seaman amounts 
to less than one month’s wages, or 
if voyaging beyond the two great 
Capes, to less than two months’ pay. 
And in case it should be found that 
the owner had paid away more 
than had been earned by the sea- 
man (owing to his sickness, death, 
or desertion), then, in that case, the 
owner shall, upon the order of a 
magistrate, be reimbursed by the 
parish in which the seaman’s family 
reside. This would certainly be an 
improvement on the law as it now 
stands, but there would still be 
grave doubts as to the parish au- 
thorities feeling any warmer interest 
in the seaman’s family than his em- 
ployer; and if they failed to take 
action, either because of the trouble 
or fearing the possibility of having 
to reimburse the owner, the starving 
family would be no better off than 
at present. We are driven, then, to 
inquire into the motives of the 
owner in declining to pay the sea- 
man’s family a reasonable moiety of 
his accumulated wages. 

The interest upon the wages of 
the crew of a large ship on a long 
voyage, is a considerable item, 
which falls to the share of the 
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owner so long as they are unpaid. 
This consideration does, no doubt, 
weigh with many employers, and 
would, in itself, suffice to deter a 
grasping speculator from granting 
allotment notes to his men. Bat 
we cannot ascribe so unworthy a 
motive to the mass of shipowners 
who refuse such payments, nor is 
the objection, in any case, capable of 
defence. We believe that the plea 
commonly made on their behalf is, 
the fear of desertion on the part of 
the seaman. This plea is not with- 
out weight, but it is quite evident 
that the amount of weight attached 
to this plea is exaggerated when 10 
or 20 months’ wages, or 2o/. to sol. 
are allowed to accumulate. There 
is no part of the world in which 
seamen can desert, from which news 
of the desertion could not be re- 
ceived in less than two months; 
hence two months’ wages in hand 
would suffice to prevent an over- 
payment of allotment money. And 
if it be ruled that, in cases of deser- 
tion, the price of the necessary tele- 
gram be charged against the deser- 
ter’s wages, more than a few days 
need hardly elapse between the 
desertion and its report to the 
owner. When we inquire into the 
causes of desertion in foreign or 
colonial ports, we find that grave 
suspicion exists on this head against 
the employers themselves, whose 
officers are stated,in some trades, 
to purposely drive their men, by 
irritating or tyrannical conduct, to 
desert, when there is a likelihood 
of their ships being detained. 
By this means the expenses of the 
ship are reduced. Another fertile 
source of so-called desertion at 
colonial ports is to be found in the 
advance note, which, by throwing 
a month’s wages, often at a very 
high rate of pay, into the hands of 
the crimps, makes it their interest 
to entice seamen to desert, or to 
drug their liquors and convey them, 
in a state of intoxication, on board 
the new ship when about to proceed 
to sea. These are two principal 
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sources of desertion quite within 
reach of correction. There are, 
however, other incitements to deser- 
tion, such as the high wages or rich 
prospects of the gold countries, 

and other exceptional ports. The 
prevalence of desertion tends to 
degrade seamen by inducing a want 
of self-respect and a vagabond- like, 
unprincipled character. It was at 
one time not uncommon in the 
Royal Navy, but the introduction of 
pecuniary and matrimonial ties to 
their own country and service, and 
an improved moral character, have 
done much to destroy that habit, 
except amongst a few worthless 
individuals, whose departure is com- 
monly looked upon asa public gain. 
The best stay to desertion will be 
found in moral elevation, provident 
habits, and matrimony. The allot- 
ment note being only payable to the 
immediate relatives of the seaman, 
is itself a first step in that direc- 
tion. On the contrary, the advance 
note, with some advantages, is 
attended with many evils tending 
to demoralise the seaman. It is, 
as we have seen, an encouragement 
to desertion in colonial ports, and 
both at home and abroad it is found 
to be, in the hands of the dissolute, 
an encouragement to the crimp. 
In the prospect of obtaining a 
month’s wages in advance, the 
thoughtless seaman squanders his 
past earnings, and runs into debt to 
the amount of the expected advance. 
Then, when embarked, he feels that 
during the first month he is work- 
ing in the interests of his natural 
enemy, thecrimp. To desert during 
the first month is, under such cir- 
cumstances, only to cheat the crimp, 
and sailor-morality sees in that 
only the play of ‘diamond cut dia- 
mond.’ Even if opportunity do 
not arise for deserting during that 
period, the diseased débanché, 
suffering the consequences of the 
crimp’s artifices and feeling him- 
self to be working in the crimp’s 
interests, often becomes a lazy, 
troublesome, and discontented ser- 
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vant. On the other hand, to the 
respectable seaman, whose family 
are denied an allotment note for a 
monthly allowance of wages, the 
advance note is a great boon; whilst 
it affords also the means of procur. 
ing a fresh outfit of clothes. This 
latter object could be effected, by 
the captain taking a slop- chest to 
sea, and then the substitution for 
the advance note of a monthly note, 
payable to a near relative, would 
at once discourage the crimp, and 
support the family. When the ad- 
vance note is given, it must neces- 
sarily defer the period when a full 
month’s wages are in hand, with a 
surplus for the payment of the 
allotment note, until about three or 
more months have elapsed. For 
these reasons many experienced 
officers are in favour of the general 
introduction of slop-chests, and the 
substitution of half-pay notes for the 
month’s advance of wages. Whilst 
the owner should be obliged to give 
an allotment note in every reason- 
able case, he should not be liable 
to loss. This end might be accom- 
plished if every seaman having a 
‘very good’ conduct certificate 
were entitled to allot a given por- 
tion of his wages to a near relative, 
at the discretion of the shipping 
master. The signature of this 
officer to the note should commit 
the Government to any over-pay- 
ment the owner might make in con- 
sequence of the death or desertion 
of the man, provided always, that it 
was proved that proper measures 
had been taken to recover the de- 
serter, and for the immediate stop- 
page of the allotment. To cover the 
risk incurred by the Government, 
a sufficient percentage might be 
charged on all allotments so counter- 
signed, thus forming a sort of in- 
surance fund against loss. This 
crying evil would thus be met at 
the cost of those seamen who pro- 
fited by its removal. 

We have already pointed out the 
loss of labour and the da unger to the 
ship, arising out of the practice of 
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unmarried seamen embarking in a 
diseased state induced by the im- 
moralities of the shore; and thus 
going out of reach of medical aid 
in an unfit condition for the expo- 
sures and exertions of life at sea. 
The constitution so undermined 
renders the men liable to all sorts 
of diseases, and in the absence of 
medical men, the contents of the 
medicine chest are apt to be em- 
ployed without skill, adding to the 
possible dangers of the complaint, 
the no less critical danger of poi- 
soning. In the ‘ Return relative to 
the Deaths of Seamen in the British 
Merchant Service during the Year 
1867,’ only twenty-seven deaths are 
directly ascribed to diseases of the 
urinary and genital organs; but of 
the 2,043 deaths, exclusive of those 
arising from accidental or violent 
causes, we have little doubt that, in 
the great majority of cases, the dis- 
eases originated in or were accele- 
rated by vicious indulgences. The 
tabulated causes of death are those 
alleged by the masters of the ves- 


sels, without any medical or other 
inquiry, and grave doubts must 
consequently exist as to the truth- 


fulness of the return. But the 
medical returns of the Royal Navy 
enable us to form a fair judgment 
of what is likely to occur in a ser- 
vice in which a far more dissolute 
body of men, with contagious and 
other diseases upon them, are taken 
to sea in ships without a medical 
staff. We have, therefore, little 
hesitation in pronouncing these 
2,043 deaths by disease to be, in 
the majority of cases, accelerated by 
sensual indulgence ; just as we have 
still less hesitation in ascribing the 
majority of the 3,188 deaths which 
are registered as accidental, to 
causes which a court of law ought 
to be called upon to investigate. It 
was probably the consideration of 
these circumstances which induced 
the Committee for Improving the 
Condition of Merchant Seamen to 
“most earnestly recommend, that 
the application of the provisions of 
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the Contagious Diseases Act be ex- 
tended to the water-side parishes 
of the chief mercantile seaports,’ 
and that men offering themselves 
for shipment in foreign-going ves- 
sels should be medically examined, 
‘as is universally done in the Royal 
Navy.’ The latter suggestion has 
since become the subject of abortive 
legislation in the ‘ Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1867.’ In that Act the 
advantage of medical inspection of 
seamen is acknowledged, but it is 
made dependent on the voluntary 
action of the ‘ Local Marine Boards,’ 
bodies from whom the sailor can 
expect no consideration or assis- 
tance, and whose chief office appears 
to be the obstruction of useful re- 
forms. How the Board of Trade 
could have expected that part of 
the Bill which depended for its ap- 
plication on the will of such well- 
known obstructives to be other than 
the dead letter which it has proved, 
is difficult to understand. Even 
if this first obstruction were over- 
come, a second one is provided in 
the rule that the medical inspection 
shall, in each case, be dependent 
on the special application of the, 
perhaps, highly insured owner or 
his deputy, the master, who must 
pay certain fees to the Mercantile 
Marine Fund. ‘Then, to securely 
prevent all possible application of 
the Act, it is ruled that the seaman 
himself, who knows that his em- 
ployment depends upon his hiding 
his diseased and unfit condition, is 
required to be a consenting party 
to the medical examination. In the 
case of the Royal Navy nobody has 
any choice in the matter ; every ap- 
plicant for employment must con- 
sent to be medically examined, or 
give up the idea of going to sea, 
and the necessity for such inspec- 
tion is shown in the number of cases 
in which rejection follows. If that 
be so, in a service in which each ship 
carries one or more surgeons, how 
much more essential must it be when 
men are to be taken away for months 
out of reach of all medical aid! 
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The other recommendation of the 
Committee, for the extension of 
the Contagious Diseases Act to the 
water-side parishes of the chief 
commercial seaports, would confer 
upon merchant seamen the same 
benefits which have accrued to men- 
of-war’s men from that Act. There 
appears to be a peculiar necessity 
for the extension, arising from the 
frightfully diseased condition of the 
female crimping agents, and the 
large number of continually chang- 
ing persons to whom they convey 
the contagion. The Act has, where 
applied, been accompanied with 
moral influences which have been 
instrumental in rescuing many of 
the pitiable objects from their de- 
grading existence; and we might 
hope that the wretched women who 
infest the water-sides of our chief 
commercial seaports might also 
receive moral benefit as well as 
physical relief. It is to be regretted 
that this recommendation did not 
receive adoption in the Act of 1867, 
nor receive that attention from the 
shipping community to which it is 
entitled. 

Whilst, however, we thus endea- 
vour to protect seamen from the con- 
sequences of their vices, we should 
not shutour eyes tothecauseof them. 
We have already noticed that there 
exists amongst the higher ranks in 
the sea service an idea that seamen 
should not marry, but ought to 
gratify their animal passions with- 
out restraint, as the saying is, by 
‘having a wife at every port.’ The 
gentlemen who advocate this prac- 
tice are not necessarily dissolute or 
ungodly men themselves, and it is 
somewhat strange that they should 
so entirely set at nought the law of 
God, which, without respect of per- 
sons, announces that ‘whoremongers 
and adulterers He will judge.’ That 
the seventh commandment will ever 
continue to be set at nought by 
both Jandsmen and seamen may be 
very true; but upon what principle 
can Christian gentlemen, professing 
to be disciples of Him who was 
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‘holy, harmless, and undefiled,’ 
boldly advocate the practice as 
right, proper, and necessary to 
other Christian men in a particular 
calling in life? If such violent 
abuse of a holy command, to which 
dire penalties are annexed by a 
pure God, be an essential part of 
a sailor’s calling, then we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is an 
outrage on Christian principle to 
become a sailor at all; and that it 
is the duty of every God-fearing 
man to enter a protest against boys 
or men going to sea. The father of 
lies has had far too much to do 
with the governance of both the 
royal and mercantile navies, and it 
is only necessary to reduce his 
sophistries to plain English, and to 
bring them to the bar of public 
opinion, to meet the universal repro- 
bation which they deserve. This 
has been most intelligently and 
fearlessly done by that excellent 
officer Captain Henry Toynbee, in 
his ‘Sailors’ Wants, and How to 
Meet them,’ in which he takes mar- 
ried seamen into his special favour. 
This monstrous principle—that sea- 
men ought not to marry—lies at 
the root of most of the customs and 
regulations which have grown into 
use at sea, from which all the im- 
morality, improvidence, and reck- 
lessness of sailors flow. And as it 
would be monstrous to foster pro- 
fligacy with one hand, and religion 
with the other, we have in this 
dissolute principle the germ of that 
ungodliness for which sea-officers 
and their employers are responsible. 
How could officers, or owners, and 
Local Marine Boards who hold such 
views, take the lead in encouraging 
seamen’s missions in port, and vital 
religion at sea, without a conscious 
contradiction, which would do vio- 
29 to even a callous conscience ? 

rhereas these gentlemen are often, 
in other respects, very respectably 
religious individuals, and fathers of 
well brought- -up families. ‘These 
gentlemen,’ writes Mr. Charles 
Dickens, ‘have a vague notion that 
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blackguardism and efficiency go 
together, and that all contrary 
effort is cant. “You'll curb their 
spirit, sir, and take the dash out of 
’em; besides, you'll never do it, 
sir, believe me.” Now, all this is 
very melancholy and absurd, and 
must be got rid of before the con- 
dition of English seamen can be 
improved.’ Those who know how 
deeply this dissolute principle is 
rooted in the system of managing 
seamen, will understand the im- 
portance which Captain H. Toynbee 
attaches to its exposure and con- 
tradiction, and with what indigna- 
tion it has been received by those 
who are responsible for its con- 
tinuance. ‘ These sentiments which 
you have expressed,’ writes a sea- 
man to Captain H. Toynbee, ‘ are 
unpalatable to the majority of ship- 
owners in England. They do not 
wish to see sailors become sober, 
prudent men; if they did, sailors 
would soon know their rights, and, 
knowing them, would not hesitate 


to demand them. What greater 
evil could befall the Jews, crimps, 
publicans, and prostitutes of Lon- 
don, than to see the sailor become a 
prudent, thinking animal ?’ 
Captain H. Toynbee espouses 


the opposite principle to that 
generally in favour amongst em- 
ployers of labour at sea. He says: 
‘It is an ordinance taught by the 
Bible, that men and women should 
marry, and it is also taught by 
world-wide experience, that any 
restraint upon a wholesome prospect 
for marriage injures both men and 
women, by depriving them of one 
of the greatest safeguards to the 
youth of both sexes.’ Again, he 
says: ‘It will be universally al- 
lowed, that the prospect of a happy 
marriage is the best state for all 
young men and women, preventing 
much vice, even if they do not 
marry in the end; and in spite of 
all difficulties, sailors, and I believe 
soldiers also, who are married, are 
the steadiest men. It, therefore, 
becomes the duty of every Christian, 
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and the interest of the nation, to do 
all in their power to improve the 
position of the army and navy in 
this respect, for no other earthly 
means can help them out of their 
almost insuperable moral difficulties. 
No doubt the long continuance of 
the present bad system has done 
much to demoralise both the men 
and the women for whom we are 
pleading, just as long slavery makes 
a nation almost unfit for freedom; 
and time will be required to raise 
them toa higher moral standard.’ 
To this prospect of honourable 
marriage, when his time comes, 
Captain H. Toynbee adds that of 
keeping his wife and family respec- 
table. ‘It is of the very first impor- 
tance, it is striking at the very root 
of the evil, to induce sailors to look 
forward to honourable marriage 
with a respectable woman. Now, 
unfortunately, as few can expect it, 
they are often led into early vice; 
and, with others who are married, 
their profession exposes them and 
their wives to very great difficulties. 
I honestly confess that I think 
nothing but the very highest 
Christian principles could enable 
any man or woman to act rightly 
under the circumstances in which 
many sailors and their families find 
themselves placed.’ 

If this desired end is to be 
achieved, the system of allotment 
notes, by which a portion of the 
accumulating wages of the absent 
husband may, at his desire, be 
transferred from the owner to the 
seaman’s family must be encou- 
raged. And the family of the sea- 
man must be safely and comfortabl 
housed, and some little thought be- 
stowed upon them by his employers. 
Even in the Koyal Navy seamen are 
required to go to distant parts of 
the world for four or five years to- 
gether, without any care whatever 
being bestowed by the Government 
on the families of their employés. 
Many are the sad stories of poor 
women thus left by their husbands 
in dangerous neighbourhoods, be- 
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trayed to their ruin by designing 
ruffians. Even the limited recog- 
nition given to the soldier’s wife is 
denied to the man-of-war man’s 
by the Government. This is simply 
a relic of a past, in which sailors 
were not supposed to have wives, 
but to content themselves with 
breaches of God’s law, such as are 
still in favour amongst the leaders 
of the mercantile marine. The dif- 
ficulties of the sailor’s wife are 
indeed great, but they would be far 
from insuperable if she had the 
smallest recognition from the em- 
ployer. Chief amongst these diffi- 
culties are the denial of the allot- 
ment note and the absence of fitting 
house accommodation. Heretofore 
we have been providing Homes for 
unmarried sailors, but the married 
man and his family have, as we 
have seen, failed to receive recog- 
nition either from the employers, 
or from the George Peabodys or 
Miss Burdett Coutts of the philan- 
thropic world. Of the necessity of 
such married-sailors’ Homes, Cap- 
tain Toynbee writes: ‘ During my 
last voyage I talked over this sub- 
ject with eight married men in the 
crew, and found that their own 
wives were favourably circum- 
stanced, being allowed their hus- 
bands’ half-pay, and earning some- 
thing themselves, and most of them 
living with their friends. But they 
could all tell a sad tale of widely 
different cases ; of sailors’ wives at 
public-houses all day long ; of wives 
left without half-pay ; of one of these 
latter even forced to pawn her wed- 
ding ring, yet keeping respectable ; 
and, most numerous of all, of women 
going utterly wrong during the ab- 
sence of their husbands. Now this 
was mainly caused by the helpless 
state in which they were left, not 
by the fact of the husband being 
absent ten months of the year ; for 
this latter happened to the wives of 
the eight to whom I spoke, yet they, 
in their happier situations, con- 
tinued faithful to their husbands. 
Therefore, if we improve their cir- 
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cumstances, we May save many a 
man and woman from leading a 
miserable and vicious life, and at 
the same time increase the number 
of steady seamen.’ 

Another well-informed authority 
on this subject, the Rev. Daniel 
Greatorex, says: ‘I have never 
known, neither have I ever heard 
of a sailor’s wife misconducting 
herself, if she was a respectable 
woman before he married her. 
They will bear the greatest priva- 
tions. They generally try to get 
needlework, washing, or charing. 
I visited a family two days since 
(before 14th December 1866). The 
woman covered umbrellas at two 
shillings per dozen, and if regularly 
employed can earn two shillings 
per day of sixteen hours ; but if she 
earns four shillings per week it is 
as much as she can get regularly. 
There were five children. Eldest, 
a boy, earns two shillings per week; 
four younger ones had siz articles 
of clothing between them, no shoes, 
no socks ; the woman only three ar- 
ticles upon her, stays being one of 
them. They were almost starving ; 
her husband was paid off at Mel- 
bourne, having quarrelled with his 
captain. The family must have 
suffered terribly during the past 
year, yet her character is unim- 
peachable. Six other families live 
in the same house. They are always 
packed far closer in the houses they 
live in than they could possibly be 
in any “ Homes.”’’ 

It has been proposed to meet the 
wants of married sailors by the con- 
struction of model lodging-houses, 
or rented barracks, at each of the 
great commercial seaports, for the 
exclusive use of the families of those 
who are actually serving at sea. 
Vacancies, if any, might be tempo- 
rarily occupied by the widows or fa- 
milies of deceased seamen, but they 
should be required to vacate them 
when the first-named applicants 
come forward. Though it would 
not be advisable to fill up vacancies 
in this way too readily, as seamen 
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frequently go from one port to 
another, and it may be desirable in 
certain cases that their families 
should follow them, and find the 
best accommodation at the new port 
which they can afford, the object 
to be kept steadily in view being 
the protection of the families of 
seamen actually afloat. These mar- 
ried-sailors’ Homes might contain 
single rooms with the usual offices 
for the accommodation of families 
in which none of the children are 
more than seven or eight years old, 
for a sum of two shillings per week ; 
and also sets of two and even of 
three rooms for those who can 
afford to pay more. School-rooms, 
recreation grounds, bath and wash 
rooms with drying accommodation 
might form part of the scheme. A 
superintendent on the premises 
being charged with the care of the 
whole, might often prove useful in 
their semi-widowhood and _ half- 
fatherless condition by advising 
them in difficulties, and being a 
medium of communication between 
them and the employers of their 
husbands or the possible ones of 
themselves. 

The ‘Improved Industrial Dwel- 
ling Company’ has been able to build 
such dwellings (without, however, 
the contemplated superintendence, 
&c.), and return five per cent. on 
the capital invested. But this per- 
centage is not sufficient to induce 
ordinary investors, who desire the 
highest rate of interest in the mar- 
ket, to come forward. Philanthropic 
gentlemen have, however, been 
found willing to embark money in 
the company at this rate of interest, 
for the construction of dwellings 
for the special use of their own em- 
ployés. The company avow them- 
selves ready to erect similar blocks 
of buildings, on condition of a sub- 
scription for shares amounting to 
about one half the cost. It is, how- 
ever, to be remembered that this 
five per cent. return has been re- 
ceived upon model lodging-houses, 
which command higher rents than 
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could be paid by sailors’ wives and 
families; and that the proposed 
married-sailors’ Homes are intended 
to be of a somewhat lower class, 
paying a lower rent than those 
which have been hitherto built. 
Whereas the usual cost for the erec- 
tion of family homes, giving two 
rooms to each, is 2,500l. for every 
twenty families, it has been com- 
puted that the proposed married- 
sailors’ Homes, with one room to 
each family, let atzs. per week, could 
be built to yield the same percent- 
age at the rate of 7,000/. per hun- 
dred families. But with the con- 
templated additions, it is not likely 
that this money could be made to 
return more than three per cent., 
even if the superintendent’s and 
schoolmaster’s and mistress’s sala- 
ries were, as is proposed, furnished 
from other sources. Such a return 
cannot be reasonably expected to 
attract speculators, but if unmar- 
ried-sailors’ Homes have been built 
without any pecuniary return what- 
ever being expected by the donors, 
might we not hope that some phil- 
anthropists exist with the heart, if 
not the depth of pocket, of George 
Peabody, who would be satisfied 
with such an abundant moral re- 
turn for their outlay, as the builders 
of the unmarried-sailors’ Homes 
have received? 10,0001. would be 
the maximum outlay on every hun- 
dred families, supposing the project 
to receive its fullest development on 
a philanthropic scale, and that the 
rents were applied to the supply of 
mental and spiritual training, and 
to the erection of accommodation 
for an increased number of families. 
Large as this sum is, it is not so 
large as many other sums annually 
bestowed by large-hearted men on 
benevolent objects. But if the 
scheme must be made to pay its 
three per cent., then the schools and 
superintendence, &c., must be pro- 
vided from other sources, and it 
would speak ill for the wealthy ship- 
owners and merchants of England, 
if, the want once acknowledged and 
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their attention once fixed upon it, 
they failed to see it supplied. In 
March 1863, the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce addressed a letter to 
the Lord Mayor of London, stating 
that the attention of the commer- 
cial community of Calcutta had been 
called to the necessity, first, of ‘ pro- 
viding Homes for the wives and 
children of married seamen ; second, 
to the establishment of a Benefit 
Fund for pensioning aged and de- 
cayed seamen.’ They requested his 
lordship to convene a meeting, with 
a view to drawing attention to these 
subjects. The Committee add, ‘not 
only will the families of seamen 
benefit, but great advance towards 
the moral improvement of the sailor 
will be gained by assuring to him, 
when absent, the comfort of his 
family. Further, the Committee 
believe that the demoralising scenes 
so often witnessed in foreign ports, 
would greatly diminish.’ 

A meeting of merchants, ship- 
owners, officers, &c., was accor- 
dingly called at the London Tavern 
on June 5th, 1863, when, in the 
unavoidable absence of the Lord 
Mayor, Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P., 
presided, at which Captain Toynbee 
recommended, amongst other things, 
that a company should be formed to 
build ‘a Home for Married Sailors,’ 
to be managed purely on business 
principles, the rent going towards 
the repairs and interest for the 
money expended; the additional 
wants, which are peculiar to the 
families of absent sailors, being 
made a matter of pure charit 
from those who benefit by the hus- 
bands going to sea. After much 
favourable discussion, an influential 
committee was formed, including 
merchants, shipowners, and officers 
of the Royal and mercantile marine, 
who subsequently commenced the 
formation of a limited liability com- 
pany, with a capital of 20,0001. for 
building Homes for married sailors, 
and they also undertook to get up 
a Benefit Fund and Life Insurance, 
to which every sailor might sub- 
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scribe. Unhappily, at this juncture, 
the exigencies of his profession took 
Captain Toynbee to sea, and in his 
absence the whole scheme fell to the 
ground. Since this abortive at- 
tempt, much experience in the con- 
struction of industrial dwellings 
has been gained by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow’s efforts, and by the 
Peabody Committee, &c., which 
show that the undertaking is not so 
very difficult of realisation as it may 
have appeared in 1863; and we may 
hope that if the friends of seamen 
are led to realise to its full extent 
the importance of the object to be 
attained, a second attempt will not 
be so readily abandoned. 

Mr. W. Henty, who, as a member 
of the Committee for Improving the 
Condition of Merchant Seamen, de- 
voted his special attention to this 
subject, rightly says, that ‘until 
comfortable homes are within their 
reach, most seamen are virtually 
kept from marrying. The want of 
such homes, in conjunction with 
other causes, render the contingen- 
cies that now affect the married 
life too great for most to venture 
on, and are too often found, when 
entered upon, to result in disruption 
of the family ties, in consequent 
vice and misery.’ 

One of the first effects of the 
encouragement of marriage will be 
that of lengthening sailors’ lives; 
and the fact that widows and or- 
phans will be involved in their 
deaths, may make it necessary to 
be a little less reckless in squander- 
ing lives at sea. Marriage and 
sobriety will at once produce a 
marked effect on the return of 
deaths from disease ; a little atten- 
tion to sanitary rules on shipboard 
will produce a like result; and the 
law must take measures to reduce 
those in the columns headed ‘acci- 
dental (?).’ The combined influence 
of these three, in some measure, 
preventible causes, upon the lon- 
gevity of the crews of foreign-going 
ships, results in the break down of 
their healths after the early age of 
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35 years, whilst the expectation of 
life does not extend beyond the 
4oth or 45th year. Of the 5,283 
deaths which occurred at sea in 
1867, only seven were of men over 
60 years of age, 106 were over 
50 years old, and 459 were over 
40 years, whilst no less than 2,442 
were between 20 to 30 years of age. 
These numbers include officers, 
stewards, and others who cannot 
be classed for comparative purposes 
with bond fide seamen, and it is not 
impossible but that a more careful 
return would disclose that the 
greater ages belong to these col- 
lateral classes. We have already 
called attention (vol. Ixxv. p. 265) 
to the reckless violation of the most 
elementary sanatory rules; and 
(vol, Ixxix. p. 171) to the so-called 
‘accidental’ deaths which account 
for three fifths of the whole num- 
ber, and stated our reasons for 
believing that the best life-saving 
apparatus would be a court of law, 
to investigate the cause of death in 
every case of ‘ accident,’ such as is 
employed when a landsman’s life 
had been suddenly terminated. If 
the legal protection which is afforded 
to the sufferers from colliery explo- 
sions, railway collisions, builders’ 
negligence, or the other manifold 
causes of sudden or unnatural death 
on shore, were extended to British 
subjects at sea, our life-boats would 
find much less occupation, our 
newspapers less painful tales of 
unnecessary gallantry at sea, and 
we should not have to record 3,188 
deaths by accident in 1867. Let, 
then, wives, employers, and lawyers 
be encouraged to do their duty, and 
we shall have far less disease, fewer 
accidents, and a longer span of life 
at sea. 

We are contemplating, in the 
destruction of crimps, and the erec- 
tion of married-sailors’ Homes, a 


complete change of principle, which 


implies the introduction of provident 
habits, the formation of pension 
funds and life insurance and bene- 
fit funds, based on a Government 
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guarantee, and managed by its offi- 
cers. For we must not suppose that 
we can change the old pernicious 
system of vice and ungodliness 
without introducing a new system 
suited to the requirements of honesty 
and morality. Men who spend their 
lives at sea, must have their pro- 
vident savings managed for them by 
those who stay at home; but from 
their ignorance of money matters 
they are apt to be misled by design- 
ing persons, or still more frequently, 
their affairs are apt to get into negli- 
gent or ignorant hands, by which 
they are so mismanaged as to bring 
ruin uponall concerned. For these 
reasons the objections entertained 
by seamen to Benefit Funds, &c., are 
based on practical experience of 
their inutility, quite as much as 
upon that recklessness which has 
been heretofore toomuch encouraged 
in them. Much has been success- 
fully done by the unmarried-sailors’ 
Homes to promote provident habits 
amongst foreign-going seamen ; and 
by their wives to the same end 
amongst coasting seamen. Coast- 
ing seamen, being more at home, are 
better able to look after their own 
affairs, and they have formed vari- 
ous funds of this sort, with more 
or less success; but it is generally 
felt amongst foreign-going seamen, 
that schemes of this kind are too 
precarious, when under private 
management, to be depended upon ; 
whilst we need hardly add that the 
whole crimping influence is strongly 
exerted against savings banks, bene- 
fit societies, and provident funds of 
of all kinds. 

One most important effect of such 
provident habits would be the 
prevention of desertion, an evil 
of which we have already spoken, 
and the deterring seamen from 
quitting the service of their own 
country, as both their accumulated 
money and their families must, in 
either case, be given up. 

It has been suggested that the 
Pension Fund and the Life Insur- 
ance should be so far associated that 
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seamen should have the power of 
transferring all or a portion of their 
money to the Life Insurance, if at 
any time they wish to provide for a 
near relative, or of transferring it 
from the Life Insurance to the Pen- 
sion Fund for their own benefit. 
The age at which such pensions 
should begin would be dependent 
on the adoption of the life-preserv- 
ing measures which we have recom- 
mended. In that case, pensions 
might begin at the age of thirty- 
nine or forty, as in the Royal Navy, 
with the privilege of receiving an 
increased pension if its receipt was 
deferred to a later age. For the 
purposes of such calculations it is 
to be hoped that the Registrar Ge- 
neral of Seamen will be able to 
procure more reliable and more full 
death returns, including the number 
of persons employed during the 
year, and the voyages upon which 
the deaths occur. It is strongly 
recommended by many experienced 
officers, that a minimum subscrip- 
tion to these funds should be ren- 
dered compulsory. Itis argued, that 
such compulsion would be accep- 
table to seamen generally, whilst a 
purely voluntary subscription would 
fail, in consequence of the efforts 
made by crimps and others to pre- 
vent the more thoughtless seamen 
saving their money. It has also 
been suggested, that when an al- 
lotment note is not accepted, the 
advance note of which we have pre- 
viously spoken, might be granted, 
provided it was made payable into 
the Pension or Insurance Fund as an 
additional subscription, but other- 
wise the payment of wages in ad- 
vance to be suppressed. 

Another measure which the pro- 
posed increase of matrimonial con- 
veniences would suggest, is the 
formation of a Marine Accidental 
Insurance, on the same principle as 
the Railway Accident Insurance 
Association. A traveller by railway 
can, by the payment of three-pence 
when taking his travelling ticket, 
ensure the receipt of 1000/. to the 
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relative named, in the event of his 
death during a single journey, ir- 
respective of distance; or in case 
of his being totally disabled by 
injuries received during the journey, 
it will entitle him to 61. weekly; or 
if the injury sustained be of a par- 
tial character, he becomes entitled 
to 11. 10s. per week whilst so dis- 
abled. The sum of five shillings 
will insure z2ool. to a railway 
traveller in case of death by acci- 
dent, whilst travelling any distance 
any number of times within a 
whole year; and it will insure him 
proportionate sums during total or 
partial disability arising from simi- 
lar causes of injury. Itis suggested 
that, upon a similar principle, a sum 
of 25/. could be insured to the 
family of a sailor in the event of his 
accidental death, by the payment 
of 1s. 6d. or more, according to 
direction, duration, and season of 
the voyage ; or, in case of his suffer- 
ing accidental injuries, a proportion- 
ate allowance. It would become 
the care of the wife to see that, at 
the time of his engagement, he paid 
the requisite sum to the shipping 
master. In the event of his acci- 
dental death, the sum named would 
be about equivalent to that now 
received out of the Greenwich 
Hospital Fund by the relatives of 
men-of-war’s men in like circum- 
stances, and it might suffice to set 
the widow up in some way of earn- 
ing a livelihood. The insurance of 
effects is another object deserving 
attention, though we have before 
recommended that when ships have 
been lost through default of the 
officers or the equipment, seamen 
should have a claim upon the 
owners for loss of their property, 
in the same manner that passengers 
now have. The establishment of 
the cause of shipwreck ought, 
therefore, to be the first concern ; 
and this, as we have already shown 
(vol. Ixxix. p. 175), can only be ac- 
complished by the institution, in 
every case, of a proper trial before 
the ordinary courts of law. The pro- 
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secutions in such courts would, it is 
believed, materially affect the tables 
on which life insurances would now 
be calculated ; we should, moreover, 
still require more accurate and de- 
tailed returns from the Registrar 
General of Seamen, as to the par- 
ticular voyages and times of the 
year in which insurance risks are 
to be expected. 

In conclusion : a change of moral 
principle appears to be called for in 
the treatment of seamen. This can 
only be effectually brought about by 
raising the tone of the officers; 
arousing the employers to a sense 
of their moral responsibilities as 
regards the families as well as the 
person of their servants; and such 
a re-constitution of Local Marine 
Boards as may lead them to take a 
higher view of their functions, or 
as may result in the transference of 
their powers to the responsible body, 
the Board of Trade. 

So far as the suppression of the 
more obtrusive and successful action 
of crimps is concerned, this has 
been effectually attained at Liver- 
pool by the co-operation of the 
Local Marine Board and Mersey 
Dock and Harbour Boards, in the 
joint surrender of the oversight of 
the docks and river to the municipal 
police. With the object of preventing 
crime, the police have adopted mea- 
sures for the conveyance of passen- 
gers and seamen, with their baggage, 
trom the shipping in the docks, with- 
out the intervention of crimps. Cab- 
stands and licensed porters being 
thus provided, constables have been 
appointed to exclude crimps from 
the docks, pier-heads, and wharves 
altogether. If the London Local 
Marine Boards and Dock Compa- 
nies be equally sincere in their desire 
to remove the disgrace which now 
attaches to their failure, it is very 
unlikely that the metropolitan 
police will offer any objection to 
undertaking the task which has been 
so well accomplished by the munici- 
pal force at Liverpool. 

But, successful as the repressive 
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measures adopted at Liverpool have 
proved with respect to the docks 
and river, they have not destroyed 
the crimping system in the town; 
for we learn that 1,279 sailors were 
apprehended for drunkenness during 
the last year. 

To destroy the crimping system 
altogether, we must take away the 
necessity out of which it grows; 
and to this end it is suggested :— 

1. That the wages, provisions, and 
duties of seamen should be con- 
tinued up to and include the day 
of discharge ; and that the payment 
should take place within the docks, 
from whence the crews could be 
taken, if they desired it, to the rail- 
way stations, without loitering in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

z. That respectable boarding 


masters, living in certain districts, 
be licensed by the police. 

3. To reduce the value of robbe- 
ries on seamen, and to make pro- 
vision for their families in their 
absence: that monthly allotments 


of wages to near relatives should 
be compulsory on the owner in the 
case of all ‘ very good’ charactered 
seamen who are desirous of obtain- 
ing the indulgence. That the sig- 
nature of the shipping master to 
the allotment note should render 
the Government liable for over pay- 
ments, provided proper measures 
are taken to recover deserters and 
report desertions. To meet this re- 
responsibility a percentage to be 
charged to the seaman on every 
allotment note countersigned by 
the shipping master. 

4. Advance notes to be discon- 
tinued whenever allotment notes 
are granted, and in other cases 
should not be issued except as addi- 
tional subscriptions to Life Insur- 
ance or Pension Funds. 

5. That Life Insurance and Pen- 
sion Funds be established by the 
Government in connection with 
shipping offices; a minimum pay- 
ment to which should be compul- 
sory. 

6. That an optional Insurance 
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Fund should be formed against 
accidents at sea during given voy- 
ages, on the payment of the requi- 
site premium, similar in principle to 
the annual travelling premiums of 
the Railway Accident Association. 

7. That an association be formed 
for the construction of seamen’s 
family lodging-houses, or married- 
sailors’ homes, for the especial use 
of the wives and children of those 
who are actually serving at sea. 

8. The State having provided for 
the spiritual needs of all its subjects 
above low-water mark, but left 
those whose homes are outside the 
boundaries of our parishes and dio- 
ceses wholly uncared for, it is essen- 
tial that other provision be made 
for the extension of Christian teach- 
ing to our seamen. 

All thinking seamen are agreed 
that the moral dangers to which, as 
a class, they are exposed when in 
port, are far more destructive to 
health, and contribute far more to 
the shortening of life, than all the 
How- 


so-called perils of the deep. 
ever much we may surround them 
with safeguards, and exercise a 
practical supervision, all such ef- 
forts must fail of complete success, 
if we continue to ignore the true 
basis of morality, soul-saving, life- 


transforming Christianity. We do 
not under-estimate what is being 
done by the Thames Church Mis- 
sion, the Mersey Seamen’s Mission, 
the Seamen’s Mission, and other 
excellent missionary societies, when 
we point out how desultory their 
best efforts must be, how rarely 
foreign-going seamen receive their 
instructions, and what ill-timed op- 
portunities they have of impressing 
religious convictions upon ignorant 
and demoralised seamen. Much, 
doubtless, is thus done in port, 
but this great and good work can- 
not be efficiently conducted until 
owners and officers agree to do it 
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in the quiet times on shipboard at 
sea. It is satisfactory to observe 
that the shipowners of Liverpool li- 
berally support the Mersey Mission, 
but it is equally sad to observe that 
the Thames Church Mission, and 
Seamen’s Mission, and other asso- 
ciations, are chiefly worked and 
maintained by naval men and civi- 
lians wholly unconnected with the 
mercantile marine. It is also a 
happy sign that the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society has in- 
duced 432 captains to hold public 
prayers on board their ships, and to 
avow their proclivities by hoisting 
a white flag with a blue star when 
in port on Sundays. Many others 
who have not thus registered their 
names are restoring this ancient 
Christianising custom, and we are 
not without hope that the higher 
tone of moral duty which has of 
late years been revived in the 
Church on shore may, ere long, find 
its way into the Church afloat. We 
have more faith in the fair dealing, 
thoughtful consideration, and high 
principle which true religion brings 
with it, than in compulsory legis- 
lation, But in the meantime we 
must be glad of any measures which 
may give to well-conducted sea- 
men and their families reasonable 
protection, and snatch the others 
from those degraded habits, moral 
and physical, which have made Bri- 
tish merchant seamen a byword 
and a reproach throughout the 
world. 


Note.—Since this article was set 
up the long-promised Amended 
Mercantile Marine Act has been 
presented to Parliament. It legis- 
lates for most of the points we have 
touched upon, but with what pro- 
spect of success we have had no 
opportunity of judging, as it is not 
yet (Aug. 19) in circulation. 
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